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ORATION. 


<f' 


Fellow -citizens  of  the   Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  : 

If  the  authority  by  which  I  am  now  called  to  address  you 
is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a 
citizen  of  this  Union  by  his  countrymen,  I  cannot  dissemble  to 
myself  that  it  embraces  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  ar- 
duous duties  that  could  be  imposed.  Grate f-jl  to  you  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  your  invitation,  a  sentiment  of  irre- 
pressible and  fiearful  diffidence  absorbs  every  faculty  of  my  soul 
in  contemplating  the  magnitude,  the  difficulties,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  t^sk  which  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to  assign  to  me. 

I  am  to  speak  to  the  North  American  States  and  People, 
assembled  here  in  the  persons  of  their  honored  and  confidential 
Lawgivers  and  Representatives.  I  am  to  speak  to  them,  by 
their  own  appointment,  upon  the  Life  and  Character  of  a  man, 
whose  life  was,  for  nearly  threescore  years,  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world — of  a  man,  of  whose  character,  to  say  that  it  is 
indissolubly  identified  with  the  Revolution  of  our  Independence 


Si 

is  little  more  than  to  mark  the  features  of  his  childhood — of  a 
man,  the  personified  image  of  self-circumscribed  liberty.  Nor 
can  it  escape  the  most  superficial  observation,  that,  in  speaking 
to  the  fathers  of  the  land  upon  the  Life  and  Character  of 
LAFAYETTE,  I  cannot  forbear  to  touch  upon  topics  which  are 
yet  deeply  convulsing  the  world,  both  of  opinion  and  of  action. 
I  am  to  walk  between  burning  ploughshares— to  tread  upon  fires 
which  have  not  yet  even  collected  cinders  to  cover  them. 

If,  in  addressing  their  countrymen  upon  their  most  importarrt 
interests,  the  Orators  of  Antiquity  were  accustomed  to  begin  by 
supplication  to  their  gods  that  nothing  unsuitable  to  be  said  or 
unworthy  to  be  heard  might  escape  from  their  lips,  how  much 
more  forcible  is  my  obligation  to  invoke  the  favor  of  Him  "  who 
touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire,-'  not  only  to  extinguish 
in  the  mind  every  conception  unadapted  to  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  theme,  but  to  draw  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep- 
est conviction  thoughts  congenial  to  the  merits  v/hich  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Discourse  to  unfold,  and  words  not  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Auditory  before  whom  I  appear. 

# 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Lafayette,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advert,  not  only  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  birtli,  education,  and  lineage, 
but  to  the  political  condition  of  his  country  and  of  Great 
Britain,  her  national  rival  and  adversary,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  during  his  years  of  childhood. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 


) 


and  fifty-seven,  the  hereditary  Monarch  of  the  British  Islands 
was  a  native  of  Germany.  A  rude,  illiterate  old  soldier  of 
the  wars  for  the  Spanish  succession  ;  little  versed  even  in  the 
language  of  the  Nations  over  which  he  ruled  ;  educated  to  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  the  Feudal  Law  ;  of  openly  licen- 
tious life,  and  of  moral  character  far  from  creditable : — he  styled 
himself,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King  ;  but  there  was  another  and  real  King  of  France, 
no  better,  perliaps  worse,  than  himself,  and  Vi^itli  whom  he  was 
then  at  war.  This  was  Louis,  the  fifteenth  of  the  name,  great 
grandson  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  I;iOuis  the  Fourteenth, 
sometimes  denominated  the  Great.  These  two  Kings  held  their 
thrones  by  the  law  of  hereditary  succession,  variously  modified, 
in  France  by  the  Roman  Catholic^  and  in  Britain  by  Protestant 
Reformed  Christianity. 

They  were  at  war — chiefly  for  conflicting  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Western  Wilderness  of  North  America — a  prize, 
the  capabilities  of  which  are  now  unfolding  themselves  with  a 
grandeur  and    magnificence   unexampled   in  the    history  of   the 

m 

world  ;  but  of  which,  if  the  nominal  possession  had  remained 
In  either  of  the  two  Princes,  who  were  staking  their  Kingdoms 
upon  tlie  issue  of  the  strife,  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver,  with 
their  hunter,  the  Indian,  savage,  would,  at  this  day,  have  been, 
as  they  then  were   the  only  inhabitants. 

In  this  war,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  then  at  the  age 
of  twenty -four,  was  on  the  side  of  the  British  German  King,  a 
youthful,   but   heroic   combatant ;    and,   in   the    same   war,   the 


« 


father   of   Lafayette  v/as  on  the  opposite  side,  exposing  his  life 
in  the  heart  of  Germaiiy,  for  the  cause  of  the  King  of  France. 

On  that  day,  the  sixth  cf  September,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  was  born  GILBERT  MOTIER  DE 
LAFAYETTE,  at  the  Castle  of  Chavaniac,  in  Auvergne,  and  a 
few  months  after  his  birth  his  father  fell  in  battle  at  Minden. 

Let  US  here  observe  the  influence  of  political  institutions 
over  the  destinies  and  the  characters  of  men.  George  the 
Second  was  a  German  Prince  ;  he  had  been  made  King  of  the 
British  Islands  by  the  accident  of  his  birth  :  that  is  to  say, 
because  his  great  grandmother  had  been  the  daughter  of  James 
the  First ;  that  great  grandmother  had  been  married  to  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  her  youngest  daughter  had  been  married 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  George  the  Second's  father  was 
her  son,  and  vvhen  James  the  Second  had  been  expelled  from 
his  throne  and  his  country  by  the  indignation  of  his  People, 
who  revolted  against  his  tyranny,  and  when  his  two  daughters 
who  succeeded  him  had  died  without  issue,  George  the  First, 
the  son  of  the  Electress  of  Hanover,  became  King  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  settlement  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  blending 
together  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  with  that  of 
Reformed  Protestant  Christianity  and  the  rights  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  throne  of  France  was  occupied  by  virtue  of  the  same 
principle  of  hereditary  succession,  differently  modified,  and 
blended  with   the  Christianity  of  the  Church   of   Rome.      From 


this  line  of  succession  all  females  were  inflexibly  excluded. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  at  the'  age  of  six  years,  had  become  the 
absolute  Sovereign  of  France,  because  he  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  was  of  the  third  gene- 
ration in  descent  from  the  preceding  King,  and  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture  engrafted  upon  that  of  lineal  succession,  did,  by 
the  death  of  his  ancestor,  forthwith  succeed,  though  in  child- 
hood, to  an  absolute  throne,  in  preference  to  numerous  descend- 
ants from  that  same  ancestor,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 

The  first  reflection  that  must  occur  to  a  rational  being,  in 
contemplating  these  two  results  of  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession,  as  resorted  to  for  designating  the  rulers  of  Nations, 
is,  that  two  persons  more  unfit  to  occupy  the  thrones  of  Britain 
and  of  France,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  accessions,  could 
scarcely  have  been  found  upon  the  face  of  the  Globe — George  the 
Second,  a  foreigner,  the  son  and  grandson  of  foreigners,  born 
beyond  the  seas,  educated  in  uncongenial  manners,  ignorant  of 
the  Constitution,  of  the  Laws,  even  of  the  Language  of  the 
People  over  whom  he  was  to  rule;  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  an 
infant,  incapable  of  discerning  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  Yet. 
strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  ear  of  unsophisticated  reason, 
the  British  Nation  were  wedded  to  the  belief  l^iat  this  act  of  set- 
tlement, fixing  their  Crown  upon  the  heads  of  this  succession  of 
total  strangers,  was  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  exemplifi- 
cation of  their  national  freedom  ;  and  not  less  strange,  if  aught  in 
the  imperfection  of  human  reason  could  seem  strange,  was  that 
deep  conviction  of  the  French  People,  at  the  same  period,  that 
their  chief  glory  and  happiness   consisted  in  the  vehemence  of 
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their  aflfection  for  their  King,  because  he  was  descended  in  aa 
unbroken  male  line  of  genealogy  from  Saint  Louis. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  line  of  hereditary  succession,  modi* 
fied  by  sectarian  principles  of  religion,  was  to  make  peace  and 
war,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  People  of  the  British  Empire, 
dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Electorate  of  Hanover — the 
personal  domain  of  their  imported  King.  This  was  a  result  ca- 
lamitous alike  to  l^e  People  of  Hanover,  of  Britain,  and  of 
France;  for  it  was  one  of  the  two  causes  of  that  dreadful  war 
then  waging  between  them;  and  as  the  cause,-  so  was  this  a 
principal  theatre  of  that  disastrous  war.  It  was  at  Minden,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  that  the  fatlier  of  Lafay- 
ette fell,  and  left  him  an  orphan,  a  victim  to  that  war  and  to 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  from  which  it  emanated. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  on  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  the  day 
when  Lafayette  was  born.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Britain 
were  seated  upon  their  thrones  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession,  variously  modified  and  blended  with  different 
forms  of  religious  faitli,  and  they  were  waging  war  against  each 
other,  and  exhausting  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  People  for 
causes  in  which  neither  of  the  Nations  had  any  beneficial  or 
lawful  interest. 

In  this  war  the  father  of  Lafayette  fell  in  the  cause  of  his 
King,  but  not  of  his  country.  He  was  an  officer  of  an  invading 
army,  the  instrument  of  his  Sovereign's  wanton  ambition  and 
lust  of   conquest.     The  People  of  the  Electorate  of   Hanover 
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had  done  no  ^vrong  to  him  or  to  his  country.  When  his  soft 
came  to  an  age  capable  of  understanding  the  irreparable  loss 
that  he  had  suffered,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  his 
father'^s  fate,  there  was  no  drop  of  consolation  mingled  in  the 
cup  from  thV  consideration  that  he  had  died  for  his  country. 
And  when  the  youthful  mind  was  awakened  to  meditation  upon 
the  rights  of  Mankind,  the  principles  of  Freedom,  and  theories 
of  Government,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  perceive,  in  the  illus- 
trations of  his  own  family  records,  the  source  of  that  aversion 
to  hereditary  rule,  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  political  opinions,  and  to  which  he  adhered  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his   life. 

In  the  same  v/ar,  and  at  the  same  time,  George  Wasliington 

was   armed,  a  loyal  subject,  in  support  of  his  King ;  but  to  him 

that  was  also  the   cause   of   his   country.      His  commission  waa 

not  in   the  army  of  George   the   Second,  but   issued   under   the 

authority  of  the   Colony  of  Virginia,  the   province  in    which  he 

received  his  birth.     On  the  borders  of  that  province,  the  war  in 

its  most  horrid   forms  was  waged— not  a  war  of  mercy,  and  of 

courtesy,  like  that  of  the  civilized  embattled  Legions  of  Europe; 

but   war   to    the   knife — the  war  of    Indian   savages,  terrible  to 

man,  but  more  terrible   to    the  tender   sex,  and  most  terrible  to 

helpless  infancy.      In  defence  of  his  country  against  the  ravages 

of  such  a  war,  Washington  in  the  dawn  of  manhood  had  drawn 

his  sword,  as  if  Providence,  ^ith  deliberate  purpose^  had  sancti- 

fied  for  him   the   practice  of  war,  all -detestable  and  unhallowed 

as  it  is,  that  he  might  in  a  cause   virtuous  and  exalted  by  its 

motive  and  its  end,  be  trained  and  fitted'  in   a  congenial   school 
2 


io 

to  march  in  aftertimes  the  leader   of  heroes  in  the  war  of   Wis 
country's  Independence. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Lafayette,  this  war  which  was 
to  make  him  a  fatherless  child,  and  in  which  Washington  was 
laying  broad  and  deep  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  his 
native  land  the  foundations  of  his  unrivalled  renown,  was  but  in 
its  early  stage.  It  was  to  continue  five  years  longer,  and  was 
to  close  witli  the  total  extinguishment  of  the  colonial  dominion 
of  France  on  the  Continent  of  North  America.  The  deep 
humiliation  of  France,  and  tlie  triumphant  ascendancy  on  tliis 
Continent  of  her  rival,  were  the  first  results  of  this  great 
national  conflict.  The  complete  expulsion  of  France  from 
North  America  seemed,  to  the  superficial  vision  of  men,  to  fix 
the  British  power  over  these  extensive  regions  on  foundations 
immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

Let  us  pass  in  imagination  a  period  of  only  twenty  years, 
and  alight  upon  tlie  borders  of  the  river  Brandywine.  Wash- 
ino-ton  is  Commander-in-chief  of  tlie  armies  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America — war  is  again  raging  in  the  heart  of  his 
native  land — hostile  armies,  of  one  and  the  same  name,  blood,  and 
language,  are  arrayed  for  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  stream ; 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  United  States  are  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  whence  their  Decree  of  Independence  has  gone 
forth,  is  the  destined  prize  to  the  conflict  of  the  day.  Who 
is  that  tall  slender  youth,  of  foreign  air  and  aspect,  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  years  of  boyhood  and  fresh  from  the  walls 
of    a  college,  fighting,  a  volunteer,  at  the  side  of  Washington, 
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bleeding,  unconsciously  to  himself,  and  rallying  his  men  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  scattered  American  ranks?  It  is 
Gilbert  Motier  de  Lafayette  !— the  son  of  the  victim  of 
Mind  en!  and  he  is  bleeding  in  the  cause  of  North  American 
Independence  and   of   Freedom. 

We  pause  one  moment  to  inquire  what  was  this  cause 
of  North  American  Independence,  and  what  were  the  motives 
and  inducements  to  the  youthful  stranger  to  devote  himself, 
his  life,   and  fortune,  to  it. 

The  People  of  tlie  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  after  a 
controversy  of  ten  years'  duration  with  their  Sovereign  beyond  the 
seas,  upon  an  attempt  by  him  and  his  Parliament  to  tax  them 
mthout  their  consent,  had  been  constrained  by  necessity  to 
declare  themselves  independent — to  dissolve  the  tie  of  their  alle- 
giance to  him — ^to  renounce  their  right  to  his  protection,  and  to 
assume  their  station  among  the  independent  civilized  Nations  of 
the  Earth.  This  had  been  done  witli  a  deliberation  and  solemnity 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world — done  in  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war,  differing  in  character  from  any  of  those  which  for 
centuries  before  had  desolated  Europe.  The  war  had  arisen  upon 
a  question  between  the  rights  of  the  People  and  the  powers  of 
their  Government.  The  discussions  in  the  progress  of  the  con- 
troversy had  opened  to  the  contemplations  of  men  the  first 
foundations  of  civil  society  and  of  government.  The  war  of  In- 
dependence began  by  litigation  upon  a  petty  stamp  on  paper,  and 
a  tax  of  three  pence  a  pound  upon  tea;  but  these  broke  up  the 
fountains  of  the    great   deep,  and  the    deluge  ensued.    Had  the 


Bridsh  Parliament  the  right  to  tax  the  People  ef  tlie  Colonies  in 
another  hemisphere,  not  represented  in  tlie  Imperial  Legislature  ? 
They  affirmed  they  had :  the  People  of  the  Colonies  insisted  they 
had.  not.  There  were  ten  years  of  pleading  before  they  came  to 
an  issue ;  and  all  the  legitimate  sources  of  power  and  all  the 
primitive  elements  of  freedom,  were  scrutinized,  debated,  analyzed, 
and  elucidated,  before  the  lighting  of  the  torch  of  Ate,  and  her 
cry  of  havoc  upon  letting  slip  the  dogs  of  v/ar. 

When  the  day  of  conflict  came,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was 
necessarily  changed.    The  People  of  the  Colonies  had  maintained 
the  contest  on  the  principle  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  chartered 
rights— first  by  argument  and  remonstrance,  and  finally  by  appeal 
to  the  sword.    But  with  the  war  came  the  necessary  exercise  of 
sovereign  powers.     The  Declaration  of  Independence  justified  itself 
as  the  only  possible  remedy  for  insufferable  wrongs.    It  seated  itself 
upon  file  first  foundations  of  the  law  of   nature,  and  the  incon- 
testable doctrine   of  human   rights.     There   was    no   longer   any 
question  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  British  Parliament,  or 
of  violated  colonial  charters.    Thenceforward  the  American  Nation 
supported  its  existence  by  war ;   and  tlie  British   Nation  by  war 
was   contending  for  conquest.    As   between   the  two  parties   the 
single  question  at  issue  was  Independence-r-but  in  the  confederate 
existence  of  the  North  A.meBican  Union,  Liberty — not  only  tlieir 
own  liberty,  but  the  vital  principle  of  liberty  to  the  whole  race 
of  civilized  man  was  involved.  ' 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict,  and  immediately  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,   that  it  drew   the    attention,   and 


called   into  action  the    moral    sensibilities  and   the    intellectual 
faculties  of  Lafayette,  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

The  war  was  revolutionary.  It  began  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
British  Governi^.ent  in  the  Colonies,  the  People  of  which  were 
by  that  operation  left  without  any  Government  whatever.  They 
were  then  at  one  and  the  same  time  maintaining  their  independ- 
ent  national  existence  by  war,  and  forming  new  social  compacts 
for  their  own  government  thenceforward.  Thfe  construction  of 
civil  society ;  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  organized  power ; 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  government  combining  the  greatest 
enlargement  of  individual  liberty  with  the  most  perfect  preserv- 
ation of  public  ^rder,  were  the  continual  occupations  of  every 
mind.  The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  especially  to  Europe,  V/ere  foreseen  by  none 
'Europe  saw  nothing  but  the  war — a  People  struggling  for  liberty 
and  against  oppression ;  and  the  People  in  every  part  of  Europe 
sympathized  with  the  People  of  the  American  Colonies. 

With  their  governments  it  V/as  not  so.  The  people  of  tliie  Ame- 
rican Colonies  were  insurgents — all  Governments  abhor  insurrec 
tion — ^they  v/ere  revolted  colonists.  The  great  maritime  Povvers 
of  Europe  had  Colonies  of  their  own,  to  v/hich  the  example  ot 
resistance  against  oppression  mi^t  be  contagious.  The  American 
'Colonies  were  stigmatized  in  all  the  official  acts  of  the  British 
'Government  as  rebels;  and  rebellion  to  the  governing  part  df 
mankind  is  as  the  sin  of  witchciiaft.  The  Governments  of  Eu- 
rope therefore,  were,  at  heart,  on  the  side  of  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  in  this  war,  and  the  People  of  Europe  were  on  the  side  of 
the  American  People. 

Lafajette,  bj  his  position  and  condition  in  life,  was  one  of 
those  who,  governed  bj  the  ordinary  impulses  which  influence  and 
control  the  conduct  of  men,  would  have  sided  in  sentiment  with 
the  British  or  Rojal  cause. 

Lafajette  was  born  a  subject  of  the.  most  absolute  and  most 
splendid  Monarchy  of  Europe,  and  in  the  highest  rank  of  her 
proud  and  chivalrous  Nobility.  He  had  been  educated  at  a  col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Paris,  founded  by  the  royal  munificence 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  of  his  Minister  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Left  an  orphan  in  early  childhood,  with  the  inheritance  of  a 
princely  fortune,  he  had  been  married  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
to  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Noailles,  the  most  distinguished 
family  of  the  Kingdom — scarcely  deemed  in  public  consideration 
inferior  to  that  which  wore  the  Crown.  He  came  into  active  life, 
at  the  change  from  boy  to  man,  a  husband  and  a  father,  in  the  full 
enjo}-ment  of  every  thing  that  avarice  could  covet,  with  a  certain 
prospect  before  him  of  all  that  ambition  could  crave.  Happy  in 
his  domestic  affections,  incapable  from  the  benignity  of  his  nature 
of  envy,  hatred,  or  revenge,  a  life  of  "  ignoble  ease  and  indolent 
repose"  seemed  to  be  that  which  nature  and  fortune  had  co^nbined 
to  prepare  before  him.  To  men  of  ordinary  mould  this  condition 
would  have  led  to  a  life  of  luxurious  apathy  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. Such  was  the  life  into  which,  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  sunk,  with  his  household  and 
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Court,  while  Lafajette  was  rising  to  manhood,  surrounded  by  the 
contamination  of  their  example.  Had  his  natural  endowments 
been  even  of  the  higher  and  nobler  order  of  such  as  adhere  to  vir- 
tue, even  in  the  lap  of  prosperity  and  in  the  bosom  of  temptation, 
he  might  have  lived  and  died  a  pattern  of  the  Nobility  of  France, 
to  be  classed  in  aftertimes  with  the  Turennes  and  the  Montau- 
siers  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  with  the  Villars  of 
tlie  Lamoignons  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own. 

But  as  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven  that  rolls  over  our  heads 
there  is  among  tlie  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  one  so  pre-emi- 
nent in  splendor,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  astronomers,  to  constitute 
a  class  by  itself,  so  in  the  fourteen  hundred  years  of  the  French 
Monarchy  among  the  multitudes  of  great  and  mighty  men  which 
it  has  evolved,  the  name  of  Lafayette  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
solitude  of  glory. 

In  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  life,  a  career  was  to  open 
before  him.  He  had  the  option  of  the  Court  or  the  Camp.  An 
office  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  household  of  the  King's  bro- 
ther, the  Count  de  Province,  since  successively  a  royal  Exile 
and  a  reinstated  King.  The  servitude  and  inaction  of  a  Court 
had  no  charms  for  him;  he  preferred  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a  cap- 
tain of  dragoons  in  the  garrison  at  Metz. 

There,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  his  relative  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Broglie,  the  C6mmandant  of  the  place,  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother    to   the    British   King,  and    then  a  transient 
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traveller  through  that  part  of  France,  he  learns,  as  an  incident 
of  intelligence  received  that  morning  by  the  English  Prince  from 
London,  that  the  Congress  of  Rebels  at  Philadelphia  had  issued 
a  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  conversation  ensues  upon  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  this  event,  and  upon 
the  -consequences  which  may  be  -expected  to  flow  from  it.  The 
imagination  of  Lafayette  has  caught  across  the  Atlantic  tide  the 
spark  emitted  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  his  heart 
has  kindled  at  the  shock;  and  before  he  slumbers  upon  his  pil- 
low he  has  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  cause.    . 

You  have  before  you  the  cause  and  the  man.  The  self- 
flevotion  of  Lafayette  was  twofold.  First,  to  the  people,  main- 
taining a  bold  and  seemingly  desperate  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion, and  for  national  existence.  Secondly,  and  chiefly,  to  the 
principles  of  their  Declaration,  v;hich  then  first  unfurled  before 
his  eyes  the  consecrated  standard  of  human  rights.  To  that 
standard,  without  an  instant  of  hesitation,  he  repaired.  Where 
it  would  lead  Iiim  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  himself  then 
foresaw.  It  was  then  identical  with  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  American  Union,  floating  to  the  breeze  from  the  Hall  of 
Independence  at  Philadelphia.,  Kor  sordid  avarice,  nor  vulgar 
ambition,  co"uld  point  his  footsteps  to  the  pathway  leading  to  that 
banner.  To  the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure  nothing  could  be  more 
repulsive.  Something  may  be  allowed  to  the  beatings  of  the 
youthful  breast  wliich  make  ambition  virtue,  and  something  to 
the  spirit  of  military  adventure  imbibed  from  his  profession,  and 
which  he  felt  in  common  with  many  others.  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  furnished  to  the  armies  of  this  Union,  in  our  revolutionary 
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struggle,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  officers  of  high  rank  and 
distinguished  merit.  The  names  of  Pulaski  and"  De  Kalb  are 
numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  our  freedom,  and  their  ashes 
repose  in  our  soil  side  by  side  with  the  canonized  bones  of 
Warren  and  of  Montgomery.  To  the  virtues  of  Lafayette  a 
more  protracted  career  and  happier  earthly  destinies  were  re- 
served. To  the  moral  principle  of  political  action  the  sacrifices 
of  no  other  man  were  comparable  to  his.  Youth,  health,  fortune; 
the  favor  of  his  King ;  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  even 
the  choicest  blessings  of  domestic  felicity — he  gave  them  all  for 
toil  and  danger  in  a  distant  land,  and  an  almost  hopeless  cause ; 
but  it  was  the  cause  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights  of  human  kind. 

The  resolve  is  firmly  fixed,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1776,  Silas  Deane,  then 
a  secret  agent  of  the  American  Congress  at  Paris,  stipulates  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  that  he  shall  receive  a  commission,  to 
date  from  that  day,  of  Major  General  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  Marcpis  stipulates  in  return,  to  depart  when  and 
how  Mr.  Deane  shall  judge  proper,  to  serve  the  United  States 
with  all  possible  zeal  without  pay  or  emolument,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Europe  if  his  family  or 
his  King  should  recall  him. 

Neither  his  family  nor  his  King  were  willing  that  he  should 
depart ;  nor  had  Mr.  Deane  the  power  either  to  conclude  this 
contract  or  to  furnish  the  means  of  his  conveyance  to  America. 
Difficulties  rise  up  before  him  only  to  be  dispersed,  and  obstacles 
thicken  only  to  be  surmounted.    The  day  after  the  signature  of 
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the  contract,  Mr.  Deane's  agency  was  superseded  by  the  arrival 
of  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  as  his  colleao-ues 
in  commission ;  nor  did  they  think  themselves  authorized  to  con- 
firm his  engagements.  Lafayette  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  The 
Commissioners  extenuate  nothing  of  the  unpromising  condition  of 
tlieir  cause.  Mr.  Deane  avows  his  inability  to  furnish  him  with 
a  passage  to  the  United  States.  "The  more  desperate  the  cause," 
says  Lafayette,  "the  greater  need  has  it  of  my  services;  and,  if 
Mr.  Deane  has  no  vessel  for  my  passage,  I  shall  purchase  one 
myself,  and  will  traverse  the  Ocean  with  a  selected  company  of 
my  own  !" 

Other  impediments  arise.  His  design  becomes  known  to  the 
British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  who  remonstrates 
to  the  French  Government  against  it.  At  his'  instance,  orders 
are  issued  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
quis, and  fitted  out  at  Bordeaux,  and  for  the  arrest  of  his  person. 
To  elude  the  first  of  these  orders,  the  vessel  is  removed  from 
Bordeaux  to  the  neighboring  port  of  Passage,  within  the  dominion, 
of  Spain.  The  order  for  his  own  arrest  is  executed ;  but  by 
stratagem  and  disguise  he  escapes  from  the  custody  of  those  who 
have  him  in  charge,  and  before  a  second  order  can  reach  him  he 
is  safe  on  the  ocean  wave,  bound  to  the  land  of  Independence 
and  of  Freedom. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  clear  out  the  vessel  for  an  island  of 
the  West  Indies ;  but  once  at  sea  he  avails  himself  of  his  right 
as  owner  of  the  ship,  and  compels  his  captain  to  steer  for  the 
shores  of  emancipated  North  America.     He  lands  with  his  com- 
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panions,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1777,  in  South  Carolina,  not  far 
from  Charleston,  and  finds  a  most  cordial  reception  and  hospi- 
table welcome  in  the  house  of  Major  Huger. 

Every  detail  of  this  adventurous  expedition,  full  of  incidents, 
combining  with  the  simplicity  of  historical  truth  all  the  interest 
of  romance,  is  so  well  known  and  so  familiar  to  the  memory  of 
all  who  hear  me,  that  I  pass  them  over  without  further  notice. 

From  Charleston  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Congress  of  the  Revolution  were  in  session,  and  where  he 
offered  his  services  in  the  cause.  Here  again  he .  was  met 
with  difficulties,  which  to  men  of  ordinary  minds  would  have 
been  insurmountable.  Mr.  Deane's  contracts  were  so  numerous, 
and  for  offices  of  rank  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should 
be  ratified  by  the  Congress.  He  had  stipulated  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  other  Major  Generals;  and  in  the  same  contract 
with  that  of  Lafayette,  for  eleven  other  officers,  from  the  rank 
of  Colonel  to  that  of  Lieutenant.  To  introduce  these  officers, 
strangers,  scarcely  one  of  whom  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  into  the  American  army,  to  take  rank  and  precedence 
over  the  native  citizens  whose  ardent  patriotism  had  pointed  them 
to  the  standard  of  their  country,  could  not,  without  great  in- 
justice, nor  without  exciting  the  most  fatal  dissensions,  have 
been  done;  and  this  answer  was  necessarily  given  as  well  to 
Lafayette  as  to  the  other  officers  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Europe.  His  reply  was  an  offer  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and 
without  pay.  Magnanimity  thus  disinterested  could  not  be  re- 
sisted, nor  could    the  sense  of   it   be  worthily  manifested   by  a 
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mere  acceptance  of  the  offer.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1777,  there- 
fore, the  following  resolution  and  preamble  are  recorded  upon 
the  Journals  of  Congress: — 

'*  Whereas  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  out  of  his  great  zeal 
to  the  cause  of  Liberty  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged, 
has  left  his  family  and  connexions,  and  at  his  own  expense 
come  over  to  offer  his  service  to  the  United  States,  without 
pension  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life 
in  our  cause : 

'^Resolved,  That  his  service  be  accepted,  and  that  in  con- 
sideration of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family,  and  connexions,  he 
have  the  rank  and  commission  of  Major  General  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States." 

He  had  the  rank  and  commission,  but  no  command  as  a 
Major  General.  With  this,  all  personal  ambition  was  gi-atified; 
and  whatever  services  he  might  perform,  he  could  attain  no 
higher  rank  in  the  American  army.  The  discontents  of  officers 
already  in  the  service,  at  being  superseded  in  command  by  a 
stripling  foreigner,  were  disarmed;  nor  was  the  prudence  oif 
Congress  perhaps  without  its  influence  in  withholding  a  com- 
mand, which  but  for  a  judgment  premature  "beyond  the  slow 
advance  of  years,"  might  have  hazarded  something  of  the  sa- 
cred cause  itself    by  confidence  too  hastily  bestowed. 

The  day  after  the  date  of  his  commission  he  was  introduced 
to  Washington,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
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federation.    It  was  the  critical  period  of  the  campaign  of  1777. 
The  British  army,  commanded  by  Lord    Howe,  was  advancing 
from  the    head  of  Elk,  to  which  they  had  been  transported  by 
sea  from  New  York,  upon  Philadelphia.     Washington,  by  a  coun- 
teracting movement,  had  been  approacliing  from^  his  line  of  de- 
fence in  the  Jerseys  towards  the  city,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
1st  of   August.      It   was  a  meeting  of  congenial  souls.     At  the 
close  of  it  Washington  gave  the  youthful  stranger  an  invitation 
to    make    the    head    quarters    of   the    Commander-in-Chief    his 
home :    that  he  should*  establish  himself  there  at  his  own  time, 
and  consider  himself  at  all  times  as  one  of  his  family.     It  was 
natural    that    in    giving   this    invitation    he    should    remark  the 
contrast  of    the  situation    in  which   it    would    place    him,  with 
that  of   ease,  and  comfort,  and    luxurious  enjoyment,  wliich  he 
had  left,   at  the  splendid  Court  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  of 
his  beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  ill-fated  Queen,  then  at  the 
very  summit  of  all  which   constitutes  tlie    common  estimate  of 
felicity.     How  deep  and  solemn  was  this  contrast !      No   native 
American  had  undergone  the  trial  of  the  same  alternative.     None 
of   them.,  save  Lafayette,  had  brought  the  same  tribute,  of   his 
life,  his  fortune,  and  his  honor,  to  a  cause  of  a  country  foreign 
to  his  own.     To  Lafayette  the  soil  of  freedom  was  his  country. 
His .  post  of    honor  was  the  post  of    danger.      His  fireside  was 
the   field-  of   battle.      He    accepted  with   joy  the   invitation  of 
W^ashington,  and  repaired  forthwith   to    the   Camp.      The  bond 
of   indissoluble  friendship — ^the  friendship  of   heroes,  was  sealed 
from  tlie  first   hour  of  their  meeting,  to    last    throughout    tlieir 
lives  and   to  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind  forever. 
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It  was  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners in  France  that  this  invitation  was  given  by  Washington. 
in  a  letter  from  them  of  the  25th  of  May,  1777,  to  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  they  announced  that  the  ^Marquis  had  departed  for 
the  United  States  in  a  ship  of  his  own,  accompanied  by  some 
officers  of  distinction,  in  order  to  serve  in  our  armies.  They  ob- 
sei've  that  he  is  exceedingly  beloved,  and  that  every  body's  good 
wishes  attend  him.  They  cannot  but  hope  that  he  -will  meet  with  such 
a  reception  as  will  make  the  country  and  his  expedition  agreeable 
to  him.  They  further  say  that  those  who  censure  it  as  imprudent 
in  him,  do  nevertheless  applaud  his  spirit;  and  they  are  satisfied 
that  civilities  and  respect  shown  to  him  will  be  sei-viceable  to  our 
cause  in  France,  as  pleasing  not  only  to  his  powerful  relations  and 
to  the  Court,  but  to  the  whole  French  ?<atipn.  They  finally  add, 
that  he  had  left  a  beautiful  young  wife,  and  for  her  sake  parti-  ^ 
cularly,  they  hoped  that  liis  bravery  and  ardent  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  would  be  a  little  restrained  by  the  General's 
(Washington's)  prudence,  so  as  not  to  permit  his  being  hazarded 
much  but  upon  some  important  occasion. 

The  head-quarters  of  Washington,  serving  as  a  volunteer  with 
the  rank  and  commission  of  a  Major  General  without  command, 
was  precisely  the  station  adapted  to  the  development  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  his  own  lionor,  and  that  of  the  army,  and  to  the  pru- 
dent management  of  the  country's  cause.  To  him  it  was  at  once 
a  severe  school  of  experience,  and  a  rigorous  test  of  merit.  But 
it  was  not  the  place  to  resti'ain  him  from  exposure  to  danger. 
The  time  at  which  he  joined  the  Camp  was  one  of  pre-eminent  * 
peril.    The  British  Government,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
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the  British  forces  had  imagined  that  the  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia, combined  with  that  of  the  line  along  the  Hudson  river, 
from  the  Canadian  frontier  to  the  city  of  New  York,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  American  cause.  By  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
that  portion  of  the  project  sustained  a  total  defeat.  The  final  issue 
of  the  war  was  indeed  sealed  with  the  capitulation  of  the  ITth  of 
October,  1777,  at  Saratoga — sealed,  not  with  the  subjugation,  but 
with  the  independence  of  the  North  American  Union. 

r 

In  the  southern  campaign  the  British  commander  was  more 
successful.  The  fall  of  Philadelphia  was  tlie  result  of  the  battle 
•of  Brandywine,  on  the  11th  of  September.  This  was  the  first 
action  in  which  Lafayette  was  engaged,  and  the  first  lesson  of  his 
practical  military  school  was  a  lesson  of  misfortune.  In  the 
attempt  to  rally  the  American  troops  in  their  retreat,  he  received 
a  musket  ball  in  the  leg.  He  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  wound 
till  made  sensible  of  it  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  even  then  ceased 
not  his  exertions  in  the  field  till  he  had  secured  and  covered  the 
retreat. 

This  casualty  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  bed  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  aftenvards  detained  him  some  days  at  Bethlehem; 
but  within  six  week  he  i^joined  the  head --quarters  of  Washington, 
near  Whitemarsh.  He  soon  became  anxious  to  obtain  a  command 
equal  to  his  rank,  and  in  the  short  space  of  time  tliat  lie  had 
been  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  had  so  thoroughly  obtained 
his  confidence  as  to  secure  an  earnest  solicitation  from  him  to 
Congress  in  his  favor.  In  a  letter  to  Congress  of  the  1st  of 
November,   1777,    he    says:     "The    Marquis     de    Lafayette    is 
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extremely  solicitous  of  having  a  command  eqijal  to  his  rank.  I 
do  not  know  in  what  light  Congress  will  view  the  matter,  but 
it  appears  to  me,  from  a  consideration  of  his  illustrious  and  import- 
ant connexions,  the  attachment  which  he  has  manifested  for  our 
cause,  and  the  consequences  which  his  return  in  disgust  might 
produce,  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  gratify  him  in  his  wishes ;  and 
tlie  more  so,  as  several  gentlemen  from  Franee,  who  came  over 
under  some  assurances,  have  gone  back  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  His  conduct  with  respect  to  them  stands  in  a 
favorable  point  of  view,  having  interested  himself  to  remove  their 
uneasiness,  and  urged  the  impropriety  of  their  making  any  unfa- 
vorable representations  upon  their?  arrival  at  home ;.  and  in  all  his 
letters  he  has  placed  our  aiFairs  in  the  best  situation  he  could. 
Besides,  he  is  sensible,  discreet  in  his  manners,  has  made  gi-eat 
proficiency  in  our  language,  and  from  the  disposition  he  disco- 
vered at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  possesses  a  large  share  of 
bravery  and  military  ardor." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  highest  encomiums  ever  pronounced  of  a  man 
in  public  life,  is  that  of  a  historian  eminent  for  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind,  who  in  painting  a  great  character  by  a  single 
line  says  that  he  was  just  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  the  highest  offices 
which  he  attained,  and  never  above  them.  There  are  in  some  men 
qualities  which  dazzle  and  consume  to  little  or  no  valuable  purpose. 
They  seldom  belong  to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  They 
were  not  the  qualities  of  Washington,  or  of  Lafayette.  The  testi- 
monial offered  by  the  American  Commander  to  his  young  friend, 
after  a  probation  of  several  months,  and  after  the  severe  test  of  the 
disastrous  day  of  Brandywine,  was  precisely  adapted  to  tlie  man  in 
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whose  favor  it  was  given,  and  to  the  object  which  it  was  to  accom- 
plish. What  earnestness  of  purpose !  what  sincerity  of  comdction ! 
what  energetic  simplicity  of  expression  I  what  thorough  delineation 
of  character !  The  merits  of  Lafayette  to  the  eye  of  Wasliington 
are  the  candor  and  generosity  of  his  disposition — the  indefatigable 
industry  of  application  which  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  months  has 
already  given  him  the  ma&tery  of  a  foreign  language — ^good  sense — 
discretion  of  manners,  an  attribute  not  only  unusual  in  early  years 
but  doubly  rare  in  alliance  with  that  enthusiasm  so  signally  marked 
by  his  self-devotion  to  the  American  cause ;  and,  to  crown  all  the 
rest,  the  bravery  and  military  ardor  so  brilliantly  manifested  at 
the  Brandywine.  Here  is  no  random  praise  ;  no  unmeaning 
panegyric.  This  cluster  of  qualities,  all  plain  and  simple,  but 
so  seldom  found  in  union  together,  so  generally  incompatible 
with  one  another,  these  are  the  properties  eminently  trustworthy  in 
the  judgment  of  Washington;  and  these  are  the  properties  which 
his  discernment  has  found  in  L'afayette,  and  wliich  urge  him  thus 
earnestly  to  advise  tlie  gratification  of  his  wish  by  tlie  assignment 
of  a  command  equal  to  the  rank  which  had  been  granted  to  his  zeal 
and  his  illustrious  name. 

The  recommendation  of  Washington  had  its  immediate  effect ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1777,  it  was  resolved  by  Congress  that 
he  should  be  informed  it  was  higlily  agreeable  to  Congress  that  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  Continental  Army. 

He  received  accordingly  such  an  appointment ;  and  a  plan  was 
organized  in  Congress  for  a  second  invasion  pf  Canada,  at  the  head 
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of  which  he  was  placed.  This  expedition,  originally  projected  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  might  be  connected 
with  the  temporary  dissatisfaction,  in  the  community  and  in  Con- 
gress, at  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavors  to  defend  Philadelphia, 
which  rival  and  unfriendly  partisans  were  too  ready  to  compare  with 
the  splendid  termination,  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army, 
of  the  Northern  campaign,  under  the  command  of  General  Gates. 
To  foreclose  all  suspicion  of  participation  in  these  views,  Lafayette 
proceeded  to  the  Seat  of  Congress,  and,  accepting  tlie  important 
charge  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  him,  obtained  at  his  par- 
ticular request  that  he  should  be  considered  as  an  officer  detached 
from  the  army  of  Washington,  and  to  remain  under  his  orders.  He 
then  repaired  in  person  to  Albany,  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  assemble  at  that  place,  in  order  to  cross  the  Lakes  on 
the  ice,  and  attack  Montreal ;  but  on  arriving  at  Albany  he  found 
none  of  the  promised  preparations  in  readiness — ^they  were  never 
effected.  Congress  some  time  after  relinquished  the  design,  and  the 
Marquis  was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Washington. 

In  the  succeeding  month  of  May,  his  military  talent  was  dis- 
played by  the  masterly  retreat  effected  in  the  presence  of  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  enemy's  force  from  the  position  at 
Barren  Hill. 

He  was  soon  after  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth;  and 
in  September,  1778,  a  resolution  of  Congress  declared  their  liigh 
sense. of  his  services,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  his  exertions  to 
conciliate  and  heal  dissensions  between  the  oflficers  of  the  French 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Count  d'Estaing  and  some  of  the  native 
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officers  of  our  army.  These  dissensions  had  arisen  in  the  first 
moments  of  co-operation  in  the  service,  and  had  threatened  per- 
nicious consequences. 

Up.  the  month  of  April,  1776,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Count 
de  Vergennes  and  of  M.  Turgot,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Financier  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  event  the  most  desirable  to  France  with  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,  was 
that  the  insurrection  should  be  suppressed.  This  judgment,  evinc- 
ing only  the  total  absence  of  all  moral  considerations,  in  the 
estimate,  by  these  eminent  statesmen,  of  what  was  desirable  to 
France,  had  undergone  a  great  change  by  the  close  of  the  year  1777. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  changed  the  question  between 
the  parties. '  The  popular  feeling  of  France  was  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans.  The  daring  and  romantic  movement  of  Lafayette, 
in  defiance  of  the  Government  itself,  then  higlily  favored  by  public 
opinion,  was  followed  by  universal  admiration.  The  spontaneous 
spirit  of  the  people  gradually  spread  itself  even  over  the  rank  cor- 
ruption of  the"  Court;  a  suspicious  and  deceptive  neutrality  suc- 
ceeded to  an  ostensible  exclusion  of  the  Insurgents  from  the  ports 
of  France,  till  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne  satisfied  the  casuists 
of  international  law  at  Versailles  that  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection was  no  longer  the  most  desirable  of  events;  but  that  the 
United  States  were,  de  facto ,  sovereign  and  independent ;  and  that 
France  might  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  them,  without 
giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  stepmother  country.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  1778,  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  France  and 
the  United  States  was  concluded,  and  with  ft,  on  the  same  day,  a 
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Treaty  of  eventual  Defensive  Alliance,  to  take  effect  only  in  the 
event  of  Great  Britain's  resenting  by  v/ar  against  France  the 
consummation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty.  The  war  immediately 
ensued,  and  in  the  summer  of  1778  a  French  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  d'Estaing  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Independence. 

By  these  events  the  position  of  the  Marquis  de  Lj^fayette  was 
essentially  changed.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  the  good  graces  of  his  Sovereign,  offended  at  his  absenting 
himself  from  his  country  without  permission,  but  gratified  with 
the  distinction  which  he  had  acquired  by  gallant  deeds  in  a  ser- 
vice now  become  that  of  France  herself.  .  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1778,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Commander-in-chief,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  representing  his  then  present  circumstances  with  the 
confidence  of  afi*ection  and  gratitude,  observing  that  the  sentiments 
which  bound  him  to  his  country  could  never  be  more  properly 
spoken  of  than  in  the  presence  of  men  who  had .  done  so  much 
for  their  own.  "As  long,  continued  he,  as  I  thought  I  could 
dispose  of  myself,  I  made  it  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  fight 
under  American  colors,  in  defence  of  a  cause  which  I  dare  more 
particularly  call  ours,  because  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  bleeding 
for  her.  Now,  Sir,  that  France  is  involved  in  a  war,  I  am  urged, 
by  a  sense  of  my  duty,  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  my  country, 
to  present  myself  before  the  King,  and  know  in  what  manner 
he  judges  proper  to  employ  my  services.  The  most  agreeable 
of  all  will  always  be  such  as  may  enable  me  to  serve  the  com- 
mon cause  among  those  whose  friendship  I  had  the  happiness  to 
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obtain,  and  whose  fortune  I  had  the  honor  to  follow  in  less 
smiling  times.  That  reason,  and  others,  which  I  leave  to  the 
feelings  of  Congress,  engage  me  to  beg  from  them  the  liberty  of 
going  home  for  the  next  winter. 

*'  As  long  as  there  were  any  hopes  of  an  active  campaign,  I 
did  not  think  of  leaving  the  field ;  tiow  that  I  see  a  very  peace- 
able and  undisturbed  moment,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  waiting 
on  Congress." 

In  the  remainder  of  the  letter  he  solicited  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  request  being  granted,  he  might  be  considered  as  a  soldier 
on  furlough,  heartily  wisliing  to  regain  his  colors  and  his  esteemed 
and  beloved  fellow-soldiers.  And  he  closes  with  a  tender  of  any 
services  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  render  to  the  American 
cause  in  his  own  country. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  accompanied  by  one  from  General 
Washington,  recommending  to  Congress,  in  terms  most  honorable 
to  the  Marquis',  a  compliance  with  his  request,  that  body  imme- 
diately passed  resolutions  granting  him  an  unlimited  leave  of 
absence,  with  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States  at  his  own 
most  convenient  time;  that  the  President  of  Congress  should 
write  him  a  letter  returning  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  that 
disinterested  zeal  which  had  led  hnn  to  America,  and  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  exertion 
of  his  courage  and  abilities  on  many  signal  occasions;  and  that 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles  should  be  directed  to  cause  an    ele^^ant   sword,  with 
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proper  devices,  to  be  made,  and  presented  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  These  resolutions  were  communijcated  to 
him  in  a  letter  expressive  of  the  sensibility  congenial  to  them, 
from  the   President  of   Congress,  Henry  Laurens. 

He  embarked   in    January,   1779,  in    the  frigate  Alliance,  at 
Boston,  and  on  the  succeeding  12th  day  of  February  presented 
himself  at  Versailles.     Twelve  months  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  of  eventful  AIJ'- 
ance  between  France  and  the  United  States.     They  had  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  been  deeply  engaged  in  war  with  a 
common  cause  against  Great    Britain,  and    it  was  the  cause  in 
which  Lafayette  had    been  shedding    his  blood :  yet,  instead  of 
receiving  him  with  open  arms,  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
country,  a  cold  and  hollow-hearted  order  was  issued  to  him  not 
to  present  himself  at  Court,  but  to  consider  himself  under  arrest, 
with  permission  to  receive  visits  only  from  his  relations.     This 
ostensible  mark  of  the  Royal  displeasure  was  to  last  eight  days, 
and  Lafayette  manifested  his  sense  of  it  only  by  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  inquiring  whether  the  interdiction  upon  him 
to  receive  visits  was  to  be  considered   as  extending  to  that  of 
Doctor  Franklin.      The  sentiment  of  universal  admiration  which 
had  followed  him  at  his  first  departure,  greatly  increased  by  his 
splendid  career  of  service  during  the  two  years  of  his  absence, 
indemnified  him  for  the  indignity  of  the  courtly  rebuke. 

He  remained  in  France  through  the  year  1779,  and  returned 
to  the  scene  of  action  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  He  continued 
in  the  French  service,  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  King's 
own  regiment  of  dragoons,  stationed  during  the  year  in  various 
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with  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  War,  urging  the 
employment  of  a.  land  and  naval  force  in  aid  of  the  American 
cause.  *'  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  in.  a 
letter  of  the  4th  of  March,  1780,  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
"  who,  during  his  residence  in  France,  has  been  extremely  zealous 
in  supporting  our  cause  on  all  occasions,  returns  again  to  fight 
.for  it.  He  is  infinitely  esteemed  and  beloved  here,  and  I  am 
persuaded  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  merit  a  continu 
ance  of  the  same  affection  from  America." 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  it  was, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1780,  resolved  in  Congress,  that  they  con- 
sidered his  return  to  America  to  resume  his  command  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  disinterested  zeal  and  persevering  attachment  which 
hkve  justly  recommended  him  to  the  public  confidence  and  ap- 
plause, and  that  they  received  with  pleasure  a  tender  of  the 
further  services  of  so  gallant  an(J  meritorious  an  officer. 

From  this  time  until  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1781, 
by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown, 
his  service  was  of  incessant  activity,  always  signalized  by  military 
talents  unsurpassed,  and  by  a  spirit  never  to  be  subdued.  At 
the  time  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  Lafayette  was  accompanying 
his  Commander-in-chief  to  an  important  conference  and  consult- 
ation with  the  French  General,  Rochambeau;  and  then,  as  in* 
every  stage  of  tlve  war,  it  seemed  as  if  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  his  personal  character,  his  individual  relations  with 
Washington,    with  the    officers    of    both  the   allied  armies,  and 
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and  secure  that  harmony  and  mutual  good  understanding  indis- 
pensable to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  common  cause.  His 
position,  too,  as  a  foreigner  by  birth,  a  European,  a  volunteer 
in  the  American  service,  and  a  person  of  high  rank  in  his 
native  eountry,  pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
painful  duty  of  deciding  upon  the  character  of  the  crime,  and 
upon  the  fate  of  the  British  officer,  the  accomplice  and  victim 
of  the   detested  traitor,  Arnold. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  when  Cornwallis 
with  an  overwhelming  force  was  spreading  ruin  and  devastation 
over  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union,  we  find  Lafayette, 
with  means  altogether  inadequate,  charged  witli  the  defence  of 
the  Territory  of  Virginia.  Always  equal  to  the  emergencies  in 
which  circumstances  placed  him,  liis  expedients  for  encountering 
and  surmounting  the  obstacles  v/hich  they  cast  in  his  way  are 
invariably  stamped  v/ith  the  peculiarities  of  his  character.  The 
troops  placed  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  Virginia 
were  chiefly  taken  from  the  Eastern  regiments,  unseasoned  to 
the  cHmate  of  the  South,  and  prejudiced  against  it  as  unfavo- 
rable to  the  health  of  the  natives  of  the  more  rigorous  regions 
of  the  North.  Desertions  became  frequent,  till  they  threatened 
the  very  dissolution  of  the  corps.  Instead  of  resorting  to  military 
execution  to  retain  his  men,  he  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of 
honor.  He  states,  in  general  orders,  the  great  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  enterprize  upon  which  he  is  about  to  embark ; 
represents  the  only  possibility  by  which  it  can  promise  success, — 
the  faithful    adherence    of   the  soldiers  to  their  chief,  and  his 
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that  if,  however,  any  individual  of  tlie  detachment  was  unwilling 
to  follow  him,  a  passport  to  return  to  his  home  should  be 
forthwith  granted  him  upon  his  application.  It  is  to  a  cause  like 
that  of  American  Independence  that  resources  like  tliis  are 
congenial.  After  these  general  orders,  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  desertion.  The  very  cripples  of  the  army  preferred  paying 
for  their  own  transportation  to  follow  the  corps,  rather  than 
to  ask  for  the  dismission  which  had  been  made  so  easily  accessible 
to   all. 

But  how  shall  the  deficiencies  of  the  military  chest  be  sup- 
plied ?  The  want  of  money  was  heavily  pressing  upon  the  ser- 
vice in  every  direction.  Where  are  the  sinews  of  war?  How 
are  the  troops  to  marcli  without  shoes,  linen,  clothing  of  all 
descriptions,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  ?  Lafayette  has  found 
them  all.  From  the  patriotic  merchants  of  Baltimore  he  obtains 
on  the  pledge  of  his  own  personal  credit,  a  loan  of  money  ade- 
quate to  the  purchase  of  the  materials;  and  from  the  fair  hands 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Monumental  City,  even  then  worthy  to 
be  so  called,  he  obtains  the  toil  of  making  up  the  needed  gar- 
ments. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  from  its  unpromising  outset,  w^ien 
Cornwallis  the  British  Commander  exulted  in  anticipation  that 
the  boy  could  not  escape  him  till  the  storming  of  the  twin  re- 
doubts, in  emulation  of  gallantry  by  the  valiant  Frenchmen  of 
Tiomesnil,  and  the  American  fellow-soldiers  of  Lafayette  led  by 
him  to  victory  at  Yorktown,  must  be  left   to  the  recording   pen 
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of  History.     Both  redoubts  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
and  Cornwallis,  with  averted  face,  surrendered  his  sword  to  Wash- 


ington. 


This  was  the  last  vital  struggle  of  the  war,  which  however 
lino-ered  throug-h  another  year  rather  of  nesrotiation  than  of  action. 
Immediately  after  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown,  Lafayette  asked 
and  obtained  again  a  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  family  and  his 
country,  and  with  this  closed  his  military  service  in  the  field  du- 
ring the  Revolutionary  War.  But  it  was  not  for  the  individual 
enjoyment  of  his  renown  that  he  returned  to  France.  The  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  accompanying  that  which  gave  him  a  discretionary 
leave  of  absence,  while  honorary  in  the  highest  degfee  to  hiin  v/ere 
equally  marked  by  a  grant  of  virtual  credentials  for  negotiation 
and  by  the  trust  of  confidential  powers,  together  with  a  letter 
of  the  warmest  commendation  of  the  gallant  soldier  to  the  favor 
of  his  King.  The  ensuing  year  was  consumed  in  preparations 
for  a  formidable  combined  French  %iid  Spanish  expedition  against 
the  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  particularly  the  Island 
of  Jamaica ;  thence  to  recoil  upon  New  York,  and  to  pursue  the 
offensive  war  into  Canada.  The  fleet  destined  for  this  gigantic 
undertaking  was  already  assembled  at  Cadiz ;  and  Lafayette, 
appointed  the  chief  of  the  Staff,  was  there  ready  to  embark  upon 
this  perilous  adventure,  when,  on  the  30th  of  November,  178£, 
the  preliminary  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  on  one  part,  and  the  Allied  Powers  of  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  other.  The  first 
intelligence  of  this  event  received  by  the  American  Congress  vras 
in  tlie  communication  of  a  letter  from  Lafayette. 
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The  war  of  American  Independence  is  closed.     The  People  of 
the  North  American  Confederation  are  in  union,  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent.   Lafayette  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  lived  the 
life  of  a  patriarch,  and  illustrated  the  career  of  a  hero.     Had  liis 
days  upon  earth  been  then  numbered,  and  had  he  then  slept  v/ith 
his  fathers,  illustrious  as  for  centuries  their  naines  had  been,  his 
name  to  the  end  of  time  would  have  transcended  them  all.     For- 
tunate youth  !    fortunate  beyond  even   the  measure  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  witli  whom  he  had  achieved  the  glorious  consum- 
mation of  American  Independence !     His  fame  was  all  his  own — 
not  cheaply  earned — not  ignobly  won.     His  fellow-soldiers  had 
been    the    champions    and    defenders    of    their    country.      They 
reaped  for  themselves,  for  their  wives,  their  children,   their   pos- 
terity  to   the    latest   time,   the    rewards    of   their    dangers    and 
their  toils.      Lafayette   had    watched,  and   labored,   and    fought, 
and  bled — not   for   himself,  not  for  his  family,  not,  in  the   first 
instance,    even    for    his    country.       In    the    legendary    tales    of 
Chivalry  we   read  of   tournaments   at   which   a  foreign  and    un- 
known    Knight   suddenly    presents    himself,   armed   in   complete 
steel,    and    with   the    vizor    down    enters    the    ring   to    contend 
with    the    assembled    flower    of   Knighthood    for    the    prize    of 
;  honor,   to   be    awarded    by   the    hand    of   Beauty ;    bears   it   in 
triumph  away,  and   disappears  from  the  astonished  multitude  of 
competitors  and  spectators  of  the  feats  of  arms.      But  where  in 
the  rolls  of  History,  where   in  the  fictions  of  Romance,   where 
but  in   the  life  of  Lafayette,  has  been  seen  the  noble  stranger, 
flying,  with  the  tribute  of  his  name,  his  rank,  his  affluence,  his 
ease,   his   domestic    bliss,   his  treasure,  his  blood,  to  the  relief 
of   a  sufl*ering  and    distant  land    in  the    hour  of  her   deepest 
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calamity — baring  his   bosom   to   her   foes,    arxd  not  at  the  tran- 
sient   pageantry  of   a  tournament,  but  for  a  succession   of  five 
years    sliaring    ail    the    vicissitudes    of    her    fortunes  ;     always 
eager   to   appear  at  the  post  of  danger- — tempering  the   glow  of 
youthful   ardor   with  the  cold  caution  of  a  veteran  commander ; 
bold   and    daring    in   action ;     prompt    in   execution ;     rapid    in 
pursuit ;    fertile   in   expedients ;    unattainable  in   retreat*     often 
exposed,  but   never    surprised,   never   disconcerted  ;    eluding  his 
enemy  when    within   his   fancied   grasp  ;   bearing   upon  him  with 
irresistible  sway  when   of  force  to   cope   with   liini  in   the  con- 
flict of  arms  !      And  what  is   this   but  the   diary  of  Lafayette, 
from    the    day  of   his   rallying    the    scattered    fugitives   of    the 
Brandywine,   insensible   of    the    blood   flowing  from  his   wound, 
to  the  storming  of  the  redoubt  at  Yorktown  I 

Henceforth  as  a  public  man  Layfayette  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  Frenchman,  always  active  and  ardent  to  serve  the  United 
States,  but  no  longer  in  their  service  as  an  officer.  So  trans- 
cendent had  been  his  merits  in  the  common  cause,  that  to 
reward  them  the  rule  of  progressive  advancement  in  the  armies 
of  France  was  set  aside  for  him.  He  received  from  the 
Minister  of  War  a  notification  that  from  the  da,y  of  his  retire- 
mient  from  the  service  of  tlie  United  States  as  a  Major  (jeneral, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  should  bold  the  same  rank  in  the 
armies  of  France,  to  da.te  from  the  day  of  the  capitulation  of 
Lord  Coniwallis. 

Henceforth  he  is  a  Frenchman,  destined  to   perform  in   the 
history  of  his   country  a   part  as    peculiarly  his  own,   and    not 
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less  glorious  than  that  which  he  had  performed  in  the  war  ot 
Independence.  A  short  period  of  profound  peace  followed  the 
great  triumph  of  Freedom.  The  desire  of  Lafayette  once  more 
to  see  the  land  of  his  adoption  and  the  associates  of  his  glory, 
the  fellow-soldiers  who  had  become  to  him  as  brothers,  and  the 
friend  and  patron  of  his  youth  who  had  become  to  him  as  a 
father-^sympathizing  with  their  desire  once  more  to  see  him — 
to  see  in  their  prosperity  him  who  had  first  come  to  them  in 
their  affliction — -induced  him  in  the  year  1784  to  pay  a  visit  to 
tiie  United  States.. 

On  the  4th  of  August  of  that  year  he  landed  at  New 
York,  and  in  the  space  of  five  months  from  that  time  visited 
his  venerable  friend  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  was  then  living 
in  retirement,  and  traversed  ten  States  of  the  Union ;  receiving 
every  where,  from  their  Legislative  Assemblies,  from  the  Mu- 
nicipal Bodies  of  the  cities  and  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
from  the  ofiicers  of  the  army  his  late  associates  (now  restored 
to  the  virtues  and  occupations  of  private  life),  and  even  from 
the  recent  emigrants  from  Ireland^  who  had  come  to  adopt 
for  their  country  the  self-emancipated  land,  addresses  of  gratu- 
lation  and  of  joy — the  eft-usions  of  hearts  grateful  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  for  the  possession  af  which  they  had 
been  so  largely  indebted  to  his  exertions — and,  finally,  from 
the  .United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  at 
Treixton. 

On  the  9th  of  December  it  was  resolved  by  that  body  tliat 
I  a  committee  to  consist  of  one  member  from^each  State   should 
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be  appointed  to  receive,  and  in  the  name  of  Congress  take  leave 
of  the  Marquis.  That  they  should  be  instructed  to  assure  him 
that  Congress  continued  to  entertain  the  same  hi^-h  sense  of  his 
abilities  and  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  America,  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  which  they  had  frequently  expressed  and  mani- 
fested on  former  occasions,  and  which  the  recent  marks  of  his 
attention  to  their  commercial  and  other  interest  had  perfectly 
confirmed.  ''  That,  as  his  uniform  and  unceasing  attachment  to 
to  this  country  has  resembled  that  of  a  patriotic  citizen,  the 
United  States  regard  him  with  particular  affection,  and  will  not 
cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  may  concern  his  honor  and 
prosperity,  and  that  their  best  and  kindest  wishes  will  always 
attend  him." 

And  it  was  further  resolved,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  be  signed  by  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  Congress,  expressive  of  the  high  sense  which  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  entertain  of  the  zeal, 
talents,  and  meritorious  services  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
and  recommending  him  to  the  favor  and  patronage  of  his 
Majesty. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was,  on  the  next  day,  carried 
into  execution.  At  a  solemn  interview  with  the  Committee  of 
Con'gress,  received  in  their  Hall,  and  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  their  Committee,  John  Jay,  the  purport  of  these  resolutions 
was  communicated  to  him.  He  replied  in  terms  of  fervent 
sensibility  for  the  kindness  manifested  personally  to  himself; 
and  with  allusions  to  the  situation,  the  prospects,  and  the  duties 
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of  the  People  of  this  countrv,  he  pointed  out  the  great  interests 
which  he  believed  it  indespensable  to  their  welfare  that  they 
should  cultivate  and  cherish.  In  the  following  memorable  sen- 
tences the  ultimate  objects  of  his  solicitude  are  disclosed  in  a 
tone  deeply  solemn  and  impressive : — 

"May  this  immense  Temple  of  Freedom,"  said  he,  **ever 
stand,  a  lesson  to  oppressors,  an  example  to  the  oppressed,  a 
sanctuary  for  the  rights  of  mankind !  and  may  tliese  happy 
United  States  attain  that  complete  splendor  and  prosperity  which 
will  illustrate  the  blessings  of  their  Government,  and  for  ages 
to  come  rejoice  the  departed   souls  of  its  founders !" 


Fellow-citizens !  Ages  have  passed  away  since  these  v.-ords 
were  spoken;  but  ages  are  the  years  of  the  existence  of  Na- 
tions. The  founders  of  this  immense  Temple  of  Freedom  have 
all  departed,  save  here  and  there  a  solitary  exception,  even 
while  I  speak,  at  the  point  of  taking  wing.  The  prayer  of 
Lafayette  is  not  yet  consummated.  Ages  upon  ages  are  still 
to  pass  away  before  it  can  have  its  full  accomplishment ;  •  and 
for  its  full  accomplishment,  his  spirit,  hovering  over  our  heads, 
in  more  than  echoes  talks  around  these  walls.  It  repeats  the 
prayer  which  from  his  lips  fifty  years  ago  was  at  once  a  pai'ting 
blessing  and  a  prophecy ;  for  were  it  possible  for  the  whole^ 
human  race  now  breathing  the  breath  of  life  to  be  assembled 
v/ithin  this  Hall,  your  Orator  would,  in  your  name  and  in 
that  of  your  constituents,  appeal  to  them  to  testify  for  your 
fathers  of  the  last  generation,  that,  so  far  as  has  depended 
upon  them,  the  blessing  of  Lafayette  has  been  prophecy!     Yes! 
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this  immense  Temple  of  Freedom  still  stands,  a  lesson  to  op- 
pressors, an  example  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  sanctuary  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  I  Yes!  with  the  smiles  of  a  benignant  Pro- 
vidence, the  splendor  and  prosperity  of  these  happy  United 
States  have  illustrated  the  blessings  of  their  Government,  and, 
we  may  humbly  hope,  have  rejoiced  the  departed  souls  of  its 
founders.  For  the  past  your  fathers  and  you  have  been  respon- 
sible. The  charge  of  the  future  devolves  upon  you  and  upon 
your  children.  The  vestal  fire  of  Freedom  is  in  your  custody ! 
May  the  souls  of  its  departed  founders  never  be  called  to 
witness  its  extinction  by  neglect,  nor  a  soil  upon  the  purity 
of  its  keepers! 

"VVitli  this  valedictory,  Lafayette  took,  as  he  and  those  wlio 
heard  him  then  believed,  a  final  leave  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States.  He  returned  to  France,  and  arrived  at  Paris 
on   the   25th   of   Janu?.ry,  1785. 

He  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  tha  concerns  of 
the  United  States,  and  exerted  his  influence  with  the  French 
Government  to  obtain  reductions  of  duties  favorable  to  thsir 
commerce  and  fisheries.  In  the  summer  of  1786  he  visited 
several  of  the  German  Courts,  and  attended  the  last  great  review 
by  Frederick  the  Second  of  his  veteran  army — a  review  un- 
usually splendid,  and  specially  remarkable  by  the  attendance  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  military  commanders  of  Europe. 
In  the  same  year  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  manifested  the 
continued  recollection  of  his  services  rendered  to  the  People 
of   that  Commonwealth,  by  a  complimentary  token  of  gratitude 
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not  less  honorable  than  it  was  unusual.  They  resolved  that 
two  busts  of  Lafayette,  to  be  executed  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Houdon,  should  be  procured  at  their  expense ;  that 
one  of  them  should  be  placed  in  their  own  Legislative  Hall, 
and  the-  other  presented,  in  their  name,  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  Paris.  It  was  accordingly  presented 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  ^Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  in  France,  and  by  the  permission  •  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth was  accepted,  and  with  appropriate  solemnity  placed  in 
one  of  tlie  Halls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  Metropolis  of, 
France. 

We  have  gone  through  one  stage  of  the  life  of  Lafayette: 
we  are  now  to  see  him  acting  upon  another  theatre — in  a  cause 
still  essentially  the  same,  but  in  the  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples  to  his  own   country. 

The  immediately  originating  question  which  occasioned  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  same  with  that  from  which  the 
American  Revolution  had  sprung — Taxation  of  the  People  without 
their  consent.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Kings  of  France 
had  been  accustomed  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  People  by  Royal 
Ordinances.  But  it  was  necessary  that  these  Ordinances  should 
be  registered  in  the  Parliaments  or  Judicial  Tribunals-;  and 
these  Parliaments  claimed  the  ridit  of  remonstratins:  against 
them,  and  sometimes  refused  the  registry  of  them  itself.  The 
members  of  the  Parliaments  held  tlieir  offices  by  purchase,  but 
were  appointed  by  the  King  and  were  subject  to  banishment 
or  imprisonment  at  his  pleasure,     Louis   the'  Fifteenth,.^ towards 
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y  ■  .    .         .  ■    1   ■. 

^       the  close  of   his  reign   had  abolished  the"  Parliaments,   6ut  th^y 
had   been   restored   at  the   accession   of  his   successor. 
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The  finances  of  the  Kingdom  were  in  extreme  disorder.  Tne 
Minister,  or  Comptroller  General,  De  Calonne,  after  attempting 
various  projects  for  obtaining  the  supplies,  the  amount  and  need  of 
Vhich  he  was  with  lavish  hand  daily  increasing,  betliought  himse 
at  last  of  calling  for  the  counsel  of  others.  He  prevailed  upon 
tlie  King  to  convoke,  not  the  States  General,  but  an  Assembly  o. 
Notables.  There  was  something  ridiculous  in  the  very  name  by 
vhich  this  meeting  was  called,  but  it  consisted  of  a  selection  from 
all  the  Grandees  and  Dignitaries  of  the  Kingdom.  The  two  brothers 
of  the  King,  all  the  Princes  of  the  blood.  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
Dukes  and  Peers,  the  Chancellor  and  Presiding  Members  of  the 
Parliaments,    distinguished  Members  of  the    Noblesse,  and     tlfe^ 

N\    Mayors  and  Chief  Magistrates  of  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  of 

^     the  Kingdom,  constituted  this  Assembly.     It  was  a  representation     \ 
of  every  interest  but  that  of  the  People.     They  were  appointed 
by  the  King,  were  members  of  the  highest  Aristocracy,  and  were 
assembled  with  the  design  that  their  deliberations  should  be  con 

X  fined  exclusively  to  the  subjects  submitted  to  their  consideration 
by  the  Minister.  These  were  certain  plans  devised  by  him  for 
replenishing  the  insolvent  Treasury,  by  assessments  upon  the 
privileged    classes,  the  very  Princes,  Nobles,  Ecclesiastics,    and 

>        Magistrates  exclusively  represented  in  the  Assembly  itself. 
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Of  this  meeting  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  \^%  a  member.  It 
was  held  in  February,  1787,  and  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
and  banishment  of  the  Minister  by  whom  it  had  been  convened. 
In  thfi^fiscal  ^onceMis  which  absorbed  th*  ,er^re/and  attcnitioa  of 


others,  LafayetV  too,k  comparativelyJUiti'e  interest.  -\His  views 
were  more  comprehensive. 

The  Assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  tlilrty-seven 
persons,  and  divided  itself  into  seven  sections  or  bureaux,  each  V._ 
presided  by  a  Prince  of  tlie  blood.  Lafayette  was  allotted  to 
the  division  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  King,  and  since  known  as  Cliarles  the 
Tenth.     The  propositions  made  by  Lafayette  were — 

1.  Tlie  suppression  of  Lettres  de  Cachet,  and  the  abolition 
of  all   arbitrai-y  imprisonment. 

2.  The  establishment  of  religious  toleration,  and  tlie  restoration 

of  the  Protestants  to  their  civil  lights.  / 

/ 

L 

S.  .  The  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly  representing 
tlie  People  of  France — Personal  Liberty — Religious  Liberty — 
and  a  Representative  Assembly  of  the  People.  These  were  his 
demands. 

The  first  and  second  of  them  produced,  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  no  deep  impression  upon  the  Assembly,  nor  upon  the 
public.  Arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  had  become  universally  odious.  They  were 
worn-out  instruments,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wielded 
them.      There   was  none   to   defend  them. 

But    the    demand    for    a    National    Assembly   startled    the 
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Prince  at  tlie  head  of  the  Bureau.  What!  said  the  Count 
d'Artois,  do  you  ask  for  the  States  General  ?  Yes,  Sir,  was 
the  answer  of  Lafayette,  and  for  something  yet  better.  You 
desire  then,  replied  tlie  Prince,  that  I  should  take  in  writing, 
and  report  to  the  King,  that  the  motion  to  convoke  tJie  States 
General  has  been  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  ?  "  Yes, 
Sir:"  and  the  name  of  Lafayette  was  accordingly  reported  to 
the   King. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables  was  dissolved — De  Calonne  was 
displaced  and  banished,  and  his  successor  undertook  to  raise 
the  needed  funds  by  the  authority  of  Royal  Edicts.  The  war 
»  of  litigation  with  the  Parliaments  recommenced,  which  termi- 
nated only  with  a  positive  promise  that  the  States  General 
should  be  convoked. 

From  that  time  a  total  revolution  of  Government  in  France 
was  in  progress.  It  has  been  a  solemn,  a  sublime,  often  a 
most  painful,  and  yet,  in  the  contemplation  of  great  results,  a 
refreshing  and  cheering  contemplation.  I  cannot  follow  it  in 
its  overwhelming  multitude  of  details,  even  as  connected  with 
•  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lafayette.  A  second  Assembly  of 
Notables  succeeded  the  first;  and  then  an  Assembly  of  the 
States  General,  first  to  deliberate  in  separate  orders  of  Clergy, 
Nobility,  and  Third  Estate;  but,  finally,  constituting  itself  a 
National  Assembly,  and  forming  a  Constitution  of  limited  Mo- 
narchy, with  an  hereditary  Royal  Executive,  and  a  I^egislature 
in  a  single  Assembly  representing  tlie  People. 

Lafayette    was    a   member    of    the    States    General   first  as- 
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sembled.  Their  meeting  was  signalized  by  a  struggle  between 
the  several  orders  of  which  tliey  were  composed,  which  resulted 
in  breaking  them  all  down  into  one  National  Assembly. 

The  convocation  of  the  States  General  had,^  in  one  respect, 
operated,  in  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  that  of  North  America.  It  had 
changed  the  question  in  conti-oversy.  It  was,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  King  of  France,  a  concession  that  he  had  no  lawful  power 
to  tax  the  People  without  their  consent.  The  States  General, 
therefore,  met  with  this  admission  already  conceded  by  the  King. 
In  the  American  conflict  the  British  Government  never  yielded 
the  concession.  They  undertook  to  maintain  their  supposed 
right  of  arbitrary  taxation  by  force ;  and  then  the  People  of 
the  Colonies  renounced  all  community  of  Government,  not  only 
with  tl^e  King  and  Parliament,  but  with  the  British  Nation. 
They  reconstructed  the  fabric  of  Government  for  themselves, 
and  held  the  People  of  Britain  as  foreigners — friends  in  peace — 
enemies   in   war. 

The  concession  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  implied  in  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General,  was  a  virtual  surrender  of 
absolute  power — an  acknowledgment  that,  as  exercised  by  him- 
self and  his  predecessors,  it  had  been  usurped.  It  was  in 
substance  an  abdication  of  his  Crown.  There  was  no  power 
which  he  exercised  as  King  of  France,  the  lawfulness  of 
which  was  not  contestable  on  tlie  same  principle  which  denied 
him  the  right  of  taxation.  When  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
General    met    at   Versailles,  in    May,  ir89,  there    was    but    a 
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shadow  of  the  Royal  authority  left.  They  felt  that  the  power 
of  the  Nation  was  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  not  sparing 
in  the  ute  of  it.  The  Representatives  of  the  Third  Estate, 
double  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility, 
constituted  themselves  a  National  Assembly,  and  as*"-a  signal 
for  the  demolition  of  all  privileged  orders,  refused  to  deliberate 
in  separate  Chambers,  and  thus  compelled  the  Representatives 
of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  to  merge  their  separate  existence 
in   the  general  mass  of  the  popular  Representation. 

Thus  the  edifice  of  society  was  to  be  reconstructed  in  France 
as  it  had  been  in  America.  'Jhe  King  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
overawe  the  Assembly,  by  calling  regiments  of  troops  to  Versailles, 
and  surrounding  with  them  the  hall  of  their  meeting.  But  there 
was  defection  in  the  army  itself,  and  even  the  person  of  the  King 
soon  ceased  to  be  at  his  own  disposal.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1789, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fermentation  which  had  succeeded  the  fall  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  while  the  Assembly  was  surrounded  by  armed 
soldiers,  Lafayette  presented  to  tliem  his  Declaration  of  Rights — 
the  first  declaration  of  human  rights  ever  proclaimed  in  Europe. 
It  was  adopted,  and  became  the  basis  of  that  which  the  Assembly 
promulgated  with  their  Constitution. 

It  was  in  this  heijaisphere,  and  in  our  own  country,  that  all  its 
principles  had  been  imbibed.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  De- 
claration was  presented,  the  convulsive  struggle  between  the  ex- 
piring Monarchy  and  the  new-bom  but  portentous  anarchy  of  the 
Parisian  populace  was  taking  place.  The  Royal  Palace  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Assembly  was  surrounded  with  troops,  and  insurrection 
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was  kindling  at  Paris.  In  the  midst  of  the  popular  commotion,  a 
deputation  of  sixty  members,  with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  was 
sent  from  the  Assembly  to  tranquilize  the  People  of  Paris,  and 
tliat  incident  was  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the  National 
Guard  throughout  the  Realm,  and  of  the  appointment,  with  the 
approbation  of  tlie  King,  of  Lafayette  as  their  General  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

This  event,  without  vacating  his  seat  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, connected  him  at  once  with  the  military  and  the  popular 
movement  of  the  Revolution.  The  National  Guard  was  the  armed 
militia  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  embodied  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  the  protection  of  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  for 
the  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the  People.  In  his  double 
capacity  of  Commander  General  of  this  force,  and  of  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  his  career,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years,  was  beset  with  the  most  imminent  dangers, 
and  with  difficulties  beyond  all  human  power  to  surmount. 

The  ancient  Monarchy  of  France  had  crumbled  into  ruins. 
A  National  Assembly,  formed  by  an  irregular  Representation  of 
Clergy,  Nobles,  and  Third  Estate,  after  melting  at  the  fire  of  a 
revolution  into  one  body,  had  transformed  itself  into  a  Constituent 
Assembly  representing  the  People,  had  assumed  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  Government,  extorted  from  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  undertaken  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  French 
Nation,  founded  at  once  upon  the  theory  of  human  rights,  and 
upon  the  preservation  of  a  royal  hereditary  Crown  upon  the  head 
of  Louis  tlie  Sixteenth.  Lafayette  sincerely  believed  tliat  such  a 
system  would  not  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
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'things.  An  hereditary  Monarchy,  surrounded  by  popular  institu- 
tions, presented  itself  to  his  imagination  as  a  practicable  form  of 
government;  nor  is  it  certain  that  even  to  his  last  days  he  ever 
abandoned  this  persuasion.  The  element  of  hereditary  Monarchy 
in  tins  Constitution  was  indeed  not  congenial  with  it.  The  proto- 
type from  which  the  whole  fabric  had  been  drawn,  had  no  such 
element  in  its  composition.  A  feeling  of  generosity,  of  compassion, 
of  commiseration  with  tlie  unfortunate  Prince  then  upon  the 
throne,  who  had  been  his  Sovereign,  and  for  his  ill-fated  family, 
mingled  itself,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  with  his  well- 
reasoned  faith  in  the  abstract  principles  of  a  republican  creed. 
The  total  abolition  of  the  monarchical  feature  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  his  theory,  but  the  family  of  Bourbon  had  still  a  strong 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  French  People;  History  had  not  made 
up  a- record  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  elective  Kings — a 
strong  Executive  Head  was  absolutely  necessary  to  curb  the  im- 
petuosities of  the  People  of  France;  and  the  same  doctrine  which 
played  upon  the  fancy,  and  crept  upon  the  kind-hearted  bene- 
volence of  Lafayette,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  sanctioned  by  the  suffrages  of  its  most  intel- 
ligent, virtuous,  and  patriotic  members,  and  was  finally  embodied . 
in  that  royal  democracy,  the  result  cf  their  labors,  sent  forth  to 
the  world,  under  the  guarantee  of  numberless  oaths,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  France  for  all  aftertime. 

But  during  the  same  period  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  and  while  tliey  were  in  actual  conflict  with  the 
expiring  energies  of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  another  portentous  power 
had  arisen,   and  entered  with  terrific  activity  into  the   contro- 
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versies  of  the  time.  This  was  the  power  of  popular  insur- 
rection, organized  bj  voluntary  associations  of  clubs,  and 
impelled  to  action  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  City  of 
Paris. 

The  first  movements  of  the  People  in  the  state  of  insur 
rection  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  1789,  and  issued  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  and  in  the  murder  of  its  Go- 
vernor, and  of  several  other  persons,  hung  up  at  lamp-posts, 
or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frenzied  multitude,  without  form  of 
trial  and  without  shadow  of  guilt. 

The  Bastile  had  long  been  odious  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  persons  arrested  by  arbitrary  orders  for  offences  against 
the  Government,  and  its  destruction  was  hailed  by  most  of 
the  friends  of  Liberty  throughout  the  world  as  an  act  of  pa- 
triotism and  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  People.  The 
brutal  ferocity  of  the  murders  was  overlooked  or  palliated  in  the 
glory  of  the  achievement  of  razing  to  its  foundations  the  exe- 
crated Citadel  of  Despotism.  But,  as  the  summary  justice  of 
insurrection  can  manifest  itself  only  by  destruction,  the  ex- 
ample once  set  became  a  precedent  for  a  series  of  years  for 
scenes  so  atrocious,  and  for  butcheries  so  merciless  and  horrible, 
that  memory  revolts  at  the  task  of  recalling  them  to  the  mind. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  this  Discourse, 
to  follow  the  details  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  final  de- 
thronement  of   Louis  the   Sixteenth,  and    the   extinction   of   the 

Constitutional  Monarchy  of  France,  on  the  10th  of  August,' 1792. 
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During  that  period  the  two  distinct  Powers  were  in  continual 
operation — sometimes  in  concert  with  each  other,  sometimes  at 
irreconcilable  opposition.  Of  these  Powers,  one  was  the  People 
of  France,  represented  by  the  Parisian  populace  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  other  was  the  People  of  France,  represented  suc- 
cessively by  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  and  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  elected 
to   carry  it  into  execution. 

The  movements  of  the  insurgent  Power  were  occasionally 
convulsive  and  cruel,  without  mitigation  or  mercy.  Guided 
by  secret  springs,  prompted  by  vindictive  and  sanguinary  am- 
bition, directed  by  hands  unseen  to  objects  of  individual 
aggrandizement,  its  agency  fell  like  the  thunderbolt,  and  swept 
like  the  whirlwind. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assemblies  were  deliberative  and 
intellectual.  They  began  by  grasping  at  the  whole  power  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  they  finished  by  sinking  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Parisian  populace.  The  Constituent  Assembly  numbered 
among  its  members  many  individuals  of  great  ability  and  of 
pure  principles,  but  they  were  overawed  and  domineered  by 
that  other  Representation  of  the  People  of  France,  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  Munici- 
pality of  Paris,  disconcerted  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  the  counsels  of  the  prudent.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  under  the  perturbations  of  such  a  controlling  power,  a 
Constitution  suited  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
Nation  should  be  formed. 
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Through  the  whole  of  this  period  the  part  performed  by 
Lafayette  was  without  parallel  in  history.  The  annals  of  the 
human  race  exhibit  no  other  instance  of  a  position  comparable 
for  its  unintermitted  perils,  its  deep  responsibilities,  and  its 
providential  issues,  with  that  which  he  occupied  as  Commander 
General  of  the  National  Guard,  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  numerous  insurrections  of  the 
People  he  saved  the  lives  of  multitudes  devoted  as  victims,  and 
always  at  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  his  own.  On  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  1789,  he  saved  the  lives  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth and  of  his  Queen.  He  escaped  time  after  time  the 
daggers  sharpened  by  princely  conspiracy  on  one  hand,  and  by 
popular  frenzy  on  the  other.  He  witnessed  too,  without  being 
able  to  prevent  it,  the  butchery  of  Foulon  before  his  eyes;  and 
the  reeking  heart  of  Berthier,  torn  from  his  lifeless  trunk,  was 
held  up  in  exulting  triumph  before  him.  On  this  occasion  and  on 
another  he  tlirew  up  his  commission  as  Commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards;  but  who  could,  have  succeeded  him  even  with 
equal  power  to  restrain  these  volcanic  excesses?  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  those  who  well  knew  that  his  place  could  never  be 
supplied,  he  resumed  and  continued  in  the  command  until  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  Constitution,  upon  which  he  defini- 
tively laid  it  down  and  retired  to  private  life  upon  his  estate  in 
Auvergne. 

As  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  it  is  not  in  the 
detailed  organization  of  the  Government  which  they  prepared, 
that  his  spirit  and  co-operation  is  to  be  traced.  It  is  in  the 
principles  which  he  proposed  and   infused  into  the   system.      As 
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at  the  first  Assembly  of  Notables  his  voice  had  been  raised  for 
the  abolition  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  for  the  extinction  of 
religious  intolerance,  and  foi'  the  representation  of  the  People, 
so  in  the  National  Assembly  besides  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  itself,  he  made  or 
supported  the  motions  for  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury, 'for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
for  the  abolition  of  all  titles  of  nobility,  and  for  the  declaration 
of  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  the  suppression  of  all  the 
privileged  orders,  without  -exception  of  the  Princes  of  the  royal 
family.  Thus,  while  e.s  a  legislator  he  was  spreading  tne 
principles  of  universal  liberty  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
State,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  force  of  the  Nation, 
he  was  controlling,  repressing,  and  mitigating,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  effected  by  human  power,  the  excesses  of  the  People. 

The  Constitution  was  at  length  proclaimed,  and  the  Con- 
stituent National  Assembly  was  dissolved.  In  advance  of  this 
event,  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  Federation  was  exhibited  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1790,  the  iirst  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile.  There  was  an  ingenious  and  fanciful  association 
of  ideas  in  the  selection  of  that  day.  The  Bastile  was  a  State 
Prison,  a  massive  structure,  which  had  stood  four  hundred 
years,  every  stone  of  which  was  saturated  with  sighs  and  tears, 
and  echoed  the  groans  of  four  centuries  of  oppression.  It  was 
the  very  type  and  emblem  of  the  despotism  which  had  so  long 
weighed  upon  France.  Demolished  from  its  summit  to  its 
foundation  at  the  first  shout  of  Freedom  from  the  People, 
what  day  could  be  more    appropriate    than  its   anniversary  for 
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the  day  of  solemn  consecration  of  the  new  fabric   of    Govern- 
ment, founded   upon  the   rights  of  man  r 

I  shall  not  describe  the  magnificent  and  melancholy  pageant 
of  tliat  day.  It  has  been  done  by  abler  hands,  and  in  a  style 
which  could  only  be  weakened  and  diluted  by  cepetition.*'  The 
religious  solemnity  of  the  mass  was  performed  by  a  Prelate,  then 
eminent  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  dignitaries 
of  the  land;  still  eminent,  after  surviving  the  whole  circle  of  sub- 
sequent revolutions.  No  longer  a  father  of  the  Church  but  among 
the  most  distinguished  laymen  and  most  celebrated  statesmen 
of  France,  his  was  the  voice  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  this  new  Constitution  for  his  liberated  country;  and  he  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  Lafayette,  and  thirty  thousand  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Confederated  National  Guards  of  the  Kingdom, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  of  five  hundred  tliousand 
of  their  counti'ymen,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Nation,  to 
the  Constitution,  and  all,  save  tlie  Monarch  himself,  to  the  King. 
His  corresponding  oath  was,  of  fidelity  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  high  office,  and  to  the  People. 

Alas !  and  was  it  all  false  and  hollow !  had  these  oaths  no 
ijiore  substance  than  the  breath  that  usliered  them  to  tlie  winds  I 
It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  short  ^nd  turbulent  exist- 
ence of  this  royal  democracy,  to  mark  the  frequent  paroxysms 
of  popular  frenzy  by  which  it  was  assailed  and  the  catastrophe 
by  wliicli  it  perished,  and  to  believe  that  tlie  vows  of  all  who 
swore    to    support    it    were   sincere.      But,    as    well    might    the 

*  In  the  Address  to  the  young  men  of  Boston,  by  Edward  Everett. 
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sculptor  of  a  block  of  marble,  after  exhausting  his  genius  and  his 
art  in  giving  it  a  beautiful  human  form,  call  God  to  witness  that 
it  shall  perform  all  the  functions  of  animal  life,  as  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  of  France  could  pledge  the  faith  of  its  members 
that  their  royal  democracy  should  work  as  a  permanent  or- 
ganized form  of  government.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  con- 
tained all  the  principles  essential  to  freedom.  The  frame  of 
government  was  radically  and  irreparably  defective.  The  here- 
ditary Royal  Executive  was  itself  an  inconsistency  with  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  The  Legislative  power,  all  concentrated 
in  a  single  Assembly,  was  an  incongruity  still  more  glaring. 
These  were  both  departures  from  the  system  of  organization 
which  Lafayette  had  witnessed  in  the  American  Constitutions: 
neither  of  them  was  approved  by  Lafayette.  In  deference  to 
the  prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  times  he  ac- 
quiesced in  them,  and  he  was  destined  to  incur  the  most 
imminent  hazards  of  his  life,  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  gives  value  to  life  itself,  in  faithful  adherence  to 
tiiat  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to   support. 

Shortly  after  his  resignation  as  Commander  General  of  tlie 
National  Guards,  the  friends  of  liberty  and  order  presented 
him  as  a  candidate  for  election  as  Mayor  of  •  Paris ;  but  he 
had  a  competitor  in  the  person  of  Pethion  more  suited  to  the 
party,  pursuing  with  inexorable  rancor  the  abolition  of  tlie 
Monarchy  and  the  destruction  of  the  King;  and,  what  may 
seem  scarcely  credible,  the  remnant  of  the  party  which  still 
adhered  to  the  King,  the  King  himself,  and  above  all  the 
Queen,  favored   the  election  of   the  Jacobin   Pethion   in   prefer- 
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ence  to  that  of  Lafayette.  They  were,  too  fatally  for  them- 
selves, successful. 

From  the   ^rst  meeting  of  the  Legislative   Assembly    under 

the   Constitution  of   1791,   the  destruction  of  the  King  and  of 

* 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic   by  means 

of  the  popular  passions  and  of  popular  violence,  were  the  de- 
liberate purposes  of  its  leading  members.  The  spirit  with 
which  the  Revolution  had  been  pursued  from  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  had  caused  the  emigration  of  great 
numbers  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy ;  and  among  them  the  two 
brothers  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  of  several  other  Princes 
of  his  blood.  They  had  applied  to  all  the  other  great  Mo- 
narchies of  Europe  for  assistance  to  uphold  or  restore  the 
crumbling  Monarchy  of  France.  The  French  Reformers  them- 
selves, in  the  heat  of  their  political  fanaticism,  avowed,  without 
disguise,  the  design  to  revolutionize  all  Europe,  and  had  emis- 
saries in  every  country  openly  or  secretly  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  insurrection  against  all  established  Governments.  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  and  his  Queen,  an  Austrian  Princess,  sister  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  were-  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  Austrian 
Government  for  the  rescue  of  the  King  and  royal  family  of 
France  from  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  so  incessantly 
beset.  In  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  a  part  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  the  emigrants  from  France  were  assembling  with  indi- 
cations of  a  design  to  enter  France  in  hostile  array  to  effect 
a  counter-revolution;  and  the  brothers  of  the  King,  assuming 
a  position  at  Coblentz,  on  the  borders  of  their  countrj^  were 
holding   councils,  the    object  of   which   was   to  march  in    arms 
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to  Paris  to  release  the  King  from  captivity,  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  Monarchy  to   the   dominion  of   absolute  Power. 

The  King,  who  even  before  his  forced  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Escape  from  his  palace  prison,  was,  in  April,  1792.  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  declaring  war  against  the  very 
Sovereigns  who  wer€  arming  their  Nations  to  rescue  him  from 
his  revolted  subjects.  Three  armies,  each  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  were  levied  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  this  w^ar,  and 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Luckner,  Rochambeau, 
and  Lafayette.  As  he  passed  through  Paris  to  go  and  take  the 
command  of  his  army,  he  appeared  before  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, the  President  of  which,  in  addressing  him,  said  that 
the  Nation  would  oppose  to  their  enemies  the  Constitution  and 
Lafayette. 

But  the  enemies  to  the  Constitution  were  within  the  walls. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  when  most  of  the  men  and  many 
of  the  passions  of  those  days  have  passed  away,  when  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  results  should  be  regarded  \vith  the 
searching  eye  of  philosophical  speculation  as  lessons  of  expe- 
rience to  after  ages,  may  it  even  now  be  peraiitted  to  remark 
how  much  the  virtues  and  tlie  crimes  of  men,  in  times  of 
political  convulsion,  are  modified  and  characterized  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  The  great  actors  of 
the  tremendous  scenes  of  revolution  of  those  times  were  men 
educated  in  schools  of  high  civilization,  and  in  the  humane 
and    benevolent    precepts   of   the    Christian   religion.      A    small 
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portion  of  them  were  vicious  and  depraved ;  but  tlie  great 
majority  were  wound  up  to  madness  by  that  war  of  conliicu- 
ing  interests  and  absorbing  passions,  enkindled  by  a  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  social  system.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great 
master  of   human   nature-— 

**  In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility  ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ears, , 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tig-er." 

Too  faithfully  did  tlie  People  of  France,  and  the  leaders  of  their 
factions,  in  that  war  of  all  the  political  elements,  obey  that  in- 
junction. Who  that  lived  in  that  day  can  remember !  who  since 
born  can  read,  or  bear  to  be  told  the  horrors  of  the  20th  of 
June,  the  10th  of  August,  the  2d  and  Sd  of  September,  1792, 
of  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  and  of  a  multitude  of  others,  during 
which  in  dreadful  succession  the  murderers  of  one  day  were  the 
victims  of  the  next,  until  tliat,  when  the  insurgent  populace 
themselves  were  shot  down  by  thousands  in  the  very  streets  of 
Paris  by  the  military  legions  of  the  Convention,  and  tlie  rising 
fortune  and  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte !  WIk)  can  remember, 
or  read,  or  hear  of  all  this,  without  shuddering  at  the  sight  of 
man,  his  fellow-creature,  in  the  drunkenness  of  political  frenzy 
degrading  himseif  beneath  the  condition  of  the  cannibal  savage-— 
'  beneath  even  the  condition  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  I  and 
who  but  with  a  feeling  of  deep  mortification  can  reflect,  that  tho 
rational  and  immortal  being  to  the  race  of  which  he  himself  be- 
longs, sliould,  even  in  his  most  palmy  state  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, be  capable  of  this  self-transformation  to  brutalityJ 
9  * 
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In  this  dissolution  of  all  the  moral  elements  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  men  in  their  social  condition — in  this  monstrous 
and  scarcely  conceivable  spectacle  of  a  King  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  Nation  in  secret  league  with  the  enemies  against  whom 
he  has  proclaimed  himself  at  war,  and  of  a  Legislature  con- 
spiring to  destroy  the  King  and  Constitution  to  which  they  have 
sworn  allegiance  and  support,  Lafayette  alone  is  seen  to  preserve 
his  fidelity  to  the  King,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  his  country : 


"  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.' 


On  the  16th  of  June,  1792,  four  days  before  the  first  violation 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  by  the  populace  of  Paris,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jacobins,  Lafayette  in  a  letter  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  had  denounced  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  called  upon  the 
Assembly  to  suppress  them.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Paris  in 
person,  presented  himself  at  the  b^r  of  the  Assembly,  repeated 
his  denunciation  of  the  Club,  and  took  measures  for  suppressing 
their  meetings  by  force.  He  proposed  also  to  the  King  himself 
to  furnish  him  with  means  of  withdrawing  with  his  family  to 
Compeigne,  where  he  would  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  multitude.  Tlie  Assembly  by  a  great 
majority  of  votes  sustained  the  principles  of  his  letter,  but  the 
King  declined  his  proffered  assistance  to  enable  liim  to  withdraw 
from  Paris;  and  of  those  upon  whom  he  called  to  march  with 
him  and  shut  up  the  hall  where  the  Jacobins  held  their  meet- 
ings, not  more  than  thirteen  persons  presented  themselves  at  the 
appointed  time. 
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He  returned  to  his  army,  and  became  thenceforth  the  special 
object  of  Jacobin  resentment  and  revenge.      On  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, on  a  preliminary  measure  to  the  intended  insurrection  of 
the  10th,  the  question  was  taken,  after  several  days  of  debate, 
upon  a  formal  motion  that  he   should  be  put  in  accusation  and 
tried.     The  last  remnant  of  freedom  in  that  Assembly  was  tlien 
seen    by   the  vote   upon   nominal   appeal,   or   yeas   and  nays,  in 
which   four   hundred  and   forty-six  votes  were  for  rejecting   the 
charge,   and  only  two    hundred   and   twenty-four    for   sustaining 
it.      Two   days    after,  the   Tuilleries  were    stormed   by  popular 
insurrection.      The    unfortunate    King  was    compelled    to    seek 
refuge,  with  his  family,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and   escaped   from   being   torn  to   pieces  by  an   infuriated  mul- 
titude,  only  to   pass   from  his  palace  to  the  prison,  in  his  way 
to   the   scaffold. 

'  This  revolution,  thus  accomplished,  annihilated  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Government,  and  the  cause  for  which  Lafayette 
had  contended.  The  people  of  France  by  their  acquiescence, 
a  great  portion  of  them  by  direct  approval,  confirmed  and 
sanctioned  tlie  abolition  of  the  Monarchy.  The  armies  and 
their  commanders  took  the  same  victorious  side  :  not  a  show 
of  resistance  was  made  to  the  revolutionary  torrent,  not  an  arm 
was  lifted  to  restore  the  fallen  Monarch  to  his  throne,  nor  even 
to  rescue  or  protect  his  person  from  the  fury  of  his  inexorable 
foes.  Lafayette  himself  would  have  marched  to  Paris  with  his 
army  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  this  disposition 
he  was  not  seconded  by  his  troops.  After  ascertaining  that  the 
effort  would   be  vain,  and  after  arijesting  at  Sedan  the  members 


of  the  Deputation  from  the  Legislative  Assembly,  sent  after 
their  own  subjugation  to  arrest  him,  he  determined,  as  the  only 
expedient  left  him  to  save  his  honor  and  his  principles,  to,  with- 
draw both  from  the  army  and  the  country ;  to  pass  into  a  neu- 
tral territory,  and  tlience  into  these  United  States,  the  country 
of  his  early  adoption  and  his  fond  partiality,  where  he  was  sure 
of  finding  a  safe  asylum,  and  of  meeting  a  cordial  welcome. 

But  his  destiny  had  reserved  him  for  other  and  severer 
trials.  We  have  seen  him  struggling  for  the  support  of  prin- 
ciples, against  tlvs  violence  of  raging  factions  and  the  fickleness 
pf  the  multitude  ;  we  are  now  to  behold  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  mankind,  and  to  witness  the  nature  of 
their  tender  mercies  to  him. 

It  was  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Liege  that  he,  together 
wdth  his  companions,  Latour  Maubourg,  Bureau  de  Puzy,  and 
Alexandre  Lameth,  was  taken  by  Austrians,  and  transferred  to 
Prussian  guards.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  could 
not  by  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  Nations  be  treated  even  as 
a  prisoner  of  w-ar.  He  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  State. 
Prisoners  of  State  \u  the  M'onar<:hies  of  Europe  are  always 
presumed  guilty,  and  are  treated  as  if  entitled  as  little  to  mercy 
as  to  justice.  Lafayette  was  immured  in  dungeons,  first  at 
Wesel,  then  at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia. 
By  what  right  ?  By  none  known  am&ng  men.  By  what  au- 
thority ?  TTiat  has  never  been  avowed.  For  w^hat  cause  h  None 
has  ever  been  assigned.  Taken  by  Austrian  soldiers  upon  a 
neutral  territory,  he  was  handed  over  to  Prussian  jailers  ;    and, 
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when  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  abandoned  his  Austrian 
ally,  and  made  his  separate  peace  with  republican  France,  he  re- 
transferred  his  illustrious  prisoner  to  the  Austrians,  from  whom 
he  had  received  him,  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  blessing 
of  regaining  his  liberty  even  from  the  hands  of  Peace.  Five 
years  was  the  duration  of  this  imprisonment,  aggravated  by 
every  indignity  that  could  make  oppression  bitter.  That  it  was 
intended  as  imprisonment  for  life,  was  not  only  freely  avowed 
but  significantly  made  known  to  him  by  his  jailors  ;  and  while 
with  -affected  precaution  the  means  of  terminating  his  sufferings 
by  his  own  act  were  removed  from  him,  the  barbarity  of  ill 
usage,  of  unwholesome  food,  and  of  a  pestiferous  atmosphere, 
was  applied  with  inexorable  rigor,  as  if  to  abridge  the  days 
which  at  the  same  time  were  rendered  as  far  as  possible  in- 
supportable to  himself* 

Neither  the  genferous  sympathies  of  the  gallant  soldier, 
'General  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  nor  the 
personal  solicitation  of  Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  grateful  Nation,  nor  the 
persuasive  accents  of  domestic  and  conjugal  affection,  implor- 
ing the  Monarch  of  Austria  for  the  release  of  Lafayette,  could 
iivail.  The  unsophisticated  feeling  of  generous  nature  in  the 
hearts  of  men  at  this  outrage  upon  justice  and  humanity,  was 
manifested  in  another  form.  Two  individuals,  private  citizens, 
one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Francis  Huger,  the  other 
a  native  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  Doctor  Erick  Bollmann, 
undertook  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives  to  supply 
means  for  his  escape  from  prison,  and  their  personal  aid  to  its 


accomplishment.  Their  design  was  formed  with  great  address, 
pursued  with  untiring  perseverance,  and  executed  with  undaunted 
intrepidity.  It  was  frustrated  by  accidents  beyond  the  control 
of  human  sagacity. 

To  his  persecutions,  however,  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  just 
Providence  had,  in  its  own  time  and  in  its  own  way,  prepared 
a  termination.  The  hands  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  tied  by 
mysterious  and  invisible  bands  against  the  indulgence  of  mercy 
to  the  tears  of  a  more  than  heroic  wife,  were  loosened  by  the 
more  prevailing  eloquence,  or,  rather,  were  severed  by  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  Executive  Directory  then  swaying  the  destinies  of. 
France. 

Lafayette  and  his  fellow-sufferers  were  still  under  the  sentence 
of  proscription,  issued  by  the  faction  which  had  destroyed  the 
Constitution  of  1791  and  murdered  the  ill-fated  Louis  and  his 
Queen.  But  revolution  had  followed  upon  revolution  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Monarchy,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  The 
Federative  Republicans  of  the  Gironde  had  been  butchered  by 
the  Jacobin  Republicans  of  the  Mountain.  The  Mountain  had 
been  subjugated  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  sections  of 
Paris  by  a  reorganization  of  parties  in  the  National  Convention, 
and  with  aid  from  the  armies.  Brissot  and  his  federal  asso- 
ciates, Danton  and  his  party,  Robespierre  and  his  subaltern 
demons,  had  successively  perished,  each  by  the  measure  applied 
to  themselves  which  they  had  meted  out  to  others;  and  as  no 
experiment   of   political  empiricism  was    to  be    omitted    in  the 
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medley  of  the  French  Revolutions,  the  hereditary  Executive, 
with  a  single  Legislative  Assembly,  was  succeeded  by  a  Con- 
stitution witli  a  Legislature  in  two  branches,  and  a  five-headed 
Executive,  eligible,  annually  one-fifth,  by  their  concurrent  votes, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  a  Directory.  This  was  the  Govern- 
ment at  whose  instance  Lafayette  was  finally  liberated  from  tlie 
dungeon   of  Olmutz. 

But  while  this  Directory  were  shaking  to  their  deepest 
foundations  all  the  Monarcliies  of  Europe ;  while  they  were 
stripping  Austria,  the  most  potent  of  them  all,  piece-meal  of 
her  territories;  while  they  were  imposing  upon  her  the  most 
humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  and  bursting  open  her  dungeons 
to  restore  their  illustrious  countrymen  to  the  light  of  day  and 
the  blessing  of  personal  freedom,  they  were  themselves  explod- 
ing by  internal  combustion,  divided  into  two  factions,  each 
conspiring  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Lafayette  received  his 
freedom,  only  to  see  the  two  members  of  the  Directory  who 
had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  effecting  his  liberation,  out- 
lawed and  proscribed  by  their  colleagues :  one  of  them,  Carnot, 
a  fugitive  from  his  country,  lurking  in  banishment  to  escape 
pursuit;  and  the  other,  Barthelemy,  deported,  with  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  without  form  of  trial,  or  even 
of  legal  process,  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  Guiana.  All  this 
was  done  with  the  approbation,  expressed  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  of  Napoleon,  and  with  co-operation  of  his  army.  Upon 
being  informed  of  the  success  of  this  Pride's  purge,  he  wrote 
to  the  Directory  that  he  had  with  him  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  upon  whom  they  might  rely  to  cause  to  be  respected  all 
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the  measures  tliat    they  should  take    to  establish  liberty  upon 
solid  foundations. 

Two  years  afterwards,  another  revolution,  directly  accom- 
plished by  Napoleon  himself,  demolished  the  Directory,  the 
Constitution  of  the  two  Councils,  and  the  solid  liberty,  to  the 
support  of  which  the  hundred  thousand  men  had  bieen  pledged, 
had  introduced  another  Constitution,  with  Bonaparte  himself  for 
its  Executive  Head,  as  i:ae  first  of  three  Consuls,  for  five 
years. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  revolutions,  Lafayette  resided 
for  about  two  years,  first  in  the  Danish  Territory  of  Holstein, 
and  afterwards  at  Utrecht,  in  the  Batavian  Republic.  Neither 
of  them  had  been  effected  by  means  or  in  a  manner  which  could 
possibly  meet  his  approbation.  But  the  Consular  Government 
commenced  with  broad  professions  of  republican  principles,  on 
the  faith  of  which  he  returned  to  France,  and  for  a  series  of 
years  resided  in  privacy  and  retirement  upon  his  estate  of  La 
Grange.  Here,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  felicity,  emliiittered  only  by  the  loss,  in  1807, 
of  that  angel  upon  earth,  tlie  partner  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  life,  he  employed  his  time,  and  witnessed  the  upward  night 
and  downward  fall  of  the  soldier  and  sport  of  fortune.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  He  had  soon  perceived  the  hoUowness  of  the 
Consular  professions  of  pure  republican  principles,  and  withheld  him- 
self from  all  participation  in  the  Government.  In  1802,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Upper  Loire,  and,  in  declining  the  appointment,  took  occasion  to 
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present  a  review  of  his  preceding  life,  and  a  pledge  of  his  per- 
severance in  the  principles  which  he  had  previously  sustained; 
"  Far,"  said  he,  "  from  the  scene  of  public  affairs,  and  devoting 
myself  at  last  to  the  repose  of  private  life,  my  ardent  wishes 
are,  that  external  peace  should  soon  prove  the  fruit  of  those 
miracles  of  glory  which  are  even  now  surpassing  the  prodii»;ies 
of  tlie  preceding  campaigns,  and  that  internal  peace  should  be 
consolidated  upon  the  essential  and  invariable  foundations  of 
true  liberty.  Happy  that  twenty-three  years  of  vicissitudes  ia 
my  fortune,  and  of  constancy  to  my  principles,  authorize  me  to 
repeat,  that,  if  a  Nation  to  recover  its  rights  needs  only  the 
will,  they  can  only  be  preserved  by  inflexible  fidelity  to  its  ob- 
ligations." ■' 

When  the  First  Consulate  for  five  years  was  invented  as 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  Napoleon's  ambition,  he  suffered 
Sieyes,  the  member  of  the  Directory,  whom  he  had  used  as  an 
instrument  for  casting  off  that  worse  than  worthless  institution, 
to  prepare  another  Constitution,  of  which  he  took  as  much  as 
suited  his  purpose,  and  consigned  the  rest  to  oblivion.  One  of 
the  wheels  of  this  new  political  engine  was  a  Conservative  Senate, 
forming  the  peerage  to  sustain  the  Executive  Head.  This  body 
it  was  the  interest  and  tlie  policy  of  Napoleon  to  conciliate,  and 
he  filled  it  with  men  who,  through  all  the  previous  stages  of  the 
Revolution,  had  acquired  and  maintained  the,highest  respectability 
of  character.  Lafayette  was  urged  ^vith. great  earnestness  by  Na- 
poleon himself  to  take  a  seat  in  this  Senate;  but  after  several 
conferences  with  the  First  Consul  in  which  he  ascertained  the 
extent  of  his  designs,  he  peremptorily  declined.  His  answer 
.     9 
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to  the  Minister  of  War  tempered  his  refusal  with  a  generous 
and  delicate  compliment,  alluding  at  the  same  time  to  the  po-  • 
sition  which  the  consistency  of  his  character  made  it  his  duty 
to  occupy.  To  the  First  Consul  himself,  in  terms  equally  can- 
did and  explicit,  he  said,  **  that,  from  the  direction  which  public 
affairs  were  taking,  what  he  already  saw,  and  what  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  it  did  not  seem  suitable  to  his  character  to  enter 
into  an  order  of  things  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  in  which 
he  would  have  to  contend  without  success,  as  without  public 
utility,  against  a  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  great  ob- 
ligations." 

Not  long  afterwards,  when  all  republican  principle  was  so 
utterly  prostrated  that  he  was  summoned  to  vote  on  the  question 
whether  the  cithen  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sliould  be  Consul  for 
life,  Lafayette  added  to  his  vote  the  following  comment :  "I 
cannot  vote  for  such  a  Magistracy  until  the  public  liberty  shall 
have  been  sufficiently  guaranteed ;  and  in  that  event  I  vote  for 
Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

-  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  tlie  First  Consul  a  letter 
explanatory  of  his  vote,  which  no  Republican  will  now  read 
without  recognizing  the  image  of  inordinate  and  triumphant 
ambition  cowering  under  the  rebuke  of  disinterested  virtue. 

"The    18th    of  Brumaire    (said    this  letter)    saved  France; 

and  I  felt  myself  recalled  by  the  liberal  professions    to    which 

you  had  attached  your  honor.    Since  then  we  have  seen  in  the 

"^        Consular    power    that    reparatory    dictatorship  which,  under  the 


*auspices  of  your  genius,  has  achieved  so  much ;  yet  not  so  much 
as  will  be  the  restoration  of  liberty.^  It  is  impossible  that  you, 
General,  the  lirst  of  that  order  of  men  who  to  compare  and  seat 
themselves  take  in  the  compass  of  all  ages,  that  you  should  wish 
siicli  a  revolution—so  many  victories,  so  much  blood,  so  many 
calamities  and  prodigies,  should  have  for  the  world  and  for  you 
no  otlier  result  than  an  arbitrary  Government.  The  French 
People    have    too    well    known    their  rights  ultimately  to  forget 

•  them;  but  perhaps  they  are  now  better  prepared,  than  in  the 
time  of  their  eft*erves<:ence,  to  recover  them  usefully;  and  you, 
by  the  force  of  your  character  and  of  the  public  confidence,  by 
the  superiority  of  your  talents,  of  your  position,  of  your  fortune, 
may,  by  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  surrfiount  every  danger 
and  relieve  every  anxiety.  I  have  then  no  other  than  patriotic 
and  personal  motives  for  wishing  you  this  last  addition  to  your 
glory — a  permanent  magistracy;  but  it  is  due  to  the  principles, 
the  engagements,  and  the  actions  of  my  whole  life,  to  wait,  before 
giving  my  vote,  until  liberty  shall  have  been  settled  upon  found- 
ations worthy  of  the  Nation  and  of  you.  I  hope.  General,  that 
you  will  here  find,  as  heretofore,  that  with  the  perseverance  of 
my  political  opinions  are  united  sincere  good  wishes  personally 
to  you,  and  a  profound  sentiment  of  my  obligations  to  you." 

The  writer  of  this  letter;  and  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
ISave  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere  been  instruments  of  tran- 
scendent power,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  shape   the    ends 

of  its  wisdom  in  the  wonderful  storv  of  the  French  Revolution. 
« 
In  contemplating  the  part  which  each  of  them  had  acted  upon 

that  great  theatre  of  human  destiny,  before  thQ  date  of  the  letter, 
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how  strange  was  at  that  moment  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
individuals  to  each  other  and  to  the  world  !  Lafayette  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  great  movement  then  in  progress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom  in  France,  and  in  the  European  world ;  but  his 
agency  had  been  all  intellectual  and  moral.  He  had  asserted  ar^d 
proclaimed  the  principles.  He  had  never  violated,  never  betrayed 
them.  Napoleon,  a  military  adventurer,  had  vapored  in  proclama- 
tions, and  had  the  froth  of  Jacobinism  upon  his  lips ;  but  his  soul 
v/as  at  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  Revolution  was  to  Lafayette  ' 
the  cause  of  human  kind ;  to  Napoleon  it  was  a  mere  ladder  of 
ambition. 

Yet,  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  Lafayette 
after  a  series  of  immense  sacrifices  and  unparalleled  siifterings, 
was  a  private  citizen,  called  to  account  to  the  world  for  declining 
to  Vote  for  placing  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  French  Nation, 
with  arbitrary  and  indefinite  power  for  life ;  and  Napoleon,  amid 
professions  of  unbounded  devotion  to  liberty,  was,  in  the  face 
of  mankind)  ascending  the  steps  of  an  hereditary  imperial  and 
royal  throne.'  Such  was  their  relative  position  then;  what  is 
it  now  ?  Has  History  a  lesson  for  mankind  more  instructive 
than  the  contrast  and  the  parallel  of  their  fortunes  and  their  fate  ? 
Time  and  chance,  and  the  finger  of  Providence,  which  in  every 
deviation  from  the  path  of  justice  reserves  or  opens  to  itself 
an  avenue  of  return,  has  brought  each  cf  these  mighty  men  to  ^ 
close  of  life,  congenial  to  the  character  with  which  he  travelled 
over  its  scenes.  The  Consul  for  life,  the  hereditary  Emperor  and 
King,  expires  a  captive  on  a  barren  rock  in  the  'wilderness  of  a 
distant  Ocean — separated  from  his  imperial  wife — separated  from 
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his  son,  who  survives  him  only  to  pine  away  his  existence,  and 
die  at  the  moment  of  manhood  in  the  condition  of  an  Austrian 
Prince,  i  The  Apostle  of  Liberty  survives,  again  to  come  for- 
^vard  the  ever-consistent '  champion  of  her  cause,  and  finally  to 
close  his  career  in  peace,  a  Republican,  without  reproach  in 
death  as  he"  had  been  witlwut  fear  throughout  life.  ^ 

But  Napoleon  was  to  be  the  actificer  of  his  own  fortunes, 
prosperous  and  adverse.  He  was  rising  by  tlie  sword ;  by  the 
sword  he  was  destined  to  fall.  Tlie  counsels  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue  fell  forceless  upon  his  ear,  or  ^nk  into  his  heart  only  to 
kindle  resentment  and  hatred.  He  sought  no  further  personal 
intercourse  with  Lafayette ;  and  denied  common  justice  to  his 
son,  who  had  entered  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  from  whom  he  withheld  the  promotion  justly  due  to 
his  services. 

The  career  of  glory,  of  fame,  and  of  power,  of  which  the 
Consulate  for  life  was  but  .the  first  step,  was  of  ten  years'  con- 
tinuance, 'till  it  had  reached  its  zenith ;  till  the  astonished  eyes 
of  mankind  beheld  the  charity  scholar  of  Brienne,  Emperor. 
King,  and  Protector  of   the  Confederation   of    the  Rhine,  ban- 

•  queting  at  Dresden,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tributary  crown- 
ed heads,  among  whom   was  seen  that  very  Francis  of  Austria, 

jgthe  keeper,  in  his  Castle  of  Olmutz,  of  the  republican  Lafayette. 

And  upon  thai  day  of  the   banqueting   at   Dresden,  the  star   of 

Napoleon  culminated  from  the  Equator.      Tliencefoi'ward    it  was 

.to  descend  with  motion  far  more  rapid   than  when  rising,  till   it 

sank   in    endless    night.      Through   that    long   period    Lafayette 
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remained   in  retirement  at  La  Grange.    Silent   amidst  the  deaf- 
t 
ening  shouts  of  victory  from  Marengo,  and  Jena,  and  Austerlitz, 

and  Friedland,  and  Wagram,  and  Borodino — silent  at  the  con- 
flagration of  Moscow ;  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina ;  at  the 
irretrievable  diftomfiture  of  Leipzig;  at  the  capitulation  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  and  at  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  under 
the  auspices  of  the  inveterate  enemies  of  France — as  little  could 
Lafayette  participate  in  the  measures  of  that  restoration  as  in 
the  usurpations  of  Napoleon.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  qtuir- 
tered  upon  tlie  French  Nation  as  tJie  soldiers  of  the  victorious 
armies  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Yet  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  who  held  his  Crown  as  the  gift  of  the  con- 
querors of  France,  the  most  humiliating  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  tiie  vanquished  Nation,  affected  to  hold  .  it  by 
Divine  right,  and  to  grant,  as  a  special  favor,  a  Charter,  or' 
Constitution,  founded  on  tlie  avowed  principle  that  all  the 
liberties  of  the  Nation  v»^ere  no  more  than  gratuitous  donations 
of  the   King. 

These  pretensions,  with  a  corresponding  course  of  policy 
pursued  by  the  reinstated  Government  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  disregard  of  the  national  feelings  and  interests  of  France, 
with  which  Europe  was  remodelled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  within 
a  year  from  the  time  when  he  had  been  relegated  there.  He  ^ 
landed  as  a  solitary  adventurer,  and  the  Nation  rallied  round 
him  with  rapture.  He  came  with  promises  to  the  Nation  of 
freedom  as  well  as  of  independence.  The  Allies  of  Vienna  . 
proclaimed   against  him  a  war  of  extermination,  and   reinvaded 


France  with  armies  exceeding  in  numbers  a  million  of  men. 
Lafayette  had  been  courted  by  Napoleon  upon  his  return.  He 
was  again  urged  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
peremptorily  declined,  from  aversion  to  its  hereditary  character. 
He  had  refused  to  resume  his  title  of  nobility,  and  protested 
against  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  and  the  additional  ikct 
entailing  the  imperial  hereditary  Crown  upon  tlie  family  of 
Napoleon.  But  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  election 
as  a  member  of  the  popular  Representative  Chamber  of  the 
]^egislature,  and  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Electoral  Col^ 
lege  of  his  Department  to  that  station. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  Avas  the  last  desperate  struggle  of 
Napoleon  to  recover  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  its  issue  fixed  his 
destiny  forever.  He  escaped  almost  aloiie  from  the  field,  and 
returned  a  fugitive  to  Paris,  projecting  to  dissolve  by  armed 
force  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and,  assuming  a  dictatorial 
power,  to  levy  a  new  army  and  try  the  desperate  chances  of 
another  battle.  This  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  energy  and 
promptitude  of  Lafayette.  At  his  instance  the  Assembly 
adopted  three  resolutions,  one  of  which  declared  them  in  per- 
manent session,  and  denounced  any  attempt  to  dissolve  them 
as  a  crime  of  high  treason. 

^        After  a  feeble  and    fruitless   attempt    of    Napoleon,   through 
his  brother  Lucien,  to  obtain  from  the  Assembly  itself  a  tem- 
porary dictatorial    power,  he  abdicated  tlie   elmperial  Crown  in 
favor  of  his  infant    son;   but   his  abdication    could   not  relieve 
•France  from  tjie   deplorable   condition  to  which  he  had  reduced 
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her.  France,  from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  allied  Monarchs;  and,  as  the  last  act  of  their 
revenge,  they  gave  her  again  the  Bourbons.  France  was  con- 
strained to  receive  them.  It  was  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  resistance  was  of  no  avail.  The  Legislative  Assembly  ap- 
pointed  a  Provisional  Council  of  Government,  and  Commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Lafayette  was  one,  to  negotiate  with  the  allied 
armies  then  rapidly  advancing  upon  Paris. 

The  Allies  manifested  no  disposition  to  negotiate.  They 
closed  the  doors  of  their  Hall  upon  the  Representatives  of  the 
People  of  France.  They  reseated  Louis  the  Eighteenth  upon 
his  throne.  Against  these  measures  Lafayette  and  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  had  no  means  of  resistance  left,  save  a  fearless 
protest,  to  be  remembered  when  the  day  of  freedom  should 
return. 

■9 

From  the  time  of  this  second  restoration  until  his  death, 
Lafayette,  who  had  declined  accepting  a  seat  in  the  hereditary 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  inflexibly  refused  to  resume  his  title  of 
nobility,  tliough  the  Charter  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  had  restored 
them  all,  was  almost  constantly  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  More  tlian 
once,  however,  the  influence  of  the  court  was  successful  in  de- 
feating his  election..  At  one  of  these  intervals  he  employed 
the   leisure  affbrded  him  in  revisiting  the  United  States. 

Forty   years    had  elapsed    since  he  had    visited    and    taken 
leave  of   them,  at  tlie  close  of   the  Revolutionarj^  "War.     The  * 
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greater  part  of  the  generation  for  and  witii  whom  he  had 
fought  his  first  fields,  had  passed  away.  Of  the  two  millions 
of  souls  to  whose  rescue  from  oppression  he  had  crossed  the 
Ocean  in  1777,  not  one  in  tQn  survived.  But  their  places 
were  supplied  by  more  than  five  times  tlieir  numbers — their 
descendants  and  successors.  The  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
affection  for  Lafayette,  far  from  declining  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  quickened  in  spirit  as  it  advanced  in  years,  and  seemed 
to  multiply  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Peopler  The 
Nation  had  never  ceased  to  sympathize  with  his  fortunes,  and 
in  every  vicissitude  of  his  life  had  manifested  the  deepest 
interest  in  his  welfare.  He  had  occasionally  expressed  his 
intention  to  visit  once  more  the  scene  of  his  early  achieve- 
^  ments,  aad  the  country  which  had  requited  his  seiTices  by  a 
just  estimate  of  their  value.  In  February,  1824,  a  solemn 
Legislative  act,  unanimously  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  tlie  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
charged  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  with  the  duty  of 
communicating  to  him  tlie  assurances  of  grateful  and  affectionate 
attachment  still  cherished  for  him  by  tlie  Government  and 
People  of  the  United  »States,  and  of  tendering  to  him  a  na- 
tional ship,  with  suitable  accommodation,  for  his  conveyance  to 
tJiis   counfey. 

Ten  years  have  passed  away  since  the  occurrence  of  that 
event.  Since  then,  the  increase  of  population  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  Union  exceeds,  in  numbers,  the  whole  mass  of 
that  infant  community  to  whose  liberties  he  had  devoted,  in 
early  youth,  his  life  and  fortune.  His  companions  and  fellow- 
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soldiers  of  the  war  of  Independence,  of  whom  a  scanty  rem- 
nant still  existed  to  join  in  the  universal  shout  of  welcome 
with  which  he  landed  upon  our  shores,  have  been  since,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  dropping  away:  pass  but  a  few 
short  years  more,  and  not  an  individual  of  that  generation  with 
which  he  toiled  and  bled  in  the  cause  of  human  kind  upon 
his  first  appearance  on  the  field  of  human  action,  will  be  left. 
The  gallant  officer  and  distinguished  Representative  of  the  People, 
at  whose  motion  upon  this  floor  the  invitation  of  the  Nation 
was  given — ^the  Chief  Magistrate  by  whom  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  Legislature  it  was  tendered — the  surviving  Pre- 
sidents of  tlie  United  States,  and  their  venerable  compeer  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  received  him  to  the 
arms  of  private  friendship  while  mingling  their  voices  in  the 
chorus  of  public  exultation  and  joy,  are  no  longer  here  to  shed 
the  tear  of  sorrow  upon  his  departure  from  this  earthly  scene. 
They  all  preceded  him  in  the  translation  to  another,  and,  we 
trust,  a  happier  world.  The  active  energetic  manhood  of  the 
Nation,  of  whose  infancy  he  had  been  the  protector  and  bene- 
factor, and  who  by  the  protracted  festivities  of  more  than  a 
year  of  jubilee  manifested  to  him  their  sense  of  the  obligations 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  him,  are  already  descending 
into  the  vale  of  years.  The  children  of  the  public  schools^ 
who  thronged  in  double  files  to  pass  in  review  before  him  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance  and  a  smile  from  his  eye, 
are  now  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  land,  rearing  another 
generation  to  envy  tlieir  parents  the  joy  which  they  can  never 
share,  of  having  seen  and  contributed  to  the  glorigus  and  trium- 
phant reception  of  Lafayette. 
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Upon  his  return  to  France  Lafayette  was  received  with  a 
welcome  by  his  countrymen  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  than  that 
with  which  he  had  been  greeted  in  this  country.  From  his 
landing  at  Havre  till  his  arrival  at  his  residence  at  La  Grange 
it  was  again  one  triumphal  march,  rendered  but  tlie  more 
striking  by  the  interruptions  and  obstacles  of  an  envious  and 
jealous  Government.  Threats  were  not  even  spared  of  arrest- 
ing him  as  a  criminal,  and  holding  him  responsible  for  the  spon- 
taneous and  irrepressible  feelings  manifested  by  the  People  ia 
his  favor.  He  was  very  soon  after  his  return  again  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  thenceforward,  in 
that  honorable  and  independent  station,  was  the  soul  of  that 
steadfast  and  inflexible  party  which  never  ceased  to  defend,  and 
was  ultimately   destined  to  vindicate   the   libertixs  of  France. 

The  Government  of  the  Bourbons,  from  the  time  of  their 
restoration,  was  a  perpetual  struggle  to  return  to  tlie  Satur- 
nian  times  of^  absolute  power.  For  thejn  the  Sun  and  Moon 
had  stood  still,  not,  as  in  tlie  miracle  of  ancient  story  for 
about  a  whole  day,  but  for  more  than  a  whole  century. 
Reseated  upon  their  throne,  not  as  the  Stuarts  had  been  in 
the  ^ seventeenth  century  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  same 
People  which  had  expelled  them,  but  by  the  arms  of  foreign 
Kings  and  hostile  armies,  instead  of  aiming  by  the  liberality 
of  their  Governrnent  and  by  improving  the  condition  of  their 
People  to  make  them  forget  tlie  humiliation  of  the  yoke  im- 
posed upon  them,  they  labored  with  unyielding  tenacity  to 
make  it  more  galling.  They  disarmed  the  National  Guards ; 
they  cramped   and   crippled  the   right  of  suffrage    in    elections; 
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they  perverted  and  travestied  the  institution  of  juries;  they 
fettered  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  in  their  external  policy 
lent  themselves  Avilling  instruments  to  crush  the  liberties  of  Spain 
and  Italy.  The  spirit  of  the  Nation  ^vas  curbed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  principles  of  freedom  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  1789  had  taken  too  deep  root  'to  be  extirpated.  Charles  the 
Tenth,  by  a  gradual  introduction  into  his  councils  of  the  most 
inveterate  adherents  to  the  anti-revolutionary  Government,  was 
preparing  tlie  way  for  tlie  annihilation  of  the  Charter  and  of  the 
Legfslativ-e  Representation  of  the  People.  In  proportion  as  this 
plan  approached  to  its  maturity  the  resistance  of  the  Nation  to 
its  accomplishment  acquired  consistency  and  organization.  The 
time  had  been,  when,  by  tlie  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  the  control  of  the  Press,  tiud  even  of  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  Legislature,  the  Opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
had  dwindled  down  to  not  more  than  thirty  members.  But 
under  a  rapid  succession  of  incompetent  and  unpopular  Adminis- 
trations, the  majority  of  the  House  of  Deputies  had  passed  from 
the  side  of  the  Court  to  that  of  theT  People.  In  August,  1829, 
the  King,  confiding  in  his  imaginary  strength,  reorganized  his 
Ministry  by  the  appointment  of  men  whose  reputation  was  itself 
a  pledge  of  the  violent  and  desperate  designs  in  contemplation. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  an  address  ta 
the  King,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  out  of  four 
hundred  members,  declared  to  him,  in  respectful  terms,  that  a 
concurrence  of  sentiments  between  his  Ministers  and  the  Nation 
was  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  People  under"  his  Go- 
vernment, and  that  this  concurrence  did  riot  exist.  He  replied 
that  his  determination  was  immovable,  and  dissolved  the  Assembly. 
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A  new  election  was  held ;  and  so  odious  throughout  the  Nation 
were  the  measures  of  the  Court,  that  of  tlie  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  members'  who  had  signed  the  address  against  the 
Ministers,  more  than  two  hundred  were  re-elected.  The  Oppo- 
sition had  also  gained  an  accession  of  numbers  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Deputations,  and  it  was  apparent  that  upqn  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  the  Court  party  could  not  be  sustained. 

At  this  crisis,  Charles  the  Tenth,  as  if  resolved  to  leave 
himself  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  to  complain  of  his  expul- 
sion from  tlie  throne,  in  defiance  of  the  Charter  to  the  ob- 
servance of  v/hicli  he  had  solemnly  sworn,  issued  at  one  and 
the  same  time  four  Ordihances-^the  first  of  which  suspended 
the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  prohibited  the  publication  of  all 
the.  daily  newspapers  and  other  periodical  journals  but  by  li- 
cense, revocable  at  pleasure,  and  renewable  every  three  months ; 
the  second  annulled  the  election  of  Deputies  which  had  just 
taken  place;  the  third  changed  the  mode  of  election  prescribed 
by  law,  and  reduced  nearly  by  one-half  tlie  numbers  of  the 
'House  of  Deputies  to  be  elected  ;  and  the  fourth  commanded 
the  new  elections  to  be  held,  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  to  be  so  constituted. 

These  Ordinances  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  tlfe  last 
Kevolution  of  the  three  days,  terminating  in  the  final  expulsion 
of  Charles  the  Tenth  from  the  throne,  and  of  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  Territory  of  France.  This  was  effected  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  People  of  Paris,  which  burst  forth  by  spon- 
taneous and   unpremeditated  movement  on   the  very  day  of  the 
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promulgation  of  tlie  four  Ordinances.  The  first  of  these,  the 
suppression  of  all  the  daily -newspapers,  seemed  as  if  studiously 
devised  to  provoke  instantaneous  resistance,  and  the  conflict  of 
physical  force.  Had  Charles  the  Tenth  issued  a  decree  to  shut 
up  all  the  bake-houses  of  Paris,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
fatal  to  his  authority.  The  conductors  of  the  proscribed  jour- 
nals, by  mutual  engagement  among  themselves,  determined  to 
consider  tlie  Ordinance  as  unlawful,  null,  and  void  ;  and  this 
was  to  all  the  classes  of  the  people  the  signal  o/"  resistance. 
The  publishers  of  two  of  the  journals,  summoned  immediately 
before  the  Judicial  Tribunal,  were  justified  in  their  resistance 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  pronouncing  the  Ordinance  null 
and  void.  A  Marshal  of  France  receives  the  commands  of  the 
King  to  disperse  by  force  of  arms  the  population  of  Paris ; 
but  the  spontaneous  resurrection  of  the  National  Guard,  or- 
ganizes' at  once  an  army  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Nation. 
Lafayette  is  again  called  from  his  retreat  at  La  Grange,  and 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  confirmetl  by  such  De- 
puties of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly  as  were  able  to  meet  for 
c«mmon  consultation  at  that  trying  emergency,  is  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  National  Guard  as  their  Commander-in-chief. 
He  assumed  the  commanol  on  the  second  tlay  of  the  conflict, 
and  on  the  third  Charles  the  Tenth  had  ceased  to  reign.  He 
formally  abdicated  the  Crown,  and  his  son,  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  succession.  But, 
humble  imitators  of  Napoleon,  even  in  submitting  to  their  own 
degradation,  they  clung  to  the  last  grasp  of  hereditary  sway,  by 
transmitting  all  their  claim  of  dominion  to  the  orphan  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Berri. 
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At  an  early  stage  of  the  Revolution  of   1789,  Lafayette   had 
declared  it  as  a  principle  that  insurrection   against  tyrants  was 
the   most  sacred  of  duties.      He  had   borrowed   this  sentiment, 
perhaps,  from  the  motto  of   Jefferson — ''Rebellion  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God."    The  principle  itself  is  as  sound  as  its  enun- 
ciation ^s  daring.       Like  all  general  maxims  it  is  susceptible  of 
very  dangerous  abuses :   the  test  of  its  truth  is  exclusively  in  the 
correctness  of  its  application.    As  foi^ming  a  part  of  the  political 
creed  of   Lafayette  it.  has    been  severely  criticised ;    nor  can  it 
be  denied  that,  in  the  experience  of  the  French  Revolutions,  the 
cases  in  which  popular  insurrection  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 
extinction  of   existing  authority,  have  been  so  frequent,  so  un- 
justifiable   in    their  causes,   so    atrociou's    in    their  execution,  so 
destructive  to  liberty  in  their  consequences,  that  tlie   friends  of 
Freedom  who    know  that    she  can  exist  only  under    the  supre-. 
macy  of  the  law,  have  sometimes  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
shrink  from  the  development  of   abstract  truth  in  the  dread  of 
the  danger  with  which  she  is  surrounded. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  three  days^  of  1830,  it  was  the  steady, 
calm,  but  inflexible  adherence  of  Lafayette  to  this  maxim  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons.  After  the  stru2;gles  of  the 
People  had  commenced,  and  even  while  liberty  and  power  werp 
grappling  with  each  other  for  life  or  death,  the  Deputies  elect 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  then  at  Paris,  held  several  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  their  colleague,  Lafitte,  and  elsewhere,  at 
which  the  question  of  resistance  against  the  Ordinances  was  wannly 
debated,  and  aversion  to  that  resistance"  by  force  was  the  senti- 
ment   predominant  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  tlie  members. 
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The  hearts  of  some  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  quailed  within 
them  at  the  thought  of  another  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy.     All 

« 

the  horrible  recollections  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  massacre  of 
the  prisons  in  September,  the  butcheries  of  the  guillotine  from 
year  to  year,  the  headless  trunks  of  Brissot,  and  Danton,  and 
Robespierre,  and  last,  not  least,  the  iron  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Napoleon  himself,  rose  in  hideous  succession  before  them,  and 
haunted  their  imaginations.  They  detested  the  Ordinances,  but' 
hoped  that  by  negotiation  and  remonstrance  with  the  recreant  King, 
it  might  yet  be  possible  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  them,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  more  liberal  Ministry.  This  deliberation 
v/as  not  concluded  till  Lafayette  appeared  among  them.  From 
that  moment  the  die  was  cast.  They  had  till  then  no  military 
leader.  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  had  not  then  been  seen 
among  them. 


In  all  the  changes  of  Government  in  France,  from  the  first  Assem- 
bly of  Notables  to  that  day,  there  never  had  been  an  act  of  authority 
presenting  a  case  for  the  fair  aftd  just  application  of  the  duty 
of  resistance  against  oppression  so  clear,  so  unquestionable,  so 
flagrant  as  this.  The  violations  of  the  Charter  were  so  gross 
and  palpable  tliat  the  most  determined  Royalist  could  not  deny 
them.  The  mask  had  been  laid  aside.  The  sword  of  despot- 
ism had  been  drawn  and  the  scabbard  cast  away.  A  King, 
openly  forsworn,  had  forfeited  every  claim  to  allegiance ;  and 
the  only  resource  of  the  Nation  against  him  was  resistance  by 
force.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Lafayette,  and  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  take  the  command  of  the  National  Guard,  should  the  wish 
of  the  People,  already  declared  thus  to  place  him  at  the  head 
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of  this  spontaneous  movement,  be  confirmed  by  his  colleagues  of 
tlie  Legislative  Assembly.  The  appointment  was  accordingly 
conferred  upon  him,  and  the  second  day  afterwards  Charles  the 
Tenth  and  his  family  were  fugitives  to  a  foreign  land. 

France  was  without  a  Government.  She  might  then  have 
constituted  herself  a  Republic ;  and  such  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
aspir;ition  of  a  very  large  portion  of  her  population.  But  with 
another  and  yet  larger  portion  of  her  People,  tlie  name  of  Re- 
public was  identified  with  the  memory  of  Robespierre.  It  was 
held  in  execration;  there  was  imminent  danger,  if  not  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  attempt  to  organize  a  Republic  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  new  civil  war.  Tlie  name  of  a  Republic, 
too,  was  hateful  to  all  the  neighbors  of  France ;  to  the  Con- 
federacy of  Emperors  and  Kings  which  have  twice  replaced  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  throne,  and  who  might  be  propitiated  under 
the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  result,  by  tlie  reten- 
tion of  the  name  of  King;  and  the  substitution  of  the  semblance 
of  a  Bourbon  for  the  reality. 

The  People  of  France,  like  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  more  than 
two  centuries  before,  tcanted  a  descendant  from  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who  could  speak  the  language  of  the  Parisian  populace, 
and  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  a  Plebeian.  They  found 
him  in  the  person  of  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans.  Lafayette 
himself  was  compelled  to  compromise  with  his  principles,  purely 
and  simply  republican,  and  to  accept  him,  first,  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom  and  tlien  as  hereditary  King.  There 
was  perhaps  in  this  determination,  besides  the  motives  which 
11 
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operated  upon  others,  a  consideration  of  disinterested  delicacy 
which  could  be  applicable  only  to  himself.  If  the  Republic 
should  be  proclaimed,  he  knew  that  the  Chief  Magistracy  could 
be  delegated  only  to  himself.  It  must  have  been  a  Chief  Ma- 
gistracy for  life,  which  at  his  age  could  only  have  been  for  a 
short  term  of  years.  Independent  of  the  extreme  dangers  and 
difficulties  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  country,  in  which  the 
position  which  he  would  have  occupied  might  have  involved  them,  the 
inquiry  could  not  escape  his  forecast,  who  upon  his  demise  could 
be  his  successor?  and  what  must  be  the  position  occupied  by 
him?  If  at  that  moment  he  had  but  spoken  the  word  he  might 
have  closed  his  career  with  a  Crown  upon  his  head,  and  with 
a   withering  blast  upon  his   name  to  the  end  of  time. 

With  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  he  used  no  concealment 
or  disguise.  When  the  Crown  was  offered  to  that  Prince  and 
he  looked  to  Lafayette  for  consultation,  "you  know  (said  he) 
that  I  am  of  the  American  school ,  and  partial  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  So,  it  se^ms  was  Louis  Philippe.  "  I 
think  with  you,"  said  he.  "It  is  impossible  to  pass  two  years 
in  the  United  States  without  being  convinced  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  the  best  in  the  world.  But  do  you  think  it  suited 
to  our  our  present  circumstances  and  condition  ?"  "  No," 
replied  Lafayette.  "They  require  a  Monarchy  surrounded  by 
popular  institutions."  So  thought  also  Louis  Philippe;  and  he 
accepted  the  Crown  under  tlie  conditions  upon  which  it  was  ten- 
dered to  him. 

Lafayette  retained  the  command  of  the  National   Guard   so 
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Ion"-  as  it  was  essential  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  order  of 
thino-s  on  the  basis  of  order  and  of  freedom ;  so  long  as  it  was 
essential  to  control  the  stormy  and  excited  passions  of  the  Pa- 
risian People;  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  Ministers 
of  the  guilty  but  fallen  Monarch  from  the  rash  and  revengeful 
resentments  of  their  conquerors.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  People  had  been  preserved  from  the  calamity  of  shed- 
ding in  peace  the  blood  of  war,  he  once  more  resigned  his  com- 
mand, retired  in  privacy  to  La  Grange,  and  resumed  his  post 
as  a  Deputy  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  the  close  of  life. 

His  station  there  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  sup- 
porters  of  liberal  principles  and  of  constitutional  freedom.  In 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  and,  above  all,  in  Poland,  the 
cause  of  liberty  has  been  struggling  against  the  hand  of  power, 
and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  they  found  in  Lafayette  a 
never-failing  friend  and  patron. 

In  his  last  illness,  the  standing  which  he  held  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind  was  attested  by  the  formal  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  met  to  make  inquiries  concerning  his  con- 
dition; and,  dying,  as  he  did,  full  of  years  and  of  glory,  never 
in  the  history  of  martkind,  has  a  private  individual  departed 
more  universally  lamented  by  the  whole  generation  of  men  whom 
he   has  left  beliind. 

Such,  Legislators  of  the  North  American   Confederate   Union, 
was  the  life  of  Gilbert  Motier  de  Latavette,  and  the  record 
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of  his  life  is  the  delineation  of  his  character.  Consider  him 
as  one  human  being  of  one  thousand  millions,  his  cotemporaries 
on  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Among  that  thousand 
millions  seek  for  an  object  of  comparison  with  him;  assume  for 
the  standard  of  comparison  all  the  virtues  which  exalt  the 
character  of  man  above  that  of  the  brute  creation;  take  the 
ideal  man,  little  lower  than  the  angels;  mark  the  qualities  of 
the  mind  and  heart  which  entitle  him  to  this  station  of  pre- 
eminence in  the  scale  of  created  beings,  and  inquii'e  who  that 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteeth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
sera,  combined  in  himself  so  many  of  those  qualities,  so  little 
.alloyed  with  those  which  belong  to  that  earthly  vesture  of  decay 
in   which  the  immortal   spirit  is   enclosed — as   Lafayette. 

Pronounce  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  and  you 
have  yet  not  done  him  justice.  Try  him  by  that  test  to  which 
he  sought  in  vain  to  stimulate  the  vulgar  and  selfish  spirit  of 
Napoleon;  class  him  among  the  men  who,  to  compare  and  seat 
themselves,  must  take  in  the  compass  of  all  ages  ^  turn  back 
your  eyes  upon  the  records  of  time;  summon  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  this  day  the  mighty  dead  of  every  age  and 
every  clime — and  where,  among  the  race  of  merely  mortal  men, 
shall  one  be  found,  who,  as  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  shall 
claim  to  take  precedence  of   Lafayette  I 

There  have  doubtless  been,  in  all  ages,  men,  whose  disco- 
veries or  inventions,  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind,  have 
opened  new  avenues  to  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  material 
creation ;    have    increased  his  means  or  his    faculties    of    enjoy- 
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ment;  have  raised  him  in  nearer  approximation  to  that  higher 
and  happier  condition,  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations 
in  his  present  state   of  existence. 

Lafayette  discovered  no  new  principle  of  politics  or  of  morals. 
He  invented  nothing  in  science.  He  disclosed  no  new  phe- 
nomenon in  the  laws  of  nature.  Born  and  educated  in  the 
highest  order  of  feudal  Nobility,  under  the  most  absolute  Mo- 
narchy of  Europe,  in  possession  of  an  affluent  fortune,  and  master 
of  himself  and  of  all  his  capabilities  at  the  moment  of  attaining 
manhood,  the  principle  of  republican  justice  and  of  social  equality 
took  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  as  if  by  inspiration  from 
above.  He  devoted  himself,  his  life,  his  fortune,  his  hereditary 
honors,  his  towering  ambition,  his  splendid  hopes,  all  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  came  to  another  hemisphere  to  defend 
her.  He  became  one  of  the  most  effective  champions  of  our 
Independence;  but,  that  once  achieved,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  thenceforward  took  no  part  in  the  controversies 
which  have  divided  us.  In  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  and 
in  the  forms  of  policy  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  perpetuation  of  our  freedom,  Lafayette  found  the 
most  perfect  form  of  government.  He  wished  to  add  nothino- 
to  it.  He  tvouhl  gladly  have  abstracted  nothing  from  it.  In- 
stead of  the  imaginary  Republic  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  took  a  practical  existing  model.  In  actual 
operation  here,  and  never  attempted  or  wished  more  than  to 
apply   it  faithfully  to  his  own  country. 

It  was  not  given  to  Moses  to  enter  the  promised  land;  but 
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he  saw  it  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah.  It  was  not  given  to 
Lafayette  to  witness  the  consummation  of  his  wishes  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic,  and  tlie  extinction  of  all  hereditary 
rule  in  France.  His  principles  were  in  advance  of  the  age 
and  hemisphere  in  which  he  lived.  A  Bourbon  still  reigns  oa 
the  throne  of  France,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  the 
title  by  which  he  reigns.  The  principles  of  elective  and 
hereditary  power,  blended  in  reluctant  union  in  his  person,  like 
the  red  and  white  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  may  postpone 
to  aftertime  the  last  conflict  to  which  they  must  ultimately 
come.  The  life  of  the  Patriarch  was  not  long  enough  for  the 
development  of  his  whole  political  system.  Its  final  accom- 
plishment is  in  the   womb  of  time. 

The  anticipation  of  this  event  is  the  more  certain,  from  the 
consideration  that  all  the  principles  for  which  Lafayette  con- 
tended were  practical.  He  never  indulged  himself  in  wild  and 
fanciful  speculations.  The  principle  of  hereditary  power  was, 
iu  his  opinion,  the  bane  of  all  republican  liberty  in  Europe. 
Unable  to  extinguish  it  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Nation,  Lafayette  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  abolished  with  reference  to  the 
Peerage.  An  hereditary  Crown,  stript  of  the  support  wliich 
it  may  derive  from  an  hereditary  Peerage,  however  compatible 
with  Asiatic  despotism,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  in  the  theory  of  free  Government.  There 
is  no  argument  producible  against  the  existence  of  an  heredi- 
tary Peerage,  but  applies  with  aggravated  weight  against  the 
transmission  from   sire  to  son  of  an    hereditary  Crown.       The 
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prejudices  and  passions  of  the  People  of  France  rejected  the 
principle  of  inherited  power,  in  every  station  of  public  trust, 
excepting  •  the  first  and  highest  of  them  all ;  but  there  they 
clung  to  it,  as  did  the  Israelites  of  old  to  the  savory  deities 
of  Egypt. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  a  disquisition  upon 
the  comparative  merits,  as  a  system  |  of  government,  of  a  Re- 
public, and  a  Monarchy  surrounded  by  republican  institutions. 
Upon  this  subject  there  is  among  us  no  diversity  of  opinion; 
and  if  it  should  take  the  People  of  France  another  half  cen- 
tury of  internal  and  external  war,  of  dazzling  and  delusive 
glories;  of  unparalleled  triumphs,  humiliating  reverses,  and 
bitter  disappointments,  to  settle  it  to  their  satisfaction,  the  ulti- 
mate result  can  only  bring  them  to  the  point  where  we  have 
stood  from  the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — to  the 
point  where  Lafayette  would  have  brought  them,  and  to  which 
he  looked  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Then,  too,  and  then  -on^y,  will  be  the  time  when  the  cha- 
racter of  Lafayette  will  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  When  the  principle  of  hereditary 
dominion  shall  be  extinguished  in  all  the  institutions  of  France; 
when  Government  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  property 
transmissible  from  sire  to  son,  but  as  a  trust  committed  for  a 
limited  time,  and  then  to  return  to  the  People  whence  it  came; 
as  a  burdensome  duty  to  be  discharged  and  not  as  a  reward 
to  be  abused;  when  a  claim,  any  claim  to  political  power  by 
inheritance  shall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  French  People, 
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be  held  as  it  now  is  by  the  whole  People  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Union — then  will  be  the  time  for  contemplating  the  cha- 
racter of  Lafayette,  not  merely  in  the  events  of  his  life,  but, 
in.  the  full  development  of  his  intellectual  conceptions,  of  his 
fervent  aspirations,  of  the  labors  and  perils  and  sacrifices  of 
his  long  and  eventful  career  upon  earth;  and  thenceforward, 
till  the  hour  when  the  trump  of  the  Archangel  shall  sound  to 
announce  that  Time  shall  be  no  more,  the  name  of  Lafayette 
shall  stand  enrolled  upon  the  annals  of  our  race,  high  on  the 
list  of  the  pure  and  disinterested  benefactors  of  mankind. 


APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

June  21,  1834. 

Mr.  John'  Quincy  Adams  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  house,  to  join 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  consider  and 
report  by  what  token  of  respect  and  affection  it  may  be  proper  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  express  the  deep  sensibility  of  tlie  Nation  to  the 
event  of  the  decease  of  General  Lafayette. 

The  resolution  being  read,  the  question  was  put,  that  the  house 
do  agree  thereto,  and  passed  in  tlie  affirmative  unanimously.  It 
was  then 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  the  part  of  this  house  consist 
of  one  member  from  each  state ;  and 

Mr.  Jous  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,      Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina, 

M'Intyre  of  Maine,  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 

Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  Wayne,  of  Georgia, 

Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 

Barber,  of  Connecticut,  Blair,  of  Tennessee, 

Allen,  of  Vermont,  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio, 

Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  Thomas,  of  liouisiana, 

Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  Carr,  of  Indiana, 

MuHLENBCRr,,  of  Pennsylvania,  Cage,  of  Mississippi, 

MiLLtGAN,  of  Delaware,  Duncan,  of  Illinois, 

M'KiM,  of  Maryland,  Murphy,  of  Alabama, 

Archer,  of  Virginia,  Ashley,  of  Missouri, 

were  appointed  the  committee  on  the  part  of  (he  House. 
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Ordered,  That  the  clerk  request  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
in  the  said  resolution. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  i.owrk,  theii  secretary : 

Mr.  Speaker, ''—T\\^  Senate  have  passed  the  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  "to  consider  and  report  by 
what  token  of  respect  and  affection  it  may  be  proper  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  express  the  deep  sensibility  of 
the  'Nation  to  the  event  of  the  decease  of  General  Lafayette," 
and  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part. 

The  committee  on  the  part  ef  the  Senate  arc-^ 

Mr.  WebsI- ER,  Mr.  Benton, 

White,  Pcindexter, 

Calhcun,  King,  of  Alabama, 

Clay,  Chambers, 

Forsyth,  Brown,  and 

WiLKiNS,  Shepley. 
Tyler, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

June  24,  1834. 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed 
on  the  21st  instant  "  to  consider  and  report  by  what  token  of 
respect  and  aftection  it  may  be  proper  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  express  the  deep  sensibility  of  the  nation  to  the 
event  of  the  decease  of  General  Lafayette,"  reported  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolutions:^ — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Un&td^States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  two  houses  of  Congress  have  received 
•with  the  profoundest  sensibility,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General  Lafayette, 
the  friend  of  the  United  States,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  the  friend  of 
Liberty. 
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,  Jlnd  he  it  farther  resolved.  That  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  this  illustrious 
person  in  the  cause  of  our  country,  during  her  struggle  for  Independence,  and  the 
affectionate  interest  which  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  for  the  success  of  her 
political  institutions,  claim  from  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
an  expression  of  condolence  for  his  loss,  veneration  for  his  virtues,  and  gratitude 
for  his  services. 

j^Tid  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  address,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  a  letter  to  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  and  tlie  other  members  of  his  family,  assuring  them 
of  the  condolence  of  this  whole  nation  in  their  irreparable  bereavement. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  congress 
will  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  people  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  wear  a  Similar  badge  for  the  same  period. 

Jnd  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Halls  of  the  Houses  be  dressed  in  mourning 
for  the  residue  of  the  session. 

And  be  it  farther  resolved.  That  John  Quincy  Adams  be  requested  to  deliver 
an  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  General  Lafayette,  before  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  at  the  next  session. 


The  said  resolutions  were  read  three  times  successively,  and 
passed  unanimously. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Lowrie,  their  secretary : 

Mr.  Speaker, '-'The  Senate  have  passed,  unanimously,  the  reso- 
lution manifesting  the  sensibility  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
and  of  the  nation  on  the  occasion  of   the  decease  cf  General 

LAFAYEttE. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

December  9, 183-1. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  tlie  part  of  this  house,  to  join 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  consider  and 
report  the  surangements  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
last  resolution  reported  on  the  24th  June,  1834,  by  the  joint  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  session  of  congress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  General  Lafayette. 
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Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Vir- 
ginia,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  were  appointed  the  said  committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  acquaint  the  Senate  therewith. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  December 
15,  1834;  and  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  Mr.  Buchanan,  were  appointed  the  committee  on  their 
part. 

IN  THE  HOUSfi  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

December  23,  1834. 

Mr.  Hubbard,,  from  the  select  joint  committee  appointed  totion- 

sider  and  report  what  measures  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 

resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  session  for  paying  suitable  honors 

to  the    memory  of>  General  Lafayette,  reported    the  following 

resolution : — 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatwes,  That  Wednesday,  the 
thirty-first  instant,  be  the  time  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  the  oration  by  Johv 
QuiNCY  Adams,  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  life  and  character  of 
General  Lafayette. 

That  the  two  hoxises  shall  be  called  to  order  by  their  respective  presiding 
officers  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  journal  of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read  ;  but 
all  legislative  business  shall  be  suspended  on  that  day. 

That  the  oration  shall  be  delivered  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, the  French  Minister  and  members  of  the  French  Legation,  all  other  foreign 
ministers  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  members  of  their  respective  legations, 
be  invited  to  attend  on  that  occasion  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
the  French  Minister  and  members  of  the  Frencli  Legation,  the  other  foreign  mi- 
nisters at  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  members  of  their  respective  legations,  and 
John  Quinct  Adams,  be  requested  to  assemble  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m., 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  that  they,  with  the  Senate  shall  be  attended  by  the  joint 
committee  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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That  tlie  galleries  of  the  House,  under  the  direction  of  its  officers,  shall 
be  open  on  that  day  for  the  accommodation  of  such  citizens  as  may  think 
proper  to  attend ; 

Which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  acquaint  the  Senate  therewith. 
The  Senate  concurred  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

.  December  31,  1834. 
In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  reported  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  9th  December  instant,  to  consider  and 
report  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  carry  into 
eftect  the  last  resolution  reported  on  the  24th  June,  1834,  by  the 
joint  committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on  the 
occasion  of  tlie  death  of  General  Lafayette,  the  liall  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  Senate,  and  for  the  guests  invited, 
in  acconjance  with  the  said  arrangements. 

At  forty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  preceded  by  the  Vice  President  and  its  officers, 
t!ie  President  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  the  several  Exe- 
cutive Departments,  the  Ministers  of  sundry  foreign  nations  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  and  tlie  members  of  their  respective 
Legations,  and  Johx  Quincy  Adams,  entered  the  hall  of  the 
House,  and  took  tlie  seats  prepared  for  them,  respectively.  Mr. 
John  Quinct  Adams  was  conducted  to  the  Speaker's  chair  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  when  the  Speaker  withdrew,  and 
took  a  seat  at  the  clerk's  table  with  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.    John     Quin'cy   Adams    then    rose,    and     delivered    an 
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Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  General  Lafayette  j,  and 
having,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  concluded  the    same. 

The  Senate,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of 
Departments,  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Legations,  withdrew ; 

AVhen  the  Speaker  resumed  his  seat. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

January  2,  1835. 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hubbard  : 

Resolved  by  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresentatives,  That  the  thanks  of 
Congress  be  presented  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  the  appropriate  Oration 
delivered  by  him  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  General  Lafayette,  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall,  before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  Slst  day  of 
December,  1S34,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairmen  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  the  last  session  of 
tliis  Congress  in  relation  to  the  death  of  General  Lafayette,  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Adams  the  aforegoing  resolution,  receive  his  answer 
thereto,  and  present  the  same  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  nem.  dis. 

Ordered^  That  the  Clerk  request  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
therein. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

January  6,  18-35. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  from  the  select  joint  committee  appointed    on 
the  2d  instant,  to  deliver  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  John  Quinct 
Adams,  for  his  appropriate  Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Lafayette,  reported  the  following  correspondence : — 

To  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  : 

Sir, — ^We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  official  copies  of  two  joint 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  2d 
ioatant,  expressing  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  appropriate  Oration  delivered 
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by  you  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  31st  ultimo,  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  General  Lafayette  ;  and  authorizing  a  request  to  be 
made  to  you  for  a  copy  of  it  for  publication. 

Having  shared  the  high  gratification  of  hearing  the  Oration,  we  take  plea- 
sure, in  pursuance  of  the  second  of  the  joint  resolutions,  in  requesting  you  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  Oration  for  publication. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

HENRY  CLAY, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  part  of  Senate. 
HENRY  HUBBARD, 
Jan.  5, 1835.  Ckairmxin  of  Committee  on  part  of  House. 

To  Messrs.  Henry  Clay  and  Henry  Hubbard,  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
the  death  of  General  Lafayette  :  ^ 

Gentlemen, — I  receive  with  deep  sensibility  your  communication  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  upon  the  Oration  delivered  before 
them  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lafayette. 

The  kind  induljrence  M'ith  which  they  have  accepted  the  endeavor  to  give 
effect  toJ^ir  purpose  ot  paying  a  last  tribute  of  national  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion to  t^r  memory  ot  a  great  benefactor  of  our  country,  will  be  impressed 
upon  my  heart  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

With  this  sentiment  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  furnishing,  as  requested,  a  copy 
of  the  Address  for  publication. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  highest  respect. 

Your  fellow-citizen,  and  obedient  servant, 

TOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Hubbard  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas  it  was  resolved,  at  fte  last  session  of  Congress,  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  be  requested  to  deliver  an  Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  General 
Lafayette,  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress :  and,  in  pursuance  of  that 
resolution,  and  sundry  other  resolutions  which  have  been  subsequently  adopted, 
Mr.  Adam3,  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  December,  1834,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  also  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  heads 
of  the  respective  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  and  of  a  nwst 
numerous  assembly  of  citizens,  did  deliver  an  Oration  replete  with  those  pure 
and  patriotic  sentiments  which  will  be  sacredly  cherished  by  every  true  and 
enlightened  American :  The  House  of  Representatives,  fully  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in   which  Mr.   Adams    has   performed  the    duty  assigned  him,  and 
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desirous  of  communicating,  "through  the  medium  of  the  press,*'  those  principles 
which  have  been  by  him  so  ably  discussed,  as  well  as  their  sentiments  of 
respect  for  the  distinguished  character,  and  their  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the 
devoted  services  of  Lafayette,  which  have  been  by  him,  on  this  occasion,  so 
faithfully  expressed — have  come  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That copies  of  the  Oration  be   printed  for  the  use   of  the 

House. 

The  Chair  remarked  fliat  it  was  necessary  to   fill  the  blank. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  the  committee  left  it  to  the  house  to  fill 
the  blank. 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Rhode  Island,  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with 
ten  thousand. 

Mr.  PiNCKNEY  moved  twenty  thousand. 

Mr.  Brown  moved   fifty  thousand. 
.  Mr.  Miller  moved  forty  thousand. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  highest  number  named  (fifty 
thousand),  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  w  eighty 
to  sixty-one. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  that  the  resolution  be  amended,  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  it,  **  under  the  direction  of  the   committee 

'A 
on  the  part  of  t|ie  house." 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE   SENATE. 

January  7,  1835. 
Mr    Clay  reported  the  foregoing  correspondence,   which    was 
read ;  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay, 
Ordered,  That  ten  thousand  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OP 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

AGAINST    THE    CHARGE    OF 

BANK    INFLUENCE. 

t 

IN  THE  RESULT  OF  THEIR  ELECTION. 


DELIVERED     IN     THE     SENATE     OF     THE     V.  S., 

FEBRUARY  8,  1838,  IN  REPLY  TO  MR,  HUBBARD,  Or  N.  H.j  THE 
SUB-TREASURY   BILL   BEING  UNDER   CONSIDERATION. 


"  Out,  dam'd  spot !  out,  I  sayT 


WASHINGTON: 

PRINTED  AT  THE  MADISONIAN  OFFICE. 

1838. 


R  E  M  ARKS. 


Mr.  President — 

The  Senator  from  ^aw  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Ilaljbard.)  wl]o  lias  jn?t  taken 
his  seat,  introduced  in  the  course  of  iiis  remarlcs,  the  subject  of  the  late 
elections.  He  r^^ad,  with  approbation,  that  portion  of  the  President's  Mes- 
sai>-e  which  char2:od  the  result  of  those  elections  to  the  interference  or  the 
influence  of  the  banks  ;  and  he  undertook,  by  this  means,  to  explain  the 
result  in  New  York.  Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  interferinsf  with  the  con- 
cerns of  other  States,  or  of  attempting  to  explain  the  causes  of  political 
movements  in  them.  But,  when  I  fmd  one  "  poaching  upon  my  manor,'' 
and  endeavoring- to  account  for  matters  which  he  can  but  illy  comprehend, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  interlere. 

I  rise,  therefore,  not  to  enter  upon  the  immediate  merits  of  this  Sub-trea- 
sury schem:^,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting^  tlie  gentleman  and  the  coun- 
try right,  upon  this  allegation  of  bank  interference  or  bank  inlluence  in  the 
recent  election  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Sir,  I  saw  with  pain  this  charge  in  the  President's  Message.  1  felt  humi- 
liated that  it  should  emanate  from  him.  I  felt  tliat  the  honor  of  my  native 
State  was  wounded,  and  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  one  of  her  own, 
sons.  Had  any  other  man  occupied  the  Executive  chair.  I  would  have  lost 
no  time,  after  the  delivery  of  the  message,  containing  that  unwelcome  and 
unmerited  aspersion,  in  repelling  it  in  a  manner  and  with  a  spirit  becoming 
the  occasion.  But,  sir,  the  relations  which  have  aUvays  existed  between  the 
President  and  myself,  rendered  the  task  one  of  reluctance  and  of  delicacy; 
and  but  for  the  introduction  of  it  into  this  debate,  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  miuiu  have  submitted  to  the  mortification  of  the  charge,  from 
my  unwilliniiness  to  encounter  it  from  such  a  source.  As  it  has  been  thus 
introduced,  1  will  endeavor  to  show  that  it  has  been  made  without  the  slight- 
est  possible  foundation,  and  wholly  unjustifiable,  let  it  come  from  what 
(juarter  it  may,  or  let  its  endorsers  be  whom  they  may.  In  saying  this,  I 
speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation  to  a  great  extent, 
and  from  an  intimate  actpiaintance  with  the  concerns  of  the  State,  and  the 
causes  which  intiuence  the  minds  of  her  citizens  in  political  matters.  Pre- 
vious to  the  extra  session  of  Cono^ress,  when  the  Globe,  the  reputed  organ  of 
the  administration,  put  forth  Gouge's  Sub-treasury  scheme,  with  his  money 
drawers  and  hydrostatic  balance,  and  all  the  otiier  paraphernalia  which  ac- 
companied it.  and  seriously  recommended  it  to  the  public  consideration,  it 
was  received  and  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  burlesque — as  the  dream  of  a 
visionary.  No  one.  tor  a  single  moment,  supposed,  that  it  would  ever  be 
brought  forward  by  the  President  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.     The 
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whole  country  was  astounded,  when  the  Executive,  at  the  extra  session,  did 
recommend  it.     The  people  then  perceived,  that  the  "  untried  expedient" 
from  the   banks  of   the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  put  forth  in  the  official 
organ,  as  a  mere  feeler.     And  with  the  characteristic  boldness  of  all  experi- 
menters, it  was  determined  if  it  did  not  conform  to  the  public  pulse,  the 
public  pulse  should  be  made  to  conform  to  it.     To  accomplish  this,  there 
r^iust  be  no  apparent  force  nor  unnecessary  rashness.     Hence,  the  Executive, 
with  great  meekness  and  humility,  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  any  other  measure,  if  this  should  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
Congress.     This  declaration  was  received  with  great  satistaction  by  those 
who  foresaw,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  business  wants  of  the  country, 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  destructive  of  its  best  interests.     They  hoped 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  utter  impracticability  and  inapplicability  to  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  that  then  the  President  would  cheerfully  unite  with 
them  in  some  plan  which  Avould  afford  relief  to  a  suffering  and  almost  des- 
perate community.     It  was.  however,  soon  perceived,  from  the  pertinacity 
with  which  this  unexpected  m.easure  was  urged  forward  by  its  advocates, 
that  the  wliole  power  of  Executive  influence  was  brought  into  requisition 
in  order  to  force  it  through  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  and  before  the 
people  had  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  or  to  send  their  remonstrances  against 
a  project  so  fiital  to  their  interests  and  so  destructive  to  their  hopes.     1  will 
not  detain  the  Senate  witl]  a  history  of  its  progress.     It  is  familiar  to  us  al). 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  in 
the  other  House  by  a  decisive  vote.     This  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  re- 
jection of  the  bill.     It  could  not  have  been  called  up  again  at  this  session  if 
it  had  been  desired.     Many  voted  against  the  State  bank  deposite  system, 
which  was  offered  as  an  amendment,  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  the 
bill  in  its  original  shape.     After  all  this,  the  President,  in  his  next  message, 
seems  to  think  that  Congress,  at  its  extra  session,  made  an  expression  against 
a  National  Bank  ;  against  the  State  Banks  ;  but  not  against  the  Sub-treasu- 
ry project !     And  as  the  late  elections  were  carried  by  bank  influence,  he 
deems  those  overwhelming  expressions  of  the  popular  will  as  no  evidence 
that  the  people  are  against  this  wild  and  visionary  scheme  !     He  considere 
his  election  as  evidence  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  arc 
against  a  National  Bank,  because  he  had  expressed  himself  decidedly  hostile 
to  such  an  institution.     1  am  free  to  admit  that  his  inference  is  as  fair  as  can 
be  drawn  from  a  popular  election  where  a  thousand  other  considerations  en- 
ter into    the  canvass.      But   it  cannot  be   disguised  that   many  electors, 
who  were  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank,  always  voted  for  General  Jackson, 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  hostility  to  it.     He  had  a  personal  popularity 
which  scarcely  any  man  before  him  possessed,  and  which  I  hope  to  see  no 
man  hereafter  enjoy.     Often  have  I  heard  it  said  by  many,  that  although 
ihey  disapproved  of  his  measures,  they  would  still  support  him,  because  they 
believed  him  honest,  and  would  not  suffer  him  lo  be  abused  for  the  honest 
exercise  of  his  opinions,  though  they  led  to  the  adoption  of  bad  measures. 
Sir,  this  feeling  was  extended  to  the  present  Executive  in  his  election.     He 
was  known  to  be  the  fiworite  candidate  of  the  late  President,  and  many  elec- 
tors supported  him  on  account  of  their  ancient  prepossessions  in  favor  of  Ge- 
neral Jackson.     I  say  then,  that  the  success  of  a  candidate  for  office,  who  is 
for  or  against  a  particular  measure,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the  people 
accord  with  his  views  on  that  measure. 
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The  State  elections,  in  my  judgment,  were  more  conclusive  against  tlie 
Sub-treasuiy,  than  tlie  President's  election  was  agauist  a  National  Bank. 
There  were,  undoubtedly,  othiir  causes  which  mingled  ui  the  contest,  but 
still  the  expression  of  tiie  popular  will,  in  eveiy  state  where  an  election 
wiXi  held  after  this  project  was  first  recommended  by  the  Executive,  was  such 
as  ought  to  have  commanded  his  respect,  and  prevented  him  h'om  again 
urgnm-  a  measure  so  odious  to  the  people,  and  if  carried  out,  so  lata!  to  tiieir 

prosperity.  •  .   i  •        rn 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  hard  money  policy  must  be  persisted  m.  1  lie 
Exiecu'tive  had  embarked  in  it,  and  he  seemed  determined  tliat  no  obstacles 
should  mipede  his  progress.  He,  therefore,  charged  all  this  outbreaking  ot 
the  people  to  the  influence  of  the  banks,  and  considered  it  as  no  evidence  of 
an  honest  opinion  against  this  ill-fated  measure.  Notwithstanding  the  deci 
sive  vote  a'rainst  it  in  tiie  House  of  Representatives— notwithstanding  his 
declared  wTllingness  to  adopt  any  substitute  for  it,  it  is  again  brought  for- 
ward with  the  same  expressed  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  again  urged 
with  the  same  open  contempt  of  it.  . 

Sir  this  charije.  though  general  in  its  terms,  seems  peculiarly  intended 
for  tlie  State  of  New  York.  As  a  Representative  of  the  people  ot  that  State, 
I  repel  it,  as  unworthy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  as  it  is  undeserved  by  them. 
In  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  they  have  seen  fit  to  rebuke 
tlie  administration  for  its  destructive  policy,  and  their  action  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  b(mks  !  They  saw  industry  paralyzed,  the  energies  of 
a  whole  population  frozen  up,  business  of  all  kinds  at  a  stand,  the  wives 
and  children  of  a  portion  of  them  famishing  for  want  of  bread,  and  suffer- 
intr  for  want  of  clothes  to  cover  them,  and  they  resorted  to  the  ballot  box  as 
the  only  means  in  their  power  to  express  their  disa])probation,  and  that  ex- 
iiression,  thus  made,  is  charged  to  the  influence  of  the  Banks!  Sir,  the 
President  has  forgotten  the  cliaractcr  of  the  people  of  his  own  State.  He 
treats  them  as  mere  slaves — as  men  born  to  obey  the  Executive  mandate, 
jind  not  to  think  or  act  for  themselves.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  '•  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain  them" — 
and  as  long  as  I  remain  here,  they  shall  not  want  a  Fvepresentative  to  assert 
them  on  this  floor.  No  man,  be  he  high  or  low,  shall  go  behind  the  ballot 
box  to  canvass  the  motives  of  my  constituents,  Avithout  being  rebuked  for 
his  presumption.  I  care  not  what  the  result  of  an  election  may  have  been ; 
when  the  people  have  spoken,  their  voice  is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed— 
and  they  shall  not  be  called  to  an  account,  with  my  consent,  by  an  officer  of 
the  ( Jeneral  Government,  for  their  conduct  in  their  local  elections.  No  mat- 
t(jr  what  party  succeeds,  such  a  charge  is  an  indignity  to  the  wiiole  people. 
I  am  utterly  astonished  to  hear  it  from  such  a  quarter.  I  knew  that  the  offi- 
cial organ  'her ;,  and  other  Loco-fbco  prints,  had,  in  this  way,  attempted  to 
account  for  this  overwhelming  result  in  New  York — but  I  also  knew  that 
this  charge,  from  such  sources,  had  l>ecn  indignantly  repelled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press  of  the  State— and  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Sub-treasury,  adopts  the  repudiated  explanation  of  the  Globe, 
and  ushers  it  forth  to  the  world. 

Sir.  I  have  said  that  there  was  no  pretence  of  foundation  for  this  charge. 
I  will  demonstrate  by  statistics  and  by  figures,  as  clear  as  any  proposition 
in  Euclid,  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  New  York  has  56  counties— all,  ex- 
cept 13,  have  one  or  m^ro' banks — of  those  thirteen, ^ye  are  opposition,  and 
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elghl  are  administration  counties.  These  eight  counties  gave  the  admi- 
nistration a  majority  at  the  Presidential  election  m  1836,  of  6,781.  In  1837 
they  gave  2,617 — making  an  opposition  gain  of  4,164  in  a  net  vote  of  less 
tlian  18,(J0O.  These  are  counties  vv^liere  there  are  no  hanks.  It  is  another 
remarkable  fact  tiiat  the  opposition  gain  in  these  eight  counties  is  nearly 
double  what  the  other  comities  in  the  State  averaged  in  their  gains.  Now, 
sir,  if  the  banks  iniliienccd  the  resuhs  of  the  election,  wh)^  do  we  find  the 
administration  losing  more,  in  proportion,  in  counties  where  there  are  no 
banks,  than  in  those  where  tliere  are  banks?  The  truth  is,  the  influence 
ot  the  banks,  as  such,  was  exerted  on  neither  side — but,  so  far  as  there  was 
an  influence  exerted  by  their  officers  or  those  connected  with  them  it  was 
greater  on  the  part  of  the  administration  than  the  other.  There  never  was 
a  charge  made  which  is  so  entirely  destitute  of  any  one  circumstance  to 
justify  it,  and  which  ^o  entirely  fails.  Coming  from  such  a  source,  it  is  an 
assault  upon  our  I'ree  institutions.  It  is  impeaching  the  principle  of  self- 
government.  What  becomes  of  cur  boasted  liberty,  if  the  petty  incorpora- 
tions of  the  States  can  so  far  influence  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
that  the  expression  of  the  ballot  box  is  not  to  be  taken  lor  what  it  is  intended 
to  represent '/  What  will  be  our  character  abroad  ?  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
are  tured  to  our  experiment  of  self-government,  and  are  confidently  expect- 
ing a  failure  ol  the  system,  which  we  liave  predicted  would  regenerate  the 
civilized  world.  What  will  they  now  think,  when  the]^  have  the  authority 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  that  in  the  great  State  of  INew  York. 
the  "  Empire  State,"  the  influence  of  her  local  banks  has  controlled  her 
elections,  so  that  their  results  cannot  be  relied  on  as  any  evidence  of  the 
popular  will?  Sir,  under  such  an  imputation  as  this,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  a  ioreign  land,  would  blush  tor  his  country.  And  should 
he  repel  it,  he  would  be  confronted  with  the  President's  message,  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  support  of  the  charge.  As  to  niy  own  State,  so  far  as  mv 
action  will  go,  I  will  endeavor  to  wipe  out  the  blot  from  the  fair  escutcheon 
of  her  fame. 

Mr.  President,  having  shown  that  the  election  in  New  York  was  in  no 
way  coiitrolkd  by  the  interference  or  influence  of  the  banks,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inquire  what  causes  produced  those  results  which  were  so  astound- 
ing to  the  whole  Union  ?  Sir,  it  was  tlie  principles  nndersiood  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  administration  and  its  prominent  friends,  and  the  measures 
which  they  were  pursuing  to  carry  out  those  principles.  W' hat  were  they  / 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  creed  of  a  fliction,  which  had  its  oiigin  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1829.  I  do  not  say  tliey  embraced  the  whole  creed, 
but  1  do  say,  they  were  a  part  of  it.  And  if  any  man,  at  that  day,  had  pre- 
dicted that  a  Democratic  Republican  administration  would  have  counte- 
naiicrd  any  portion  of  the  principles  of  this  laction,  he  woi-ld  liave  gained 
no  more  credence,  nor  as  much,  as  lie  no\Y  would,  if  he  predicted  that,  in  an 
equal  period,  the  administration  would  adopt  the  other  part  of  the  same 
creed. 

Sir,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  by  the  people  of  other  States  tliat  any  por- 
ti  n  o.'tliose  doctrines  have  been  adopted  by  the  administration  and  its  pro- 
minent friends.  1  do  not  say  that  they  have  been — but  I  say  their  course  of 
measures  has  been  such  as  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  belief  of  their 
ad(  p'ion.  I  will  not  imdertake  to  f^o  into  the  documentary  evidence  at  this 
Xv.we,  'is  the  ground  of  that  belief,  although  Imay  deeniit  not  inappropriate  on 
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some  Other  occasion.  This  faction  was  the  origin  of  that  party  which  is  now 
termed  Loco-foco,  and  which,  in  the  pure  days  of  the  Democratic  Repubh- 
can  party,  was  turned  out  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  held  their  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  to  reduce  the  price 
of  Jlour,  or  carry  out  any  other  great  principle  in  political  economy  !  After 
their  principles  received  the  countenance  ot  the  administration,  they  again 
returned  to  the  old  Wigivam,  displaced  the  ancient  sachems,  and  there 
they  now  illustrate  their  ideas  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free  discussion,  by 
violent  inroads  and  Ibrcible  interruption  of  the  assemblages  of  quiet  and 
orderly  citizens,  who  happen  to  entertain  opinions  on  matters  of  public  po- 
hcy,  contrary  to  their  own.  They  are  now  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and 
are  the  prominent  candidates  for  Executive  favor. 

The  leadins:  feature  of  their  creed  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
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THE  ABROGATION  OF  VESTED  RIGHTS.  This  was  a  part  of  tJieir  doc- 
trines, and  was  understood  by  the  people  to  be  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Why  was  it  so  understood  ?     I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question. 

After  the  war  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  ceased,  a  more  ruth- 
less and  unrelenting  warfare  was  commenced  and  carried  on  against  the 
State  Banks.  The  success  which  had  attended  the  former  emboldened  the 
assailants,  and  they  supposed  they  could  make  an  easy  conquest  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  never  occurred  to  them  tliat  tliey  might  not  be  able  to  bring  the 
same  force  into  the  field,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  They  never  stop- 
ped to  inquire  whether  the  people  entertained  any  different  views  in  regard 
to  the  State  Institutions  and  a  National  Bank.  They  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  during  the  progress  of  the  first  war,  they  had  persuaded  the 
people  that  there  were  monstrous  evils  connected  with  the  one,  and  equal 
benefits  to  be  enjoyed  with  the  others.  They  left  out  of  view  all  their  pro- 
mises of  a  sound  currency,  and  an  equalization  of  the  domestic  exchanges 
of  the  country  by  means  of  the  State  Banks.  They  forgot  the  oft  repeated 
pledges  and  assurances  that  the  State  Institutions  could  perform,  equally 
well,  all  the  duties  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  liad  performed  for 
the  Government.  In  short,  they  had  no  recollection  that  those  institutions 
were  to  give  even  a  "  better  currency"'  than  we  had  enjoyed  under  a  Na- 
tional Bank. 

But,  sir,  although  tliey  had  overlooked  all  these  things,  the  people  had 
not  forgotten  them.  Those  who  opposed  the  re-charter"of  the  13ank  of  the 
United  States  were  honest  in  their  opposition.  The  present  generation  has 
principally  grown  up  and  come  on  to  the  political  stage  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  181^.  They  have  enjoyed  its  benefits — 
and  that  it  possessed  great  benefits  no  rational  man  has  ever  denied — bur 
they  were  not  able  fully  to  appreciate  them,  whilst  in  the  full  fruition  of 
them.  They  could  see  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  its  dangerous  powers, 
and  with  the  assurance  that  the  State  Banks  could  perform  all  its  duties  to 
the- Government,  and  confer  all  its  benefits  on  the  people,  Avithout  possess- 
ing those  powers,  they  were  content  that  it  should  go  down,  and  that  the 
State  Banks  should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Another  consideration  which 
influenced  their  action  was  the  popularity  of  Gen.  Jackson,  who  led  the  for- 
ces in  this  contest.  Many  believed  in  his  sagacity  in  this  matter,  and  pin- 
ned their  faith  upon  him  ;  and  others,  although  they  doubted  the  polic-- 
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the  measure,  still  believed  in  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  therefore  went  with 
him  ^^right  or  wrong.^^  But  they  had  no  idea  of  breaking  down  the  State 
Institutions,  so  intimately  connected,  as  they  believed  them  to  be,  with  the 
business  wants  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  when  these  attacks  were  made 
on  those  institutions  the  people  began  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  used  as 
the  instruments  in  assailing  the  National  Bank,  with  a  view  of  destroying 
the  others  in  their  turn — such  they  thought  they  discovered  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  administration. 

How  did  they  discover  it?  By  the  principles  which  seemed  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  administration  and  its  leading  friends.  By  the  manner  in 
which  they  repudiated  the  State  Bank  deposite  system  alter  they  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments — a  suspension  brought  about  by  causes  beyond 
their  control,  and  which  certain  measures  of  the  Executive  had  essentially 
contributed  to  produce — and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  an  "  untried 
expedient,"  in  the  shape  of  the  Sub-treasury  scheme — a  scheme  fraught  with 
more  mischief  to  the  comnmnity,  with  more  hazard  to  the  public  funds,  with 
a  more  dangerous  augmentation  and  concentration  of  Executive  power^ 
than  has  ever  been  suggested  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  otirer  Government. 
And  here,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  when  the  friends  of  this  abominable 
measure,  tor  1  can  characterise  it  by  no  milder  term,  present  the  alterna- 
tive of  it  or  a  National  Bank,  rest  assured  that  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  have  been  opposed  to  such  an  institution,  who  will,  without 
hesitation,  give  it  their  preference.  But,  sir,  that  alternative  is  not  yet  pre- 
sented. Gentlemen  are  attempting  to  makeup  a  false  issue.  They  vainly 
imagine  that  they  can  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  frighten  men,  as  they  would  frighten  children.  Sir,  that  day  has 
gone  by.  The  people  are  looking:  for  rehef  amidst  the  disasters  which  sur- 
round them.  They  see  in  the  Sub-treasury  scheme  nought  but  ruin — they 
look  with  horror  upon  its  adoption  as  a  consummation  of  ruin — they  look 
to  the  State  Bank  deposite  system  as  the  means  of  present,  and  if  the  antici- 
pations of  its  friends  be  realized,  of  permanent  relief  Some  of  the  friends  of 
a  National  Bank  have  proposed  plans  lor  State  Institutions,  which  they  think 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At  all  events, 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank  know  that  it  cannot  be  had,  if  it 
be  had  at  all,  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  they  know  that  something  must 
be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  There  is  no  other  plan  which  can  Ix; 
adopted  but  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  If  it  answers 
his  expectations,  it  may  satisfy  tlie  country — if  it  does  not,  the  public  mind 
will  then  be  settled  down  as  to  what  the  remedy  should  be.  As  to  the  Sub- 
treasury,  I  say  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  give  me  any  thing,  or 
give  me  nothing,  in  preference  to  it. 

What  farther  evidence  had  the  people  that  the  destruction  of  the  State 
Banks  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration?  Meetings  vvrere  held 
by  the  Locc-Focos,  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places, 
where  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the  whole  banking  system,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency.  These  proceedings  were  responded 
toby  men  in  high  official  stations,  and  their  responses  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Being  thus  sanctioned  by  men  in  authority,  these  wild  and  visionary 
doctrines  began  to  spread.  Many  who  had  viewed  them  as  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  society,  began  to  renoimce  former  opinions,  and  adopt 
tliis  radical  creed,  because  they  believed  it  met  the  approbation  of  those  Vi-'ho 
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lield  the  reins  of  party  discipline,  and  who  had  the  power  of  party  dispensa- 
tion. 

The  next  evidence  ofthe  prevalence  of  this  radical  spirit  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  ol  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  treated.     By 
the  law  of  New  York,  when  a  bank  neoflects  or  refuses  to  redeem  its  notes 
in  specie  for  ten  days,  the   Chancellor  "is  directed  to  issue  his  injunction, 
close  its  doors,  appoint  a  Receiver,  to  take  charge  of  its  concerns,  whose  du- 
ty it  is  to  proceed  to  collect  the  amount  due  to  the  bank,  to  pay  the  amount 
owing  by  it,  and  finally,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor,  to  distribute 
to  the  stockholders  the  residue  of  its  effects,  according  to  their  respective 
interests.     There  was  due  to  the  banks,  at  this  time,  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  about  skventy  millions  of  dollars.     A  forced  collection  of  this 
amount,  by  Receivers,  would  have  spread  ruin  and  desolation  throughout 
the  whole  State.     The  most  valuable  estates  would  have  been  sold  to  satisfy 
these  demands.     There  would  have  been  no  competition  at  the  sales — for 
very  few  indeed  could   have  commanded   the  means  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers.    The  result  would  have  been,  that  the  most  desirable  property 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  bought  in  by  some  miserly  hard  money  man, 
who  had  hoarded  his  vile  trash  for'the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the  iPiisfor- 
tunes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  by  the  Receivers  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock- 
jiolders.     In  either  event,  the  community  would  have  been  the  sufferers,  and 
the  hope  of  present  business  or  of  future  prosperity  would  have  been  utterly 
blighted.     Every  rational  man  foresaw  this  result.     The  Legislature  was 
then  in  se^-sion, 'and  a  law  was  forthwith  passed,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  to  su^pend  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of  the  banks  for  one  year. 
This  act  of  the  Legislature  was  openly  denounced  by  public  meetings  in  the^ 
city  of  New  York  composed  of  those  claiming  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of 
the  administration.     And  tliis  denunciation  was  reiterated  by  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  government  here,  claiming  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  admi- 
nistration on   all  important  public  matters.     Why  was  this  act  thus  de- 
nounced ?     Because,  if  tliere  had  been  no  such  interference,  the  banks  would 
have  all  been  prostrated,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  we  should  at  once 
liave  been  brought  to  the  ^'-golden  a g-e^^  which  has  been  so  long  desired. 
It  is  true,  the  great  interests  of  the  community  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
13ut,  what  of  that  ?     We  should  have  had  the  "  constitutional  currency'' — "  a 
liard  money  government" — '•  a  successful  experiment" — and  let  me  add,  a 
prostrate  country  and  a  ruined  people  !     Sir,  the  people  were  saved  from 
this  awful  calamity,  by  the  patriotism  of  the  Legislature.     The  suspension 
act  was  not  a  boon  to  the  banks  ;  it  was  a  favor  to  the  people.     Whilst  it 
saved  the  bank  charters  from  forfeiture,  it  saved  the  people  from  destruction. 
Other  States  passed  similar  laws,  and  thus  were  frustrated  the  designs  of 
those,  who  deemed  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  the  proper  occasion  to 
carry  out  their  favorite  plan  of  breaking  down  the  whole  banking  system  of 
the  States.     1  will  not  say  that  the  President  entertained  this  design.     But 
the  people  judo:ed  him  by  the  effect  of  his  measures.     On  his  call.  Congress 
assembled  at  the  extra  "session  to  take  into  consideration  the  "great  and 
weighty  matters"  which  he  was  to  submit  to  them.     The  m.essage  was  deli- 
vered, and  the  people  no  longer  doubted  that  the  President  and  the  admmis- 
tration  intended  to  destroy  the  banks.     At  all  events,  they  could  not  doubt 
that  such  would  be  the  elTect  of  the  measures  recommended  by  him.     They 
could  only  infer  the  intent  firom  the  result  which  must  inevitably  follow. 
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By  the  constitution,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  from  time  to 
time  to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.  He  can  recommend  no  others — and  if  he  deems  such  as  he 
does  recommend,  both  necessary  and  exijedient^  he  of  course,  desires  tliat 
Congress  shaU  adopt  them,  and  that  they  shah  be  carried  into  lull  execu- 
tion. He  had  already  seen,  that  by  the  intervention  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures the  bank  charters  of  the  ditferent  States  had  been  saved  from  forleiture, 
and  that  the  designs  of  those  who  wished  to  destroy  them,  had  been  frus- 
trated by  these  acts.  Well  now,  sir,  what  were  his  recommendations,  and 
what  their  inevitable  results  ?  He  recommended  a  "  miiform  law  concern- 
ing bankruptcies  of  cojjJoratio7is^  and  other  hankersP  as  a  measure  '^  fully 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.'^  Such  a  law,  under  his  oath  of  ofhce,  he 
must  have  deemed  "  necessary  and  expedient P  And  he  must,  too,  have 
desired  its  enactment  by  Congress,  otherwise  he  Avoiild  not  have  recom- 
mended it.  What  would  have  been  its  effect,  its  practical  operation,  if  Con- 
gress had  concurred  in  the  vievv^s  of  the  President,  and  passed  a  bankrupt 
kav  as  recommended  by  him?  Why,  sir,  every  bank  in  the  Union  would 
have  been  forthwith  handed  over  to  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive,  under  such  a  law,  and  their  concerns  closed  up — for  they  had 
all  suspended  specie  payments,  and  of  course  would  have  come  within  its 
provisions.  This  would  have  accomplished  what  was  prevented  by  the 
action  of  the  Legislatures,  namely,  a  forfeiture  of  their  charters  and  a  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  banks  themselves.  Sir,  I  do  not  state  this  case 
too  strongly — such  v.'-ould  have  been  the  inevitable  result  throughout  the 
Union — there  is  no  escape  from  it.  The  President  could  not  but  have  fore- 
seen it.  It  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  recommendation.  He 
must  have  made  it  with  his  eyes  open,  and  seen  its  effects,  unless  he  was 
blinded  and  bewildered  by  this  ignis  fatuus  of  Loco-Focoism.  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  business  .and  credit  of  the  country  ^  Utter 
ruin  and  destruction  from  one  extremit^^  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Sir, 
"war,  pestilence  and  famine"'  could  not  moreeffectually have  done  their 
dreadful  work. 

Fortunately  for  the  country.  Congress  did  not  adopt  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  although  it  wos  urged  witli  great  power  by  one  ol 
the  most  prominent  friends  of  the  administration,  (Mr.  Benton.) 

Sir,  there  is  another  feature  of  tiiis  measure  whicli  deserves  considera- 
tion. This  subject  was  not  new  to  the  President.  It  had  received  his  care- 
ful examination  and  full  deliberation  on  a  former  occasion.  In  1826,  when 
he  stood  upon  this  floor,  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  he  main- 
tained on  this  subject  the  same  principles  which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to 
maintain.  He  then  represented  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State,  as  I  am 
now  attempting  to  represent  thein.  The  banking  interest  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  because  it  gave  life  to  commerce,  stimulated  ai^niculture, 
aided  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  countr^^,  and  produc- 
ed a  healthy  action  in  th.e  v/hole  body  politic.  This  was  at  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  origin  of  the  faction  in  New  York,  whose  doctrines  have  since 
been  adopted.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  discussion  of  the  bankrupt  kill, 
at  that  time  before  the  Senate,  opposed  its  application  to  hanking  incorpo- 
rations, "  as  an  odious  e.vercisc  of  poiccr  not  granted  by  tlte  Constitution.'' 
In  1826,  /S'e?zaif or  Van  Buren  opposes  a  bankrupt  law  in  reference  to  our  bank- 
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ing  institutions,  "  as  an  odious  exercise  of  poivcr  not  granted  bi/  the  Consiitn- 
^lo/i,"  and  in  1837,  President  A^an  Buren  proposes  ^' a  unifoim  law  con- 
cerning bankruptcies  of  corporatmis,  and  other  bankers,^  as  a  measure 
'■^fidly  authorized  by  the  ConstitiUion.'''  Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  if 
such  a  measure  was  unconstitutional  in  1826,  can  the  recommendation  of 
tile  President  make  it  constitutional  in  1837?  I  sliould  think  not,  unless 
the  Constitution  changes  as  the  party  changes !  But,  whether  it  does  or 
not,  is  immaterial  to  the  present  question.  '1  he  President  recommended  a 
hankrupt  law  in  reference  to  bank  incorporations.  He  must  have  reviewed 
his  former  opinions  on  that  subject.  He  must  have  deemed  the  crisis  so 
important  as  to  overcome  his  old  constitutional  scruples,  and  that  it  was  now 
"necessary  and  expedient"  that  such  a  law  should  pass,  and  thereby  ndthe 
country  ot"  the  curse  of  paper  money,  and  thus  restore  the  "  constitutional 
currency,"  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  said  that  the  people  believed  the  design  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  its  prominent  friends  was  to  destroy  the  bankina:  institu- 
tions of  the  States.  They  foresaw  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  bankrupt  law.  They  also  saw,  and  still  see,  the  effect  of  the 
Sub-treasury  scheme.  They  know  that  both  are  equally  fatal.  They  sav.^ 
the  uKunier  in  which  the  Sub-treasury  was  urged  at  the  extra  session.  Thev 
saw  by  tlie  olficial  organ  that,  alter  it  was  defeated  in  the  House,  it  was 
again  to  be  forced  upon  Congress  at  the  present  session,  and  they  see  clearly 
now  that  its  adoption,  at  this  time,  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  banks  as  a  bank- 
rupt law  would  have  been  before.  Its  adoption  would  prevent  the  resump- 
tion of  s})ecie  payments.  Or  if  the  banks  should  resume,  it  would  compel 
them  to  stop  again.  Or  if  they  continued  to  pay  specie,  it  would  be  merely 
a  nominal  thing,  iiiid  they  could  do  no  business.  If  this  were  the  proper 
occasion,  I  would  luidertake  to  demonstrate  these  propositions  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  rational  man.  But,  I  did  not  rise  for  that  purpose.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  if  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  banking  system  of  the  whole  country,  it  con  id  not  have  been  more  skil- 
fully devised.  Wliat  was  the  process  by  which  it  vvas  to  be  accomplished  'I 
1st.  By  inducing  the  Legislatures  not  to  interfere.  2d.  By  a  bankrupt  law. 
3d.  By  the  Sub-treasury  scheme,  which  is  the  only  proposition  now  under 
consideration.  Under  it,  the  banks  cannot  resume  ;  and  if  the  Legislature 
grants  no  farther  indulgence,  their  concerns  must  be  closed  up.  If  they  do 
resume,  they  will  be  compelled  to  stop  again,  and  they  will  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  they  had  not  attempted  it. '  If  they  do  not  stop,  it  will  be  be- 
cause their  circulation  is  all  called  in.  and  they  continue  because  they  do 
no  business.  In  this  event  the  stockholders  will  wind  them  up.  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  cannot  alibrd  to  have  an  investment  which  produces  no  income. 
In  either  case,  the  result  is  the  same — the  destruction  of  the  banks.  I  have 
already  shown  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  whole  community,  from 
such  a  state  of  things — and  1  will  add  in  the  same  language  whicli  I  em- 
l)loyed  at  the  last  session,  "  that  it  would  even  be  better  for  the  country  that 
a  tornado  or  an  earthquake  should  spread  its  desolation  around,  than  that 
we  shou'd  have  this  scheme  inflicted  upon  us.'- 

Mr.  President,  these  were  some  of  the  cames  wliich  produced  the  results 
of  the  late  elections  in  New  York.  Tliere  was  another.  The  people  sav*^ 
the  treatment  which  those  received,  who  opposed  these  measures.  They 
saw  some  of  their  Representatives  here,  pursuing  the  straiglit  forward  track 
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of  principle,  and  maintaining  the  ancient  and  honored  creed  of  the  party  ; 
they  saw  them  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion of  any  man,  or  to  court  the  favor  of  any  faction  ;  they  saw  them  main- 
taining the  same  principles  which  the  whole  party  mahjtaincd  but  a  short 
period  before,  and  refusing  to  turn  about  at  the  word  of  connnand  ;  they 
saw  them  opposing  the  measure  which  the  whole  party,  with  General  Jack- 
son at  their  head,  opposed  in  1834,  and  which  the  official  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration then  pronounced  '•  disGrganizing  and  revolutionary^^'  and 
manfully  resisting  the  Executive  mandate  to  swallow  the  Sub-treasury 
scheme  now,  which  they  all  repudiated  then  ;  they  saw  them  standing  in 
their  places,  and  with  that  moral  courage  and  undaunted  firmness,  which 
should  ever  characterize  the  Representatives  of  a  free  people,  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  Executive  power  ;  they  saw  them,  with  an  independence 
worthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  Republic,  combatting  the  heresies  aiid  in- 
terpolations which  were  attempted  to  be  introduced  amongst  the  ancient 
canons  of  their  political  faith;  they  saw  them  endeavoring  to  revive  the 
drooping  energies  of  the  country,  to  resuscitate  its  trade  and  commerce,  to 
stimulate  its  industry,  to  invigorate  its  enterprise,  to  give  hope  arcl  anima- 
tion and  life  to  its  benumbed  and  palsied  faculties,  and  to  pour  consolation 
into  the  wounded  and  broken  spirits  of  the  mercantile  community.  They 
saw  all  this  ;  and  they  also  saw,  that  for  all  this,  their  Representatives  were 
DENOUNCED  AND  PROSCRIBED  by  the  official  organ  of  the  administranon  ! 
They  saw  the  despotism  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  discipline  of 
party.  They  saw  that  neither  party  men,  nor  the  party  press,  dare  speak 
their  sentiments  on  any  political  subject,  until  they  knew  the  Executive 
will.  They  saw  the  manner  in  which  the  machinery  of  party  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  nuTHufacturef^whYiQ,  opinion,  to  sustain  that  will  when  it 
was  once  made  knowai.  They  saw  that  there  v\^as  no  independence  of 
thought  or  of  action  wathin  the  sphere  of  ExeciUive  influence.  Thev  saw, 
in  short,  established  at  the  Scat  of  Government  the  most  perfect  de^-potism 
on  earth,  the  despotism  of  opinion  ! 

Sir,  this  systemof  dictation,  of  proscription  and  denunciation  commenced 
during  the  second  term  of  General  Jackson's  administration.  He  would 
not  tolerate  a  diflerence  of  opinion  on  any  subject  in  which  his  feelings 
were  enlisted.  I  hope  it  was  the  infirmity  of  age.  I  might  instance  the 
Distribution  Bill,  the  Specie  Circular  and  the  Currency  Bill.  In  all  these 
measures,  the  great  body  of  his  triends  in  both  Houses  were  opposed  to  him. 
Still,  the  official  org^an  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  Executive  wi  1,  and 
to  denounce  the  action  and  opinions  of  those  who  constituted  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  present  Executive,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  higli  station, 
promised  to  -  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor."'  This 
vSub-treasury  scheme  is  the  darling  project  of  the  late  President ;  and,  I  pre- 
sume, in  pursuance  of  the  above  pledge,  it  lias  been  brono^ht  forward  for  our 
consideration.  To  my  mind,  tliis  is  its  only  merit — and  no  one  would  be 
more  desirous  than  myself  of  gratifyinor  the  Iceling-s  of  that  illustrions  man, 
and  of  soothin<j^  the  path  of  hi>  declinini^  years,  by  the  adoption  of  Iiis  favo- 
rite measure,  if  my  judgment  did  not  tell  me,  it  would  b3  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  and  paramount  interests  of  the  country.  If  he  himself  were  here, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  he,  perhaps,  might  see  his  way  more  clearly. 
But,  when  his  successor  attempts  to  imitate  his  giant  strides,  he  will  follow 
liim.  as  lulus  followed  iEneas  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  hand  passlLus  cgnis. 
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Sir,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Wright)  has  spoken  of  that  portion  of  the  friends 
ol  tlie  administration,  who  oppose  the  Sub-treasury  sclieme,  as  a  small  party, 
and  with  seeming  reproach,  has  kindly  extended  to  them  his  charity  ;  and 
more  than  intimates  that  they  ought  to  give  up  their  opinions  to  the  majo- 
rity of  their  friends.  Sir,  that  small  party  are  maintaining  the  same  princi- 
ples which  the  whole  party  maintained  but  a  short  time  since ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  being  a  matter  of  principle,  cannot  be  compromised. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  small  party,  and  should  on  that  account  have  been  protected 
from  the  apparent  sneer  of  the  Senator  from  iSew  Hampshire,  when  he  said 
they  had  assumed  the  name  of  "  Conservatives P  Whether  that  name  has 
been  assumed  by  them,  or  has  been  given  to  them,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire. 
This  much,  however,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  we  shall  be  as  well  sa- 
tisfied with  that  appellation,  as  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  will  be  with 
the  name  of  "  Subservativesy  with  which  they  have  been  honored,  and 
with  liow  much  justice,  I  leave  to  themselves  to  determine.  Sir.  this  small 
party  has  been,  not  inappropriately,  called  "  a  Spartan  band'" — and  let  me 
tell  those  gentlemen  who  have  reproached  them  with  the  peculiarity  of  their 
position,  and  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  that  when  they  are  asked  to  lay 
down  their  arms  they  will  give  the  Spartan  answer. — "  Come  and  take 
them."  Sir,  my  colleague,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  position,  should 
have  seen  the  indelicacy  of  commenting  upon  ours.  The  time  has  been 
when  he  has  been  left  in  a  smaller  minority  of  his  political  friends  than  we 
are  now  ;  but,  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  opinions,  on  all  mat- 
tors  in  difference,  have  always  coincided  with  the  Executive.  And,  had  the 
Executive  seen  fit  to  recommend  the  resuscitation  of  the  State  Bank  depo- 
site  system,  instead  of  the  Sub-treasury,  we  should  have  seen  my  colleague, 
with  my  friend  from  Virginia  and  myself  by  his  side,  leading  on  his  faith- 
ful troops,  and  instead  of  the  golden  banner  under  which  he  is  now  fight- 
ing against  the  institutions  of  the  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  he 
would  have  raised  aloft  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his  country,  the  emblem  of 
tliose  rights,  and  under  that  sign  he  would  have  conquered.  And  the  man 
who  should  have  had  the  rashness  to  introduce  the  Sub-treasury  scheme, 
in  opposition  to  the  Executive  recommendation,  would  have  found  himself 
with  not  even  a  corporal's  guard. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitution  guarantees  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — but,  under  the  present  system  of  party  discipline,  and  Executive  inti- 
midation, there  is  virtually  an  abrogation  of  both.  The  Executive  depart- 
ment has  become  too  powerful  for  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— -Tlie  great  apprehensions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were 
from  the  Lrgislative  power. — They  little  dreamed  that  in  the  short  space  of 
half  a  century,  short  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  the  Executive  department 
would  become  so  formidable  as  to  overawe  the  Legislative  branch,  and  dic- 
tate to  them  the  measures  which  he  himself  was  to  execute.  Sir,  the  very 
theory  of  the  constitution  has  been  reversed.  The  Legislative  has  become 
the  weaker  power,  and  the  Executive  arm  is  already  strengthened  beyond 
what  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  deemed  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  the  Government.  Add  to  that  strength  the  powers  of  a  Treasury 
13ank,  which  are  contained  in  this  bill,  and  you  have  given  all  that  can  de- 
fine a  Despot. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  with  some  feeling  on  this  subject. — I  have 
reason  so  to  speak. — -I  have  seen  the  distress  of  the  country — I  have  seen  the 
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embarrassments  of  my  fellow  citizens. — I  have  seen  them  imploring  thi?  Go- 
vernment in  vain  for  that  relief,  which  they  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  which 
.the  Government  is  bound  to  give. — I  have  seen  the  Government  impairmg 
public  confidence  in  the  institutions  of  the  State's,  witiidrawing  itseh'  upon 
its  own  resources,  and  leaving  the  people,  unaided  and  alone,  to  butfet  the 
storms  of  adversity  which  it  has  aided  to  bring  upon  them.  I  have  seen 
the  Executive  enter  upon  a  system  of  experiments,  destructive  of  our  dear- 
est interests,  and  subversive  of  our  brightest  hopes. — I  have  seen  him  persist 
in  those  experiments  after  a  decisive  negative  by  the  Legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  after  his  wild  and  visionary  schemes  have  teen  most 
signally  rebuked  through  the  ballot  box.  I  have  seen  him  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  the  remonstrances  which  have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  cold  and.  dogged  indifierence,  set  at  naught  all  these  demonstra- 
tions of  the  popular  will.  Sir,  I  aver,  in  the  face  of  the  American  people, 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  the  continuance  of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  now  labors.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  administration  to  remove  it 
by  its  simple  fiat.  This  war  upon  the  banks  has  dried  up  the  sources  of 
sustenance  to  the  people,  as  well  as  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  Let  the 
Executive  abandon  this  Sub-treasury  scheme — a  scheme  unworthy  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live — let  him,  in  good  faith,  resolve  to  revive  the  State  Bank 
system,  and  forthwith,  as  fast  as  the  joyous  news  could  travel,  hope,  and  life, 
and  activity,  and  confidence  would  spring  up  on  every  side  to  gladden  it  on 
its  way.  I  would  say  then  to  the  people  of  this  country,  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  my  voice  would  reach  them,  rouse  from  your  lethargy;  burst  the 
Lilliputian  ties  that  bind  you  :  walk  forth  in  the  dignity  of  freemen  :  and 
teach  your  public  servants  that  you  will  not  silently  submit  to  have  your 
credit  destroyed,  your  property  sacrificed,  and  your  wives  and  children  de- 
prived of  their  bread,  to  minister  to  the  partizan  ambition  or  unholy  caprice 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  whom  your  misplaced  confidence  may  have  ele- 
vated to  stations  beyond  their  deserts.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  the  voice 
which  New  York  has  already  uttered  be  disregarded,  and  these  destructive 
measures  be  persisted  in,  I  warn  you  to  be  beware  of  the  Ides  of  Novem- 
ber ;  for  her  voice  will  then  be  heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes, 
louder  than  the   mighty  cataract  which  thunders  on  her  western  border. 
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Mr.  PREsinExr:  Havina  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate  expressed,  in  a  general  manner,  my 
oppositio.s  to  this  hill,  1  must  find  an  irjiology  for  again  addressin;^  the  Senate,  in  the  acknowl- 
edged importance  of  the  measure,  the  novelty  of  its  cliaracter,  and  the  division  of  opinion  respect- 
ing it  which  is  known  to  exist  in  both  Houses  of  Compress. 

"To  be  able,  in  this  state  of  things,  to  give  a  preponderance  to  that  side  of  the  question  which 
I  embrace,  is,  perhaps,  more  than!  ought  to  hope;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  all  which 
my  duty  demands,  until  I  make  another  effort. 

The  functions  o{  this  Government  which,  in  time  of  peace,  most  materially  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  People,  are  those  which  respect  commerce  and  revenue.  The  bill  before  u$  touchea 
both  these  jjreat  interests.  It  proposes  to  act  directly  on  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment, and  h  is  expected  to  act,  also,  indirectly,  on  commerce  and  currency ;  while  its  friends  and 
supporters  altogether  abstain  from  other  measures,  deemed  by  a  great  portion  of  Congress  and 
of  the  country  t'o  be  indispensably  demanded  by  the  present  exigency. 

We  have  arrived,  Mr.  President,  towards  the  close  of  a  half  century  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  During  the  pi-ogress  of  these  years,  our  population  has  increased  from  three  or 
four  millions  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions";  our  commerce,  from  little  or  nothing,  to  an  export 
of  a  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  and  an  import  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, in  the  year  1S3G.'  Our  mercantile  tonnage  approaches  near  to  two  millions.  We  have  a 
revenue,  and  an  expenditure,  of  thirty  millions  a  year.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  have 
attained  very  great'  importance,  and.  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  deranoement  of  the  cur- 
rency, werein'a  prosperous  and  growing  state.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  has  become  vast ; 
and  the  general  production  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  is  increasing  far  beyond  ali 
example  in  other  countries,  or  other  times,  and  has  already  reached  an  amount  which,  to  those 
who  have  not  investiiratcd  the. subject,  would  seem  incredible. 

The  commerce  of  The  United  States,  sir,  is  spread  over  the  globe.  It  pursues  its  objects  in  all 
ecas,  and  finds  i;s  way  into  every  port  which  the  laws  of  trade  do  not  shut  against  its  appjoach. 
With  all  tlie  disadvantog*  s  of  n:ore  costly  materials,  and  of  higher  wages,  and  often  in  deepite 
of  unequal  and  unfavorable  commercial  regulations  of  other  States,  the  enterprise,  vigor,  and 
economy  which  distiniiuish  our  navigating  interest,  enable  it  to  show  our  flag,  in  coin  petition  with 
the  most  favored  andlhe  most  skilful,  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the  mean  time, 
internal  activity  does  not  lag  nor  loiter.  New  and  useful  modes  of  intercourse  and  facilities 
of  transportation  are  established,  or  are  in  progress,  everywhere.  Public  works  are  projected 
and  pushed  toiward  in  a  spirit,  which  grasps  at  high  and  vast  objects,  with  a  bold  defiance  of  all 
expense.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  property  of  the  country  is  augmented  daily.  A  constant 
demand  for  new  capit'al  exists,  although  a  debt  has  already  been  contracted  in  Europe,  for  sums 
advanced  to  States,  corporations  and  individuals,  for  purposes  connected  with  internal  improve- 
ment; which  debt  cannot  now  be  kss  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Spreading  over  a  great 
extent,  embracing  different  climates,  and  with  vast  variety  of  products,  we  find  an  intensely  ex- 
cited spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  to  pervade  the  whole  country  ;  while  its  external  commerce, 
as  I  ha\e  already  said,  s\Meps  over  all  seas.  We  are  connected  with  all  commercial  countries, 
and,  most  of  all,  with  that  which  has  establishrd  and  sustained  the  most  stupendous  system  of 
commerce  and  manufacture?,  and  which  collects  and  disburses  an  incredible  amount  of  annual 
revenue;  and  which  uses,  to  this  end,  and  as  means  of  currency  and  circulation,  a  mixed  money 
of  metal  and  paper. 

Such  a  mixed  system,  sir,  has  also  prevailed  with  us,  from  the  beginning.  Gold  and  silver, 
and  convertible  bank  paper,  have  always  constituted  our  actual  money.  The  People  are  used 
to  this  system.  It  has  hitherto  commanded  their  confidence,  and  fulfilled  their  expectations. 
We  have  had,  in  succession,  two  national  banks;  each  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Local  or 
State  banks  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  in  operation;  and  no  man  of  intelligence  or  candor  can 
deny  that,  during  these  forty  years,  and  with  the  operation  of  a  national  and  these  State  institu- 
tions, the  currency  of  the  country,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  safe,  cheap,  convenient,  and  satis- 
factory. When  the  Government  was  established,  it  found  convertible  bank  paj)er,  issued  by 
State  banks,  already  in  circulation  ;  and  with  this  circulation  it  did  not  interfere.  The  United 
States,  indeed,  had  themselves  established  a  bank,  under  the  old  Confederation,  with  authority 
to  issue  fiaper.  A  system  of  mixed  circulation,  therefore,  was  exactly  that  system  which  this 
Constitution,  at  its  adoption,  found  already  in  existence.  There  's  nol  the  slighest  evidence  of 
any  intention,  in  establishing  the  Constitution,  to  overthrow  or  abolish  this  system,  although 
it  certainly  was  the  object  of  the  Constitution  to  abolish  bills  of  credit,  and  all  paper  intended 
for  circulaV.on,  issued  upon  the  f:iith  of  the  Stales  alone.  Inasmuch  as  whatever  then  existed, 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  currency,  rested  on  Stale  legislation  ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  thii 
Uniformity,  general  credit,  and  general  confidence  could  lesuil  ficm  local  and  separate  acts  of  the 


States,  tljere  is  cviJence — I  think  .ibundant  evidence — that  it  wns  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  ^ive  to  Congress  a  controilinif  ])0\\or  oxer  llie  ul.ole  ^llllj^■^^J,  lo  ilie  « nil  Jhat 
there  should  be,  for  the  whole  country,  a  currency  of  uniforn.  value.  Congress  has  herelofore 
exercised  this  authority,  and  i'ulfilled  the  torret^pondin^  duiits.  Jt  has  mniiitaiied,  for  loily 
years  out  of  forty-nine,  a  luitional  institution,  proceedinir  lr(^m  its  power,  and  r< sponsible  \o  the 
General  Government.  With  intervals  of  derangement,  brought  about  Ity  war  ami  other  occur- 
rences, this  whole  system,  talien  altogether,  has  lieen  gieatly  successful  in  its  atlual  operation. 
We  have  found  occasion  to  create  no  difiereiice  between  Gcvcrnmciit  an<i  Peoj  Ir — ixlwcen  miv 
ney  for  revenue,  and  money  for  the  general  use  of  the  country.  Uniii  the  commencthneiit  of 
the  last  session,  Government  had  n  anifested  no  disposition  to  look  out  for  itsijf  exilusivt  ly. 
What  was  good  enough  for  the  People,  was  good  enough  for  Govrrnment.  Pso  condfsoending 
and  gracious  preference  had,  before  that  perioci,  ever  been  t»  ndered  to  mrmbt  rs  of  Congress, 
over  other  persons  having  claims  upon  the  public  funds.  Such  a  sinruiar  sjicctacU!  had  never 
been  exhibited,  as  an  ainicablp,  difinteresled.and  patriotic  underi-tnnding,  between  those  who  are 
to  vote  ta.tes  on  the  People,  for  the  purpose  of  repleniching  I  be  Treasury,  and  those  wbo,  from 
the  Treasury,  <lispen4e  the  money  hack  again  auiong  thise  who  have  claims  on  it.  In  that 
respect  I  think  the  Secretaiy  stands  alone.  He  is  the  iirst,  t^o  lar  as  1  krrw,  in  cur  long  list  of 
able  heads  of  Departments,  who  has  thought  it  a  delicate  and  skilful  louch,  in  financial  admin- 
istration, to  be  particularly  kind  and  complais-ant  to  the  interest  of  the  law-»!takers, —  those  who 
hold  the  lax-laying  power;  the  hrst  whose  great  deference  and  cordial  regaid  tor  members  of 
Congress  have  led  him  to  provide  for  them,  as  the  medium  of  payment  and  receipt,  sonuihing 
more  valuable  than  is  provided,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  j edges, the  Revolu- 
tion ry  pensioners,  and  the  various  classes  of  laborers  in  J  lie  ps^y  of  Govi  rnmt  r.t. 

Through  our  who  e  history,  sir,  we  have  found  a  convertible  pn|er  currency,  under  proper 
control,  highly  useful,  by  its  pli&tiility  to  circuu)stances,  and  \<y  its  capacity  of  enlargiment,  in  a 
reasonable  degree,  to  lueet  the  demands  of  a  new  and  enteri)ri>inn  commuiiity.  As  1  hove  already 
said,  sir,  we  owe  a  permanent  debt  of  a  hundred  millions  abroad  ;  an<l  in  the  present  al)tindance 
of  money  in  England,  and  the  state  of  demand  here,  this  ami^unt  will  proliably  be  increased. 
But  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that,  so  long  as,  by  a  safe  use  of  paper,  we  give  S(>nie  rea- 
sonable expansion  to  our  own  circu!ati<->n,  or  at  least  do  not  unreasonably  contrac  t  it,  we  do, 
to  that  extent,  create  or  maintain  an  ability  for  loatjs  among  ourselves,  and  so  far  diminish  ifjc 
amount  of  annual  in  erest  paid  abroad. 

But  let  nvi  now,  VIr.  President,  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  subject,  upor» 
which,  indeed,  much   has  already  been  said:  I  mean  (hat  which  is  usually  called  the  credit 

SYSTEM. 

Sir,  what  is  that  system  1  Why  is  credit  a  word  of  so  much  solid  importance,  and  of  so  pow- 
erful charm,  in  the  United  States'?  Why  is  it  that  a  shock  has  been  fell  thrf)ugh  oil  clas.^es 
and  all  interests,  the  first  moment  that  this  crf^dit  has  been  disturbed!  Does  its  importance 
belong,  ecjually,  to  all  commercial  States'?  Or  are  there  peculiarities  in  our  condition,  our 
hAbit>,  anil  modes  of  business,  which  make  credit  more  indispensable,  and  mingle  it  more  natu- 
rally, more  intim  tely,  with  the  life-blood  of  our  system  1 

A  full  anil  philosophical  answer  to  these  inquiiies,  Mr.  President,  would  demand  that  I 
fihou'd  set  firth  both  the  ground-work  and  the  structoie  of  our  sol-IiiI  svslem.  It  would  show 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  have  as  broad  a  foundation  as  its  po[)ular  con- 
stituti>ris.  Uiidi>u'.)tedlv  there  are  poculiariiies  in  that  system,  resulting  t'rom  the  nature  of. our 
polilicil  in-iitutions,  from  our  elementary  laws,  and  from  the  general  c'laracter  of  the  People. 
Those  peculi  irilie.s  most  unquestionably  give  to  credit,  or  to  those  means  and  those  arrange- 
ments, by  whatever  names  we  cdl  ihem,  which  are  calculated  to  keep  the  whole,  or  by  far 
the  greater  part,  of  the  capital  of  the  country  in  a  slate  of  constant  activity,  a  degree  of  im- 
poitance  far  exceeding  what  is  experienced  elsewhere. 

In  the  ol  1  countries  of  Eurof)e  there  is  a  clear  and  well-defined  line,  between  capital  and 
iiabor:  a  line  which  strikes  through  society  with  a  horizfMital  sweep,  leaving  on  one  side  wealth, 
in  mTSses,  holden  by  few  hands,  and  those  h.aving  little  participation  in  the  laborious  pursuits 
of  life;  on  t'te  other,  the  throirftng  multitude.s  of  labor,  with  here  and  there,  only,  an  instance 
of  such  accumulation  of  earnings  a«  to  deserve  the  name  of  capitd.  This  distinction,  indeed, 
b  no*  univer.-«al  and  ai»se)lute  in  any  of  the  commercial  States  of  Europe,  and  it  grows  less  ami 
less  definite  as  commerce  advances;  the  effect  of  commerce  and  mannfiu'turrs,  as  all  history 
■shows,  being,  everywhere,  to  diffuse  wivtlth,  and  not  to  aid  its  accumulalion  in  few  bands.  But 
-still  tlie  line  is  greatly  more  broad,  marked,  and  vi>;ible  in  European  nations,  than  in  (he  United 
States.  In  those  nations,  the  gains  of  capital,  and  wages,  or  the  earnings  of  lalmr,  arc  not  only 
distinct  in  idea,  a"?  elements  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  but,  to  a  erreal  degree,  also,  dis- 
tinct in  fact;  and  their  rfspective  cl  dms,  and  merits,  and  modes  of  relative  adjustment,  become 
ffuhji^c^s  of  disrnssion  ancl  of  public  regulation.  Now,  sir,  every  body  may  sec  that  that  is  a* 
i«tate  of  things  which  does  not  exist  with  us.  We  have  no  such  vi.sible  and  broad  distinction 
between  capital  and  labor;  and  much  of  the  general  hapffm.ss  of  all  classes  results  from  this. 
With  us,  1  il)or  is  every  day  augmenting  its  means  by  its  own  industry;  not  in  all  cases,  indcied, 
but  in  very  many.  Its  savings  of  yesterday  become  its  cajiital,  therefore,  of  to-day.  ()n  the 
other  h:>nd,  vas'Iy  the  greater  portion  of  the  proporty  of  the  country  exists  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties that  its  holders  cannot  dispense  altoixether  with  their  own  personal  industry  ;  or  if,  in  some 
instances,  c  tpifal  be  accumulated  till  it  rises  to  what  may  l>e  called  aflluence.  it  is  usually  dis- 
'Jiategrulecl  and  broken  into  particles  again,  in  one  or  two  generations.     The  abolition  of  the 


riahls  of  prirvio^eniture ;  the  descent  of  property  of  every  sort  to  females  as  well  as  males;  the 
cheap  and  easy'neaiis  by  which  property  is  transferred  arid  conveyed  ;  the  hiirh  price  of  labor; 
the  lov  price  of  laud;  the  jrenius  of  '-^ur  political  institutions;  in  fine,  every  thing  belonging  to 
us,  counteracts  large  accumulation.  This  is  our  actual  system.  Our  politics,  our  Constiiutions, 
our  element iry  lavvs,  ohr  habits,  all  centre  in  this  point,  or  tend  to  this  result.  Fiom  whtre 
I  now  stand,  to  the  extremity  of  the  northeast,  vastly  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  ot  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  and  ownership  of  those  whose  personal  industry  is  emplo>ed  m  some 
f.»nn  of  proiluctive  labor.  General  competence,  general  education,  enterprise,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry, such  as  never  before  pervaded  any  fociely,  are  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Pco.ile  who  live,  and  move,  and  act  in  this  state  of  things,  such  as  1  have  described  it. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  view  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  all  must  perceive  that  in  the  United  States, 
capital  'cannot  say  to  labor  and  indut^try,  "  Stand  ye  yonder,  while  1  come  up  hither;"  but  la- 
boi  and  industry  lay  hold  on  capital,  break  it  into  parcels,  use  it,  dirt'use  it  widely,  and,  instead 
of  leaving  ii  to  "repose  ia  its  own  inertness,  compel  it  to  act  at  once  as  their  own  btimulus  and 
their  own  itisirument. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  view  still  more  immediately  alTecting  the  operation 
and  use  of  credit.  In  every  Wealthy  community,  however  equally  propeity  may  be  divided, 
there  ^^ill  always  be  some  property-holders  who  live  on  its  income.  If  this  proj)erty  be  land, 
they  live  on  rent;  if  it  be  monfiy,  they  live  on  its  interest.  The  amount  of  real  estate  held  in 
this  country  on  lease,  is  comparatively  very  small,  except  in  the  cities.  But  there  are  iiidtviduala 
and  faiuiiies,  trusiees  and  guardians,  and  various  lits-rary  and  charitable  institutions,  who  have 
occasion  to  invest  funds  for  the  purpose  of  annual  moneyed  income.  Where  do  they  invest  1 
where  can  they  invest"?  The  answer  to  these  questions  shows  at  once  a  mighty  difference 
between  the  state  ot  things  here,  and  Ihii  in  England.  Here,  these  investments,  to  produce 
a  moneyed  incomi',  are  made  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  canal  and  railroad  corporations,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  Placed  thus  immediately  in  active  hands,  this  capital,  it  is  evident, 
becumes  at  once  the  basis  of  business;  it  gives  occupation,  pays  labor,  excites  enterprise,  and 
P'?rforms,  in  s.'iort.  all  the  functions  of  em.ployed  money.  But,  in  England,  invcstmei  ts  for  such 
purpj.^es  usually  lake  another  direction.  There  is,  in  England,  a  vast  amount  of  public  stocks, 
us  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  sterling  of  public  dtbt  actually  exists,  constituting,  to  the 
amou"  I  of  its  annual  imcrest,  a  charge  on  the  active  capital  and  industry  of  the  country.  In 
the  hands  of  individuals,  portions  of  this  debt  are  capital ;  that  is,  they  produce  income  to  the 
pr.iprieuirs,  and  income  without  labor;  while,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  mere  debt, 
Wlmt  Was  obtained  for  it,  or  that  on  account  of  which  it  was  contracted,  has  been  spent  in 
the  long  and  arduous  wars,  which  the  country  has  sustained,  from  the  time  of  King  William  the 
Third, 7.)  our  own  days.  There  are  thousands  of  individuals,  therefore,  whose  fixed  income 
arises,  not  fro  n  the  active  use  of  property,  eiiher  in  their  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  others,  but 
from  the  interest  on  that  part  of  this  national  charge  to  which  they  are  entitled.  If,  therefore, 
we  use  the  term  capital  not  in  the  sense  of  political  economy  exactly,  but  as  imidying  whatever 
return*  income  to  individuals,  we  find  an  almost  incalculable  mass  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be 
the  liasis  of  active  operations. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  further,  sir,  let  us  suppose  that,  by  some  occurrence,  (such  as  is  cer- 
tainly never  to  be  expected,)  this  debt  should  be  paid  off;.suppo!^e  its  holders  were  to  receive, 
to-morrow,  their  full  amounts  ;  what  would  they  do  with  them  1  Why,  sir,  if  they  were  obliiied 
to  loaii  the  one-qu  irter  part  into  the  hands  of  the  industrious  classes,  for  the  purposes  of  employ- 
ment in  ac'ive  business;  and  if  this  operation  could  be  accompanied  by  the  same  intelligence 
and  industry  i-mong  the  people  which  prevail  with  us,  the  result  would  do  more  toward  rais- 
ing the  character  of  the  laboring  classes,  than  all  reforms  in  Parliament,  and  other  general  po- 
litical oporalions.  It  would  be  as  if  this  debt  had  never  been  contracted:  as  if  the  money  had 
never  been  s,.cnt,  and  now  remained  part  of  the  active  capital  of  the  country,  employed  in  the 
business  of  life.  But  this  debt,  air,  has  created  an  enormous  amount  of  private  property,  upon 
the  income  of  which  its  owners  live,  which  does  not  require  their  own  active  labor  or  that  oi 
others.  We  have  no  such  debt ;  we  have  no  such  mode  of  investment  ;  and  this  circumstance 
gives  quite  a  dilTerent  aspect  and  a  different  reality  to  our  condition. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  I  understand  by  the  credit  system  is,  that  which  thus  connects  labor 
and  capital,  by  giving  to  labor  the  use  of  capital.  In  other  words,  intelligence,  good  character, 
and  gout  morafs  bestow  on  those  who  have  not  capita!,  a  power,  a  trust,  a  confidence,  which 
enables  the  n  to  obtain  it,  p.nd  to  employ  it  usefully  foi  themselves  and  others.  These  active  men 
of  bu:iine&s  build  their  hopes  of  success  on  their  attenliveness,  their  economy,  and  their  integrity. 
A  wider  theatre  for  useful  activity  is  under  their  feet,  and  around  them,  than  was  ever  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  enterprising  generations  of  men,  on  any  other  spot  enlighten- 
ed by  the  sun.  Before  th.iii  is  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  that  direction  invites  them  to  efforts 
of  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  Around  them,  on  all 
hands,  arc  thriving  and  prosperous  manufactures;  an  improvingagriculture, and  the  daily  present- 
ation of  new  objects  of  internal  improvement:  while  behind  them  is  almost  half  a  co  tinent  of 
thff  richest  land,  at  the  cheapest  prices,  under  healthful  climates,  and  washed  by  the  mo«t  mag- 
nificent rivers  that  on  any  part  of  the  globe  pay  their  homage  to  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  alj 
these  glowing  and  glorious  prospects,  they  are  neither  rec-trained  by  ignorance,  nor  smitten  down 
by  the  penury  of  personal  circumstances.  They  are  rmt  compelled  to  contemplate,  in  hope- 
lessness a  id  despair,  all  the  advantages  thus  bestowed  on  their  condition  by  Providence. 
Capital  though  they  may  have  little  or  none,  credit  supplies  its  place ;  not  as  the  refuge  «f 
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the  prodigal  and  the  reckless  ;  not  as  gratifying  present  wants  "with  the  certainty  of  future  abso- 
lute ruin;  but  as  the  gcriius  of  honorable  trust  and  confidence ;  as  the  blessing,  voluntarily 
offered  to  good  character  and  to  good  conduct ;  as  the  beneficent  agent,  which  assists  honesty  and 
enterprise  in  obtaining  comfort  and  independence. 

Mr.  President,  take  away  this  credit,  and  what  remains  1  I  do  not  ask  what  remains  to  the 
few,  but  to  the  many  1  Take  away  this  system  of  credit,  and  then  tell  me  what  is  left  for 
labor  and  industry,  but  mere  manual  toil  and  daily  drudgery  '?  If  we  adopt  a  system  that  with- 
draws capital  from  active  employment,  do  we  not  diminish  the  rate  of  wages  1  \f  we  curtail  the 
general  business  of  society,  does  not  every  laboring  man  find  his  condition  grow  dai!y  worse  1  In 
the  politics  of  the  day,  sir,  we  hear  much  said  about  divorces  ;  axd  when  we  al-olish  credit,  we 
shall  divorce  labor  from  capital;  and,  depend  on  it,  sir,  when  wc  divorce  labor  from  capital, 
capital  is  hoarded,  and  labor  starves.  The  declaration  so  often  quoted,  that  "  all  who  trade 
on  borrowed  capital  ought  lo  break,"  is  the  most  aristocratic  sentiment  ever  uttered  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  sentiment  which,  if  carried  out  by  political  arrangement,  would  condemn  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  to  the  perpetual  condition  of  mere  day-laborers.  It  goes  to  take  away 
from  them  all  ihat  solace  and  hope  which  arises  from  pos^-essing  something  which  they  can  call 
their  own.  A  man  lov-es  his  own:  it'is  fit  and  natural  that  he  should  do  so;  and  he  will  love 
his  country  and  its  institutions,  if  he  have  some  stake  in  it,  although  it  be  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  general  mass  of  property.  If  it  be  but  a  cottage,  an  acre,  a  garden,  its  possession  raises 
him,  gives  him  self-respect,  and  strengthens  his  attachment  to  his  country.  It  is  our  happy  con- 
dition, by  the  blessings  of  Providence,  that  almost  every  man  of  sound  health,  industrious  hab- 
its, and  good  morals,  can  ordinarily  attain,  at  least,  to  this  degree  of  comfort  and  respectability; 
and  it  is  a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished,  both  for  its  individual  and  its  general  consequences. 

But  even  to  this  degree  of  acquisition,  that  credit,  of  which  I  have  already  said  so  much, 
(as  its  general  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  wa^es,  and  render  industry  productive,)  is  highly  im- 
portant. There  is  no  condition  so  low,  if  it  be  attended  with  industry  and  economy,  which 
this  credit  does  not  benefit,  as  any  one  will  find,  if  he  vvi!!  examine  and  follow  out  its  operations. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  bein^  the  credit  system  in  the  United  States,  as  I  understand  it,  I  now 
add  that  the  banks  have  been, the  agents  and  their  circulati-^n  the  instrument,  by  which  the  gene- 
ral operations  of  this  credit  have  been  conducted.  Much  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  placed 
at  interest,  is  vested  in  bank  stock,  and  those  who  borrow,  borrow  at  the  banks:  and  discounts 
of  bills,  and  anticipations  of  payments  in  all  its  for:ns,  the  regular  and  appropriate  duty  of  banks, 
prtn'ail  universally. 

In  the  North,  the  banks  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  cA'  all  classes  to  realize  the  proceed* 
of  their  indus-try  at  an  early  moment.  The  course  has  been,  that  the  producers  of  commodities 
for  Southern  consumption,  having  despatched  their  products,  draw  their  bills.  These  bills 
are  discounted  at  the  banks,  and  with  the  proceeds  other  raw  ma'erial  is  bought,  and  other  la- 
bor paid ;  and  tiius  the  general  business  is  continued  in  prog:ess.  All  this  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  such  concerns. 

But  b3.nk  credit  has  not  been  more  necessary  lo  the  North  than  to  the  So.th.  Indeed, 
nowhere  has  interest  been  higher,  or  the  demand  for  capital  gi eater,  or  the  full  benefit  of  credit 
more  indispensable,  than  in  the  new  cotton  and  sugar-growing  States.  I  ask  gentlemen  from  . 
tho-^e  States  if  this  be  not  so  1  Have  not  the  plantations  been  bouglit,  and  the  necessary  labor 
p"(  Ciired,  to  a  great  extent,  on  credit  1  Has  not  this  credit  been  obtained  at  the  banks  ]  Even 
now  do  they  not  find  credits,  or  advances  on  their  crops,  important  in  enabling  them  to  get 
those  crops  to  market]  And  if  there  had  been  no  credit — if  a  hard-money  system  had  prevail- 
ed, let  me  asktisem  what  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  the  condition  of  things  in  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Mis-issippi,  and  Arkansas'?  These  States,  sir,  with  Tennessee  and  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  constitute  the  great  plantation  interest.  That  there  has  been  a  vast  demand 
for  capital  to  be  invested  in  this  interest  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  high  price  paid  for  the  use 
of  money. 

In  my  or)inion,  sir,  credit  is  as  essential  to  the  great  export  of  the  South,  as  to  any  other  in- 
terest. The  agriculture  of  the  cotton  and  sugar-producing  States  partakes,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  of  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  product  and  sale  of  one  great  staple  only,  is  an  ope- 
ration essentially  different  from  ordinary  farming  pursuits.  The  exports  of  the  South,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  the  agtrreiiate  result  of  various  forms  and  modes  of  industry,  carried 
r>n  by  various  hands,  and  in  various  places,  rather  than  as  the  mere  product  of  the  plantation. 
That  pvoduct  itself  is  local;  but  its  indispensable  aids  and  means  are  drawn  from  every  part 
of  the  Union.  What  is  it,  sir,  that  enables  Southern  labor  to  aj)ply  itself  so  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  great  articles  for  export  1  Certainly,  it  is  so  applied,  because  its  own  ne- 
cessities fjr  provision  and  clothing  are  supplied,  meanwhile,  from  other  quarters.  The  South 
raisea  lo  sell,  and  not  to  consume ;  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  it  supplies  itself  with 
whatever  its  own  consumption  demands.  There  are  exceptions;  but  this  is  the  general  truth. 
The  hat-mnkers,  shoe--makers,  furniture-makers,  and  carriage-makers  of  the  North,  the  spin- 
ners at  Lowvll,  and  the  weavers  at  Philadelphia,  are  all  contributors  to  the  general  product 
both  of  cotton  and  sugar,  for  export  abroad  ;  as  are  the  live-stock  raisers  of  Kentucky,  the 
grain-crowing  farmers,  and  all  who  produce  and  veiul  provisions,  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
The  Northern  ship-owner  and  the  mariner,  who  carry  these  products  to  market,  are  agents 
actin<ito  the  same  end :  an  Iso  are  they  too  who,  little  thinking  of  cotton-fields,  or  sugar  estates, 
are  I  ursninj  their  adventurous  emnloymnnt  in  the  whale  fisheries,  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
among  all  the  islands,  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans.     If  we  takenhe  annual  cotton  crop 


at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  that  the  amount  of  forty-five  millions  Is  ex- 
pendej,  either  for  inieresl  on  capital  advanced,  or  for  the  expense  of  clothin;:^  and  supporting 
labor,  or  in  the  chariffs  which  belong  to  ttie  household,  the  education  of  families,  and  to  th« 
doineotic  expenditure  of  the  pr«>prietor. 

Tliu-?,  sir,  all  the  laliorious  classes  are,  in  truth,  cotton-growers  anil  sugar-maktrs.  Each  in 
its  own  vvay,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  own  productiveness,  contrihutes  to  swell  the  magnitude  of 
that  enoirnoua  export,  which  was  nothing  at  the  coiiunencement  cf  this  Gnverninenl,  and  which 
now  has  run  up  to  so  many  millions.  'iMirouiih  all  these  operations  the  stream  of  credit  has 
constantly  llowed,and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  not  be  checked  and  interrupted,  emliar- 
rassed,  and  thwarted,  if  this  stream  be  now  dried  up.  This  connexion  of  the  various  interests 
of  the  country  with  one  another  forms  an  imporiant  and  interesting  topic.  It  is  one  of  the 
natural  tics  of  the  Union.  The  variety  of  production,  and  mutual  wants  mutually  supplied, 
constitute  a  strong  bond  between  different  S.^afes;  and  long  may  that  bond  lust,  growing 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthening  with  their  strength. 

But,  iVJr.  President,  thai  portion  of  our  productions  which  takes  the  form  of  export,  becomes 
distinct  and  visible;  it  is  prominent  and  striking,  and  i-s  seen  and  wondered  at,  by  everybody. 
The  annual  returns  all  show  it,  and  every  day's  commercial  intelligence  speaks  of  it.  We 
ga-ze  at  it  with  adrairution.  and  the  world  is  no  Icps  admiring  than  ourselves. 

With  other  branches  of  industry  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  |)roducta  of  these  branches, 
being  put  in  the  train  of  domestic  exchanges,  and  consumed  in  the  country,  do  not  get  into  sta- 
tistical tables,  are  not  collected  in  masses,  and  are  seldom  presented,  in  the  aggrejrute,  to  the 
public  view.  They  are  not  of  the  character  of  a  few  large  and  mighty  rivtrs,  but  of  a  thousand 
little  streams,  meanilering  through  all  the  fields  of  business  and  of  life,  and  relrtshing  and  fer- 
tilizing the  whole. 

Few  of  us,  Mr.  President,  are  aware  of  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  general  production 
of  the  country,  if  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  Legislature  of  Alassachusetts,  under 
the  recommendation  of  the  intelligent  Chief  Magistrate  of  that  State,  has  caused  to  be  {)repared 
and  published  a  report  on  the  condition  and  products  of  certain  branches  of  its  industry,  for 
the  year  ending  in  April,  1837,  The  returns  of  the  authorities  of  each  city  and  town  were 
made,  apparently,  wit-h  much  care;  and  the  whole  has  been  collated  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
and  the  result  distinctly  presented  in  well-arranged  statistical  tables.  From  a  summary  of  the 
statements  in  these  tables,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  selecting  a  few  articles,  and  of  adverting 
to  them  here,  as  instances,  or  specimens,  of  the  annual  product  of  labor  and  industry  in  that 
State. 

And  to  begin  with  a  very  necessary  and  important  article.  I  find,  that  of  boots  and  shoes, 
the  value  of  the  whole  amount  manufactured  within  the  yeai  exceeds  fourteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  If  the  amount  of  other  articles  of  the  same  class,  or  material,  be  added,  viz. 
leather,  saddles,  trunks,  harness,  &c.,  the  total  will  bv^  not  far  from  eighteen  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars. 

1  will  read  the  names  of  some  other  articles,  and  state  the  amount  of  annual  product  belong- 
ing to  each  : 

Cotton  fabrics         -        -  -  -  -  -     '       -  -  -  $17,409,000 

Woollen  fabrics                ..-.-...  10,31)f>,(J00 

Fisheries     -.-..--...  7,592,000 

Books  and  stationery,  and  paper             .-.._-_  2592,000 

Soap  and  candles             ..-.--.-  l.()-20,000 

Nails,  brads,  and  tacks                -            -            -            -            -            -            -  2J500,000 

Machinery  of  various  kinds        -            -            -            -            -            -            -  1,235,000 

Agricultural  implements              -            -            -            -            -            -            -  645,000 

<3iass     -        -        ..        -        - esi'ooo 

Hats  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  700  000 
Clothing,  neckclbths,  &c.  .-.---.  2,013,000 
Woo! 539,000 

These,  sir,  are  samples.  Thp  grand  total  is  ninety-one  million  seven  hundred  thou.=?and  dol- 
lars. From  this,  however,  deductions  are  to  be  made  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  when  im- 
ported, and  for  certain  articles  enumerated  under  different  heads.  But,  then,  ihe  whole  state- 
ment is  confined  to  some  branches  of  industry  only;  and  to  present  an  entire  and  comprehen- 
sive view,  there  should  be  added  the  gains  of  commerce  within  the  year,  the  earnings  of 
navigation,  and  almost  the  whole  agricultural  product  of  the  State. 

The  result  of  all,  if  it  could  be  collated  and  exhibited  together,  would  show  that  the  annual 
product  of  Massachusetts  capital  and  Massachusetts  industry  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Now,  sir,  Massachusetts  is  a  small  State,  in  extent  of  territory.  You  may  mark  out 
her  dimensions  s^ven  or  eight  times  on  the  map  of  Virginia.  Yet  her  population  is  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  souls;  and  the  annual  result  of  their  laborious  industry,  economy,  and  labor  is 
as  I  have  stated.  ' 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  over  this  result,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find,  that  its  groat  mass  con- 
sists in  articles  equally  essential  and  useful  to  all  classes.  They  are  not  luxuries,  but  necessa- 
ries and  comforts.  They  belong  to  food  and  clothing,  to  household  convenienoies,  and  educa- 
tion. As  they  are  more  and  more  multiplied,  the  great  majority  of  society  becomes  more  elevated 
J»ettcr  instructed,  and  happier  in  all  respects.     I  have  looked  'through  this  whole  list,  sir,  to  find 
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what  there  is  in  it  that  might  be  fairly  classed  among  the  higher  luiiirios  of  life;  and  what 
do  I  find"?  In  the  whole  hundred  .millions,  I  find  but  one  such  item;  and  that  is  an  item  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  "jewelry,  silver,  and  silver  plate."  This  is  all  that 
belongs  to  luxury,  in  her  annual  product,  of  a  hundred  millions:  and  of  this,  no  doubt,  ihe  far 
greater  portion  was  sent  a'jroad.  And  yet  we  hear  daily,  sir,  of  the  amassing  of  aristocratic 
wealth,  by  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the  operations  of  the  credit  systen? !  Aristocracy^ 
it  is  said,  is  stealing  upon  us,  and,  in  the  form  of  aggregate  wealth,  is  watching  to  seize  politi- 
cal power  from  the  hands  of  the  People!  We  have  been  more  than  once  gravely  admonished 
that,  in  order  to  improve  the  times,  and  restore  a  metallic  currency  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  poor, 
the  rich  ought  to  melt  down  their  plate  !  Whatever  such  a  melting  process  mii:!-:t  find  to  act 
upon  ekewh^re,  Mr,  President,  I  assure  you  that  in  Massachusetts  it  would  discover  little.  A 
few  spoons,  candlesticks,  and  other  similar  articles,  seme  old  family  pitchers  and  tankards,  and 
the  silver  porringers  of  our  nurseries,  would  be  about  the  whole. 

Sir,  if  there  be  any  aristocrats  in  Massachusetts,  the  People  are  all  aristocrats ;  because  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  on  earth,  in  a  highly  civilized  society,  a  greater  equalitv  in  the  condiiion  of 
men,  than  exists  there.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  State  wlio  maintains  what  is  called  an  eqiiifK 
age,  or  drives  four  horses  in  his  coach,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  who  are  not  able  to  carry  their  wivts  and  daughters  to  church  in  some  decent  convey- 
ance, it  is  no  matter  of  regiet  or  sorrow  to  us  that  few  are  very  rich  ;  but  it  is  our  pride  and 
glory  that  few  are  very  poor.  It  is  our  still  higher  pride,  and  ovir  just  boast,  as  I  think,  that  all 
Ler  citizeios  possess  means  of  intelligence  and  education;  and  that,  of  all  her  productions,  she 
reck>)ns,  among  the  very  chiefest,  those  which  spring  from  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  age  is  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress which  it  has  witnessed  in  popular  knowledge.  A  new  and  powerful  impulse  has  been 
acting  in  the  social  system  of  late,  producing  this  effect  in  a  striking  degree. 

In  morals,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  literature,  there  is  a  vast  accession  to  the  number  of  readers^ 
and  to  the  number  of  proficients.  The  present  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  not  the  result  of 
a  slow  and  uniform  pregress,  proceeding  through  a  lapseof  years,  with  the  same  regular  degree  of 
motion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  some  new  causes,  brought  into  powerful  action,  and  pro- 
ducing their  consequences  rapidly  and  strikingly.     What,  sir,  are  these  causes  7 

This  is  not  an  occasion,  sir,  for  discussing  such  a  question  at  length :  allow  me  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  improved  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  but  the  necessary  res^alt  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  People.  Knowledge  is  not  one  of  our  merely  physical  want&. 
Life  may  be  sustained  without  it.  But,  in  order  to  live,  men  must  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
sheltered  ;  and  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  one's  whole  labor  can  do  no  more  than  procure 
clothes,  food,  and  shelter,  he  can  have  no  time  nor  means  for  mental  improvement.  Know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  not  attained,  and  cannot  be  attained,  till  there  is  some  degree  of  respite  from 
daily  manual  toil,  and  never  ending  drudgery.  But  whenever  a  less  degree  of  labor  will  produce 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  then  there  come  leisure  and  means,  bo'h  to  teach  and  to  learn. 

But  if  this  great  a.Mu  wonderful  extension  of  popular  knowledge  be  the  result  of  an  improved 
condition,  it  may,  in  the  next  place,  well  be  asked,  what  are  the  causes  which  have  thus  sud- 
denly produced  that  great  improvement  1  How  is  it  that  the  means  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter, are  how  so  much  more  cheaply  and  abundantly  procured  than  formerly  1  Sir,  the  main  cause 
I  take  to  be  the  progress  of  scientific  art,  or  a  new  extent  of  the  application  of  science  to  art. 
This  it  is,  which  has  so  much  distinguished  the  last  half  century  in  Europe  and  in  America"; 
and  its  effects  are  everywhere  visible,  and  especially  among  us.  Man  has  found  new  allies  and 
auxiliaries  in  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  in  the  inventions  of  mechanism. 

The  general  doctrine  of  political  economy  is,  that  wealth  consists  in  whatever  is  useful  or 
convenient  to  man,  and  that  labor  is  the  producing  cause  of  all  this  wealth.  This  is  very  true. 
But,  then,  what  is  labor  1  In  the  sense  of  political  writers,  and  in  common  language,  it  means 
human  industry ;  but,  in  a  philosophical  view,  it  may  receive  a  much  more  comprehensive 
meaning.  It  is  not,  in  that  view,  human  toil  only — the  mere  action  of  thews  and  muscles;  but 
it  is  any  active  agency  which,  working  upon  the  materials  with  which  the  world  is  supplied, 
brings  forth  products  useful  or  convenient  to  man.  The  materials  of  wealth  are  in  the  earth, 
in  the  seas,  and  in  their  natural  and  unaided  productions.  Labor  obtains  them,  works  upon 
them,  and  fashions  them  to  human  use.  Now,  it  has  been  the  object  of  scientific  art,  or  of  the 
application  of  science  to  art,  to  increase  this  acti-je  agency,  to  augment  its  power,  by  creating 
millions  of  laborers  in  the  form  of  automatic  machines,  all  to  be  diligently  employed,  and  kept  at 
work  by  the  force  of  natural  powers.  To  this  end  these  natural  powers,  principally  those  of 
•team  and  falling  water,  are  subsidized  and  taken  into  human  employment.  Spinning  machines, 
power-looms,  and  all  the  mechanical  devices,  acting,  among  other  operatives,  in  the  lactoriesand 
workshops,  are  but  so  many  laborers.  They  arc  usually  denominated  hhoT-snring  machines, 
but  it  would  be  more  just  to  call  them  labor-rfoin"'  machines.  They  are  made  to  be  active 
agents;  to  have  motion,  and  to  produce  effect;  and  though  without  intelligence,  they  arc 
guided  by  those  laws  of  science,  which  arc  exact  and  perfect,  and  they  produce  results,  therefore, 
in  general,  more  accurate  than  the  human  hand  is  capable  of  producing.  When  we  look  upon 
©ne  of  these,  we  behold  a  mute  fellow-laborer,  of  immense  power,  of  mathematical  exactness, 
and  of  ever-during  and  unwearied  effort.  And  while  he  is  thus  a  most  skilful  and  productive 
laborer,  he  is  a  non-consumer — at  the  least,  beyond  wants  of  his  mechanical  being.  He  is  not 
clamorous  for  food,  raiment,  or  shelter,  and  makes  no  demands  for  the  expenses  of  education* 


•The  eating  and  drinking,  the  reading  and  writing  and  clothes-wearing  world,  arc  benefited  by 

the  labors  of  these  co-operatives,  in  the  same  way  us  if  Providence  had  provided  for  their  service 
•milliond  of  beings,  like  ourselves  in  external  appearance,  able  to  labor  and  to  toil,  and  yet  requir- 
ing litiie  or  nothing  for  their  own  consumpiion  or  subsistence;  or  rather,  as  if  Providence 
had  created  a  race  of  giants,  each  cf  whom,  demanding  no  more  for  his  suppoit  and  consumption 
•than  a  cominju  lalmier,  should  yet  be  able  to  perform  the  work  of  a  hundred. 

Now,  sir,  turn  back  to  the  iMassachusetts  tables  of  production,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  thcso 
autoiualic  allies  and  co-operators,  and  these  powers  of  Nature,  thus  employed  and  plated  under 
human  direction,  which  have  come,  with  such  prodigious  eflect,  to  man's  aid,  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  procuring  the  means  of  living,  of  comtort,  and  of  wealth,  and  which  have  so  swollen 
the  [)rodu  -ts  of  her  skilful  industry.  Look  at  these  tabhs  once  more,  sir,  and  you  will  see  the 
etfects  of  labor,  united  with  and  acting  upon  capital.  Look  yet  again,  a-nd  you  will  see  that 
crcili;,  mutual  trust,  prompt  and  punctual  dealings,  and  commercial  conlidence,  are  all  mixed 
upas  indispensable  elements  in  the  general  system.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  yet  once  more,  sir, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  general  ccmpelcnce,  great  equality  in  human  condition,  a  degree  of 
popular  knowledge  .\nd  intelligence,  nowhere  surpassed,  if  anywhere  equalled,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  good  moral  senliment,  and  extraordinary  general  prosperity,  is  the  result  of  the  whole. 
Sir,  I  have  done  with  iMassachusetts.  I  do  not  praise  the  old  "  Bay  State  "  of  the  Revolution; 
1  only  present  her  as  she  is. 

Mr.  President,  such  is  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the  country,  and  of  which  I 
have  now  given  you  a  sample.  And  yet  there  are  persons  who  constantly  clamor  against  tliis 
iilate  of  things.  They  call  it  aristocracy.  They  beseech  the  poor  to  make  war  upon  the  rich, 
while,  in  truth,  they  know  not  who  are  either  rivh  or  poor.  They  complain  of  oppression,  specu- 
lation, and  the  pernicious  influence  of  accumulated  wealth.  They  cry  out  loudly  against  all 
banks  and  corporations,  and  all  the  means  by  which  small  capitals  become  united^  in  order  to 
prt)duce  important  and  beneficial  results.  They  carry  on  a  mad  hostility  against  all  establish- 
ed institutions.  They  would  choke  up  the  fountains  of  industry,  and  dry  all  its  streams.  In  a 
country  of  unbounded  liberty,  they  clamor  against  oppression.  In  a  country  of  perfect  equality, 
they  would  move  heaven  and  earth  against  privilege  and  monopoly.  In  a  country  where  prop- 
erty IS  more  equally  divided  than  anywhere  else,  they  rend  the  air  with  the  shouting  of  agrarian" 
doctrines  In  a  country  where  the  wages  of  labor  are  high  beyond  all  parallel,  and  Where 
lands  are  cheap,  and  t-fie  means  of  living  low,  ihey  would  teach  the  laborer  that  he  is  but  an 
<)ppressed  slave.  Sir,  what  can  such  men  want  1  What  do  they  mean  1  They  can  want  noth- 
ing, sir,  but  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor.  They  can  mean  nothing,  but  disturb- 
■ance  and  disorder:  the  d  ffusion  of  corrupt  principles,  and  the  destruction  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  moral  habits  of  society.  A  licentiousness  of  feeling  and  of  action  is  sometimes  produced 
by  prosperity  itself.  Men  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  to  which  they  are  exposed  by 
the  very  abundance  ofthe  bounties  of  Provitlence  and  the  very  happiness  of  their  own  condition  ; 
as  the  steed,  full  of  the  pasture,  will,  sometimes,  throw  himself  against  its  enclosures,  break 
away  from  its  confinement,  and,  feeling  now  free  from  needless  rest;»aint,  betake  himself  to 
the  moors  and  barrens,  where  want,  ere  long,  brings  him  to  his  senses,  and  starvation  and  death 
-close  his  career. 

Hiving  said  so  much,  sir,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  explained  what  I 
understand  by  credit,  1  proceed  to  consider  (he  present  actual  stale  of  the  currency. 

The  most  recent  Treasury  estimate,  which  I  have  seen,  supposes  that  there  are  eighty  mil- 
lions of  metallic  money  now  in  the  country.  This  I  believe,  however,  to  be  a  good  deal  too 
high  ;  I  cannot  believe  it  exceeds  sixty,  at  most ;  and  supposing  one-half  this  si:m  to  be  in  the 
banks,  thirty  millions  are  in  circulation,  or  in  private  hands.  We  have  seven  hundred  bank* 
-and  branches,  with  capitals  assigned  for  the  security  of  their  notes  and  bids,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty  nnllions.  The  amount  of  bank  notes  in  actual  circulation  is  supposed  to 
be  one  hundred  millions;  so  that  our  whole  circulation  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  rail- 
Jions.  Tlie  amount  of  debts  due  to  the  banks,  or  the  amount  of  their  loans  and  discounts, 
may  be  taken  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  milHons, 

Now,  sir,  this  very  short  s^tatement  exhibits  at  once  a  general  outline  of  our  existing  system 
■of  currency  and  credit.  We  see  a  great  amount  of  money  or  property  in  banks,  as  their 
assigned  and  appropriate  capital,  and  we  see  a  great  amount  due  to  these  banks.  These  bank 
debtors  geneially  belong  to  the  classes  of  active  business,  or  are  such  as  have  taken  up  cridits  for 
pur[)oses  of  investment  in  lands  or  merchandise,  looking  to  future  proceeds  as  the  means  of  re- 
payment, If  we  ccimpare  this  state  of  circulation,  of  bank  capual  and  bank  debt,  with  the  same 
lhint>s  in  Englantl,  important  did'erences  will  not  fail  to  strike  us. 

Toe  whole  paper  ciicul.ilioii  of  England,  by  the  latest  accounts,  is  twenty-eight  millions 
sterling— made  up  of  eiL'hteen  miilioiis  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  ten  milTiims  of  the 
notes  of  jjrivate  bankers  and  joint-stock  companies;  bullion  iu  the  bank,  nine  and  a  half  mil- 
licms;  debts  due  the  Bank  of  EnglantI,  twenty-two  and  a  lialf  millions.  The  amount  of  loans 
and  discounts  by  private  liankers  and  joint-ttock  companies  is  not  usually  stated,  I  believe,  in 
the  public  accounts.  If  it  bear  the  same  proportion  to  thtir  notes  in  circulation,  as  in  the  case 
ot  the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  exceed  twelve  millions.  VVc  may,  therefore,  take  the 
amount  of  bank  debts  in  Euiiland  to  be  thirty-five  millions.  But  I  suppose  that,  of  the  securi- 
ties held  l)y  the  Ba'.k  of  Eonland,  exchsniuer  notes  constitute  a  large  part  ;  in  othrr  words,  that 
a  large  part  ofthe  bank  debt  is  dm-  by  the  Government.  The  amount  of  coin  in  actual  circula- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  thirty  and  a  half  millions.    The  whole  amount  of  circulation  in  England, 
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metallic  and  paper,  is  usually  stated,  in  round  number?,  at  sixty  millions ;  which,  rating  the 
pouml  sterling  at  S4  80,  is  eijuai  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  eight  millio-ns  of  dollars. 

It  will  be  st-en,  sir,  that  our  paper  circulation  is  one-half  less  than  that  of  England,  but  our 
bank  debt  is,  nevertheless,  much  greater;  since  thirty-five  millions  sterling  amount  to  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  £um,  too,  includes  the  amount  of 
exchequer  bills,  or  Government  debt  in  the  form  of  such  bills,  \Nhich  the  bank  holds.  These 
facts  are  very  material  to  any  just  comparison  of  tips  state  of  things,  in  the  two  countries. 
The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  lent  to  Government,  not  by 
means  of  exchequer  notes,  but  on  a  permanent  loan.  And  as  to  the  private  banks  and  joint-stock 
companies,  though  they  issue  bills  for  circulation,  they  haveno  assigned  or  approprialed  capital 
whatever.  The  bills  circulate  on  the  private  credit  of  the  individual  banker,  or  of  those  who 
compose  the  j;)int-stock  companies.  In  the  United  States,  an  amount  of  capital,  supposed  to  be 
suliicient  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  paper  and  secure  the  public  iigainst  loss,  is  provided  by 
law,  ill  the  act  of  incorporation  for  each  bank,  and  is  assigned  as  a  trust-fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  bank.  And  if  this  capital  be  fairly  and  substantially  advanced,  it  is  a  proper 
security;  and  in  most  cases  no  doubt  it  is  substantially  advanced.  The  directors  are  trustees 
of  this  fund,  and  ihey  are  liable,  both  civilly  and  crrminally.  for  mismanagement,  embezzlement, 
or  breach  of  trust. 

This  amount  of  capital,  thus  secured,  is  the  basis  of  loans  and  discounts ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  permanent,  or  at  least  long,  loans  are  not  considered  so  inappropriate  to  banking 
operations,  with  us,  as  they  are  in  England.  With  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  directors  are  agents, 
holding  a  fund  intended  to  be  loaned,  and  acting  between  lender  and  borrower  ;  and  this  form 
of  loan  has  been  Ibund  exceedingly  convenient  an-d  useful  in  the  country. 

In  some  States,  it  is  greatly  preferreJ  to  mortgages,  though  there  are  others  in  which 
mortgages  arc  usual.  Whether  exactly  conformable  to  the  true  notion  of  banking,  or  pot,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  object  anti  operation  of  our  banks  is  to  loan  money  ;  and  this  is  mostly  on  per- 
sonal security.  The  system,  no  doubt,  is  liable  to  abuse,  in  particular  instances.  There  may 
be  directors  who  v<ill  loan  too  freely  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  Gross  cases  of  this 
kind  have  recently  been  detected  and  exposed,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  suitably  treated ;  but,  consid- 
ering the  great  nuri.ber  of  banks,  these  instances,  I  think,  are  remarkably  few.  In  general,  the 
banks  have  been  well  conducted,  and  are  believed  to  be  solvent  and  safe. 

We  have  heard  much,  sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  of  excess  in  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
for  circul  ilion.  1  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  there  was  a  very  improper  expansion  some  years 
ago.  When  President  Jackson,  in  1832,  had  negutived  the  bill  for  continuing  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  (which  act  I  esteem  as  the  true  original  source  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  cur- 
rency,) a  vast  addition  was  immediately  made  to  the  number  of  State  banks.  In  1833,  the 
public  dcposites  were  actually  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  and  placed  in  self  ct- 
ed  State  banks.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  better  the  Public  would  be 
accommodated  without,  than  with,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  these  banks  were  not  only 
encouraged,  but  admonished,  to  be  free  and  liberal  in  loans  and  discounts,  made  on  the  strength 
of  the  public  moneys,  to  merchants  and  other  individ'uals.  The  circular  letter  from  the  Tre-as- 
ury  Department,  addressed  to  the  new  dcposite  banks,  under  date  of  September  26,  1833,  has 
this  significant  claase,  which  could  not  have  been  misunderstood  : 

"The  deposites  of  public  incr.ey  will  enable  you  to  afford  increased  facilities  to  comnierce,  and  to  ex- 
tend your  accommodalion  to  individual?;  ami  as  the  duties  wliich  are  payable  to  the  Government  arise 
from  the  business  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  enai^agcd  in  foreign  trade,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
they  sliouid  be  preferred  in  the  additional  accommodation  which  the  public  dt^p<isites  will  enable  yonr  in- 
fetitutiwi  to  give,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  the  claims  of  other  classes  of  the  community." 

Having  read  this  letter,  sir,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  Senate  to  the  20th  section  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  There  we  find  that,  "if  any  dfficer,  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public 
money,  shall  loan  the  same,  or  an)'  portion  thereof,  with  or  without  interest,  such  a-ct  shall  be 
deemed  an  embezzlement  and  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.''  Sir,  what  a  pretty  piece  of  consistency  is  here!  In  1833  the 
depositories  of  the  public  money  were  not  even  left  to  their  own  desire  for  gain,  or  their  wishes 
to  accommodate  others,  as  boing  sufficient  incentives  to  lend  it  out:  they  were  adivonished  and 
directed  to  afford  increased  facilities  to  commerce,  and  to  extend  their  accomniod;rtion  to  indivi- 
duals, since  the  public  moneys  in  tlieir  vaults  would  enable  them  to  give  such  add-itional  accom- 
modatioi!  Now,  sir,  under  this  bill,  any  officer  who  shall  do  any  one  of  the  same  things, 
insteail  of  being  praised,  is  to  be  punished:  he  is  to  be  adjudgeil  guilty  of  embezzle;nent,  and 
of  a  high  misdemeanflr,  and  is  to  be  confined,  for  aiight  I  know,  in  cells  as  dark  and  dismal  as 
the  vaults  and  sa  cs  which  are  to  contain  our  metallic  currency.  But,  although  I  think,  sir,  that 
the  acts  of  Government  created  this  expansion,  yet  I  air»  certainly  of  opinion  that  there  was  a 
very  undue  expansion  creat:  d.  A  contraction,  however,  had  begun;  and  I  om  of  opinion,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  specie  order  of  July,  1836,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  ikc  deposite  law 
Was  executed,  the  banks  would  have  gone  through  the  crisis  without  susy)enpion.  This  is  my 
full  and  firm  belief.  I  cannot,  however,  discuss  these  points  here.  They  were  treated  with 
very  great  ability,  last  year,  by  a  gentleman  who  then  occupied  on»'of  the  seats  of  Georgia  on  this 
floor,  WhomsocVir  he  did  nt^t  satisf^v,  I  cannot  convince.  Still,  sir,  the  question  is.  whether 
there  was  an  excess  in  the  general  amount  of  our  circulation,  in  May  last,  or  whether  there  be 
cow  such  excess. 

By  what  standard  is  this  to  be  judged '?     If  the  questioti  be,  whether  there  be  too  much  paper 
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in  circulation,  it  may  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  coin  in  thebnnks  from  which 
the  paper  issues;  because  I  am  uncjueslionably  of  oj)inion — an  opinion  which  I  believe  nothing 
can  ever  shake — that  the  true  criterion  by  which  to  decide  the  question  of  excess,  in  a  converti- 
ble paper  currency,  is  the  amount  of  th;it  fjaper,  con)[)ared  willi  ihe  gold  and  sMver  in  the  banks. 
Such  excess  would  not  be  proved,  absolutely  and  certainly,  in  every  case,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments;  because  such  an  event  ri,ight  be  produced  by  panic,  or  other 
sudden  cause,  having  power  to  disturb  the  best  rcgulattd  sy^jlem  of  paper  circulation.  But  the 
immediate  question  now  is,  whether,  taking  the  whole  circulation  together,  both  metallic  and 
paper,  there  was  an  excess  existing  in  ISlay,  or  is  an  excess  now  existing*?  Is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  an  excessive  or  undue  amount  of  circulation  for  the  United  States'?  Seeing  that 
one  part  of  this  circulation  is  coin,  and  the  other  part  paper,  resting  upon  coin,  and  intended  to  be 
convertible,  is  the  whole  mass  more  than  may  be  fairly  judged  necessary  to  rep^resent  the  property, 
the  transactions,  and  the  business  of  the  country  1  Or,  in  order  to  sustain'such  an  amount  of 
circulation,  and  to  keep  that  part  of  it  which  is  composed  of  po^er  in  a  safe  state,  should  we  be 
obliged  to  attempt  to  draw  to  ourselves  more  than  oar  just  proportion  of  that  metallic  money, 
which  is  in  the  use  of  all  the  commercial  nations'?  These  questions  appear  to  me  to  be  but 
diflferent  modes  of  stating  the  same  inquiry. 

Upn  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some  general  idea,  by  comparing  ourselves  with 
others.  Various  things,  no  doubt,  exist,  in  different  places  and  countries,  to  modify,  either  by 
enlarging  or  diminishing,  the  demand  for  money  or  currency  in  the  transactions  of  business; 
still  the  amount  of  trade  and  commerce  may  furnish  a  general  element  of  co*mparison  between 
different  States  or  nations.  The  aggregate  of  American  imports  and  exports  in  1836  was  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  iMillions ;  that  of  England,  reckoning  the  pound  sterling  at  S4  80,  again, 
was  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  ;  the  currency  of  England 
being,  as  already  stated,  sixty  millions  sterling,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  of 
dollars.  If  we  work  out  a  result  from  these  proportions,  the  currency  of  the  United  Slates,  it 
will  be  found,  should  be  one  hundred  and  ninety  miliions  in  order  to  be  equal  to  that  of  England  ; 
but,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury,  it  did  not,  even  in  that  year,  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  irillions. 

Our  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  amount  of  our  mercantile 
toanage,  [lerhaps,  one-fifth  less.  But  then  we  are  to  consider  that  our  country  is  vastly  wider; 
and  our  facilities  of  internal  exchange,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  greatly  less.  Indeed, 
there  are  branches  of  our  intercourse,  in  which  remittances  cannot  be  well  made,  except  in  cur- 
ren<^y.  Take  one  example  :  The  agricultural  products  of  Kentucky  are  sold  to  the  South  ;  her 
purchases  of  commodities  made  at  the  Norlh,  There  can  be,  therefore,  very  little  of  direct  ex- 
change between  her  and  the  places  of  purchase  and  sale.  The  trade  goes  round  in  a  circle. 
Therefore,  while  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  existed,  payments  were  made  lo  a  vast  am.cunt 
in  the  North  and  East  by  citizens  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  Slates  similarly  situated,  not  in  bills 
of  exchange,  but  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank. 

These  consklera'ions  augment  the  demand  for  currency.  More  than  all,  the  country  is  new, 
sir;  almost  the  entire  amount  of  our  capital  active  ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  property,  in  the 
aggregate,  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  last  three  years  thirty-seven  millions  of  acres  of  land  have 
been  separated  from  the  wilderness,  purchased,  paid  for,  and  become  subject  to  private  individual 
ownership,  to  transfer  and  sale,  and  all  other  dispositions  lo  which  ether  real  estaie  is  subject. 
It  has  thus  become  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold  for  money  ;  whereas,  while  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  it  called  for  no  expenditure,  formed  the  basis  of  no  transactions,  and  created  no 
demand  for  currency.  Withi-n  that  short  period  our  people  have  bought  from  Government  a 
territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  and,  taken  together,  far  more  fertile  by 
Nature.  This  seems  incredible,  yet  the  returns  show  it.  Suppose  all  this  to  have  beca  bought 
at  the  minimum  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  qwarter  per  acre ;  and  suppose  the  value  to  be  increased 
in  the  common  ratio  in  which  we  know  the  value  of  land  is  increased,  by  such  purchase,  and  by 
the  preliminary  steps  and  beginnings  of  cultivation  ;  an  immense  augmentation,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived,  is  made,  even  in  so  short  a  lime,  of  the  aggregate  of  propeny,  in  nominal  price, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  real  value  also. 

On  the  whole,  sir,  I  confess  I  know  no  standard  by  which  I  can  decide  that  ©ur  circulation 
is  at  present  in  excess.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so.  x>or  was  there,  as  I  think,  any  dejireciation 
in  the  value  of  money,  up  to  the  moment,  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
comparing  our  currency  with  the  currency  of  other  n-ations.  An  American  paper  dollar  would 
bay  a  silver  dollar  in  England,  deducting  emly  the  charge  of  transportintr  a  dollar  acioss  the 
ocean,  because  it  comn-.anded  a  silver  dollar  hrre.  There  may  be  excess,  however,  I  admit, 
where  there  is  no  present  depreciation,  in  the  sense  in  whith  I  now  use  the  term. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  the  evils  of  a  suddenly  depreciated  circu- 
lation. It  arrests  business,  puts  an  end  lo  it,  and  overwhelms  all  debtors,  by  depression  and 
downfall  of  prices.  And  even  if  we  reduce  circubition — not  suddenly,  but  still  reiluce  it  farther 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  within  just  and  reasonable  limits — we  produce  many  mischiefs  ;  we 
augment  the  necessity  of  foreign  loans;  we  contract  liu'^iness,  discourage  enterprise,  slacken  the 
activity  of  capita!,  and  restrain  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  countiy.  It  is  very  important  to  be 
remembered,  sir,  tliat,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  we  are  acting  on  a  principle  of 
equality  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  pr;)tect  our  own  shipping  interest  bv  peculiar  privileges  ;  we 
ask  a  clear  field,  and  seek  no  favor.  Yet,  the  materials  for  ship-buiuiing  are  hi^h  wi"h  us,  and 
"ihe  wages  of  ship-buildcrs  and  fieamen  arn  hirh  alnn       WfiiJiave  to  rontend  arnip'=»  thogo»r,f..- 
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vorable  circumstances  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these,  we  are  to  suffer  further  by  unnecespary  re- 
etraints  on  currency,  and  by  a  cramped  credit,  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effrrt'?  Money  is 
abundant  in  Encrland,  very  abundant;  ihe  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is  low,  and  capital  will  be 
seekin.i  its  investment  wherever  it  can  hope  to  find  it.  If  we  derange  our  own  currency,  com- 
pulsively curtail  circulation,  and  break  up  credit,  how  are  the  commerce  and  navijjalion  of  the 
Uniteti  States  to  maintain  theinselvps  afrainst  foreign  competition  1 

Before  leaving,  altogether,  this  subject  of  an  excessive  circulation,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
»  few  words  upon  a  topic  which,  if  time  would  permit,  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  at  more 
length;  I  mean,  sir,  the  proper  gnanis  and  securities  for  a  poper  «'ircuIation.  I  have  occasionally 
addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  before,  e?peci?L!ly  in  the  debate  on  the  specie  circular,  in 
December,  1836:  but  I  wish  to  recur  to  it  again,  l/ccause  I  hold  it  to  be  of  thp  utmost  imfortance 
to  prove,  if  it  can  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  that  a  cnnvertible  paper  currency 
may  be  so  guarded  as  to  be  secure  against  probable  dangers.  I  say,  sir,  a  convertible  pnper  cur- 
rency: for  I  lay  it  down  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  no  j>aper  can  be  made  equal,  and  kept 
equal  to  gold  and  silver,  but  such  as  is  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  on  demand.  But.  I  have 
gone  farther,  and  still  go  farther  than  this  ;  and  I  contend  that  even  convertibility,  ihonuh  it>flf 
indispensable,  is  not  a  certain  and  unfailins  gmund  of  reliance.  There  is  a  liability  to  exces- 
sive issues  of  paper,  even  while  paper  is  convertible  at  will.  Of  t'is,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator  le  found  1     "What  principle  of  prevention  may  we  rely  on? 

Now  I  think,  sir,  it  is  too  common  with  lianks,  in  judging  of  their  condition,  to  set  off  all 
their  liabilities  against  ail  their  resources.  They  look  to  the  quantity  of  specie  in  their  vaults, 
and  to  the  notes  and  bills  becoming  payable,  as  means  or  assets ;  and,  with  these,  they  expect 
to  be  able  to  meet  their  returning  notes,  and  to  answer  the  claims  of  depositors.  So  far  as  the 
bank  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  bank  of  discount,  all  this  is  very  well.  But  banks  of  circula- 
tion exercise  another  function.  By  the  very  act  of  issuing  their  (^wn  paper,  they  affect  the 
amount  of  currency.  In  England,'the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  all  the 
banks,  expand  or  contract  the  amount  of  circulation,  of  course,  as  they  increase  or  curtail  the 
general  amount  of  their  own  paper.  And  this  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  reauhnt- 
ed  and  controlled.  The  question  is,  by  what  rule?  To  this  I  answer,  by  subj' cling  all  banks 
to  the  rule  which  the  most  discreet  of  them  always  follow — by  compelling  them  to  maintain  a 
certain  fixed  proportion  between  specie  and  circulation;  without  regarding  deposiles  on  one  hand, 
or  notes  payable  on  the  other. 

There  will  always  occur  occasional  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  a  demand  for  .specie  by  one  coun- 
try on  another  will  arise.  It  is  too  much  the  practice,  when  such  occurrences  take  place,  and 
specie  is  leaving  the  country,  for  banks  to  issue  more  paper,  in  order  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of 
money.  But  exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  adopted.  A  demand  for  specie  to  jro  abroad 
sho'jkl  be  resjarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  circulation.  If,  indeed, 
in  such  cases,  it  could  be  certainly  known  that  the  demand  would  be  of  short  duraton,  the 
temporary  pressure  might  be  relieved  by  an  issue  of  paper  to  fdl  the  place  of  departing  s|)rcie. 
But  this  never  can  be  known.  There  is  no  safety,  therefore,  but  in  meeting  the  case  at  the 
moment,  and  in  conforming  to  the  infallible  index  of  the  exchanges.  Circulating  paper  is  thus 
kept  always  nearer  to  the  character,  and  to  the  circumstance's  of  that,  of  which  it  is  desitrned  to 
be  the  representative — the  metallic  money.  This  subject  might  be  pursued,  1  think,  and  clearly 
illustrated;  bnt,  for  the  present,  I  only  express  my  belief  that,  with  experience  before  us,  and 
with  t!ie  lights  which  recent  discussions,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  hold  out,  a  national 
bank  might  be  established,  with  more  regard  to  its  function  of  regulating  currency,  than  to  its 
function  of  discount,  on  principles,  and  subject  to  regulations,  such  as  should  render  its  opera- 
tions extremely  useful  ;  and  I  should  hope  that,  with  an  example  befo'-e  tbem  of  plain  and  emi- 
nent advantage,  State  institutions  would  conform  to  the  same  rules  and  principles;  and  that,  in 
this  way,  all  the  advantages  of  corrvcrtible  paper  might  be  enjoyed,  with  just  security  against 
its  dangers. 

I  have  detained  the  Senate  too  long,  sir,  with  these  »bservalions  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  pecuniary  system  and  condition. 

And  now,  when  the  banks  have  suspended  payments,  universally;  when  the  internal  ex- 
changes are  all  deranged,  and  the  business  of  the  country  most  seriously  interrupted,  the  ques- 
tions are — 

Whether  the  measure  before  us  is  suitable  to  our  condition?  and, 

Whether  it  is  a  just  and  proper  exercise  and  fu'fibiient  of  the  ])owers  and  duties  of  Concress? 

What,  then,  sir,  will  be  the  practical  operation  and  effect  of  this  measure,  if  it  should  become  a 
law? 

Like  its  predecessor  of  the  last  session,  the  bill  proro?es  nothing  for  the  general  currency  of 
the  country;  nothing  to  restore  exchanges  ;  nothing  to  bring  aiiont  a  speedy  resumption  of  .spe- 
cie p.Tyments  by  the  banks.  Its  whole  professed  object  is  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue.  SoiVie  of  its  friends,  indeed,  say,  that  when  it  shdl  go  into  oficration.  it  will, 
incirhrf'i'hj.  oroduce  a  favorable  effect  on  the  currency,  by  restraining  the  issue  of  bank  pajier. 
But  others  press  it  as  i."  its  effect  was  to  be  the  final  overthrow  of  all  banks,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  for  ail  tl,e  uses  of  the  country. 

Are  we  tr»  understand,  then,  that  it  is  intended,  by  means,  ot  which  'his  is  the  first,  to  rid  the 
country  of  all  hawks,  as  being  but  so  many  nuisances,  and  to  abidisli  all  nnner  currency  whatever? 

Or  is  it  exiiccted,  on  the  contrary,  that  after  this  system  shall  be  ad  pted  for  the  use  of 
Government,  there  will  still  be  a  paper  currency  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  People? 
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And  if  there  shall  still  be  a  paper  currency,  will  that  currency  consist  of  irredeemable  Gov- 
ernment paper,  or  of  convertible  bank  notes,  such  as  have  circulated  hi  retofore  1  These  ques- 
tions must  be  answered,  before  we  can  judge  accurately  of  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

As  to  ail  excluisive  metallic  currency,  sir,  the  Administration  on  this  point  is  regularly  Janus- 
faced.  Out  doors,  and  among  the  Ptople,  it  shows  itsilf  "  all  clinqHant,  all  in  gold."  There^ 
eery  thing  is  lo  be  hard  money — no  paper  jags — no  delusive  credits — no  bank  monopolies — no 
trust  in  paper  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  'I'nasury  Department,  and  in  the  Houe«s  of  Congress, 
we  s(  e  another  aspect — a  mi.xed  appearance,  (>a'tly  gold  and  partly  paper  ;  gold  for  Government, 
and  paper  for  the  People.  The  small  voice  which  is  heard  here,  allows  llie  absolute  necessity  of 
paper  (tfsome  sort,  and  to  some  extent.  But  the  shouts  in  the  community  demand  the  destruction 
of  all  banks,  and  the  final  extermination  of  all  paper  circulation. 

To  the  People,  the  lion  roars  against  paper  money  in  all  tht-  loudness  and  terror  of  his  nntural 
voice  ;  but  to  lMenil)ers  of  Congress,  he  is  more  discreet ;  lest  hesiiould  frighten  them  out  of  their 
wits,  he  here  restrains  and  moilulates,  and  roars  "  as  gently  as  any  sucking  do^e,  or,  as  it  were, 
any  nightingale."  The  impraciicability  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting any  such  thijig  in  a  country  l.ke  this,  are  so  manifest,  that  nobody  here  undertakes  to 
support  it  by  any  reasoning  or  argument.  All  that  is  said  in  its  favor,  is  general  denunciation 
of  p:iper,  general  outcry  against  the  banks,  and  declamation  against  existing  institutions,  full 
\i(  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

The  moment  any  one  considers  it,  he  sees  how  ridiculous  any  such  attempt  would  be.  An  ex- 
clusive mi^allic  circulation  for  the  second  commercial  country  on  earth,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury !     Sir,  you  mig.ht  as  well  propose  to  abolish  commerce  altogether. 

The  currency  of  England  is  estimated  at  sixty  millions  sterling  :  and  it  is  Mr.  McCuIloch'a 
calculation,  that  if  this  currency  were  all  gold,  allowing  only  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  for  wear 
of  metals,  the  annual  expense,  attending  such  a  currency,  would  be  three  millions  ai  d  a  quarter 
a  year,  or  nearly  fisc  per  cent,  upon  the  whole.  With  us,  this  charge  would  be  much  greater. 
The  loss  o^  capital  would  be  more,  owing  to  the  higher  rates  of  interest;  and  besidts  all  this,  is 
the  Cost  of  transportation,  which,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  would  be  vast,  and  not 
easily  calculated.  We  should  also  require,  proportionally,  more  s|)ecie  than  is  requisite  in  Eng- 
land, because  our  system  of  exchange,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  is,  at  present,  and  would 
be,  under  such  a  system  as  is  proposed,  much  less  perfect  and  convenient  than  that  of  England. 
Besides,  ihe  English  metallic  circulation  is  mostly  gold,  gold  being  in  England  the  standard 
metal.  With  us,  silver  and  gold  both  are  made  standards,  at  a  fixed  relation;  and  if  we  should 
succeed  to  ketp  this  relation  so  true  as  to  preserve  both  of  the  precious  metals  among  us,  (which, 
indeed,  is  not  very  probalde,)  our  circulation  would  be  still  more  expensive  and  cumbrous,  from 
the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  would  contain.  The  silver  in  the  world  is  estimated  to  be  fifty 
times  as  much  as  the  gold  in  amount,  and  consequently  something  more  than  l^iree  times  in  value. 
If  both  should  circulate,  therefore,  equally,  in  proportion  to  value,  the  currency  would  be  as 
much  as  three  paits  silver,  and  one  gold, 

No>v,  sir,  the  annual  expense  of  such  a  circulation,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  esti- 
mate, would  exceed  the  whule  annual  expenditure  made  for  our  army  and  our  navy.  Consider,  sir, 
the  amount  of  actual  daily  p  lyments  made  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  it,  and  quite 
impossible  to  ascertain  it,  with  any  accuracy.  But  we  can  form  s«rae  notion  of  it,  by  the  daily 
amount  of  payments  in  the  banks  ia  some  of  the  cities.  In  timrs  of  prosjicrous  business  and 
commerce,  the  daily  amount  of  payments  in  the  banks  of  New  York  alone  has  been  equal  to 
eight  mill  ons.  Whether  we  call  thi-s  a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  or  a  fiHieth  part  of  all  the  payment* 
and  receipts  made  daily  in  the  country,  we  see  to  what  an  aggregate  result  the  whole  would  rise. 
And  how  is  it  possible  that  such  amount  of  ru?ceipt  and  payment  could  be  performed  by  an  actaai 
passing  of  gold  and  silver  from  hand  to  hand  1 

Such  notions,  sir,  hardly  require  serious  refutation. 

Mr  President,  an  entire  metallic  currency  would  necessarily  create  banks  immediately.  Where 
would  the  m.iney  be  kep',  or  how  could  it  be  remitted  1  Banks  of  deposite  must  and  would  be 
instantly  providi'd  tor  it.  Would  the  merchants  of  the  cities  be  seen,  in  their  daily  walks  of 
business,  with  servants  behind  them,  with  bags  of  gold  and  kegs  of  silver  on  iheir  wheell)arrows? 
What  f)lly  is  great  enough  to  imagine  this  1  If  there  were  not  now  a  bank  note,  nor  a  bank  in 
the  country,  and  if  thc-re  should  be  an  exclusive  specie  curroncy  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
©'clock,  there  would  be  fifty  banks  before  sunset.  Fr-an  neceirsity,  there  would  be  created  at 
once  places  of  deposite;  and  persoBs  having  money  in  such  depositories  would  draw  checks  for 
it,  and  pass  these  checks  as  money,  and  from  one  hand  they  would  pass  to  another;  or  the 
depositary  himself  would  isiue  certificates  of  deposite,  and  these  would  pass  as  currency.  And 
all  thi>  would  do  no  more  than  just  to  carry  us  back  two  or  three  hundred  years,  to  the  infancy 
of  banks.  We  should  tlien  have  done  nothing  but  reject  the  exp'^riencc  of  the  most  civilized 
nations,  for  some  centuries,  as  well  as  all  our  own  experience,  and  have  returned  to  the  rude  con- 
ceptions of  former  times.  These  certificates  of  deposite  would  soon  be  found  to  be  often  issued 
without  any  solid  capital,  or  actual  deposite.  Abuses  arising  from  this  source  would  call  for 
legislative  intt-rference,  and  the  Legislature  would  tin;!  it  neci-ssary  to  restrain  the  issue  of  paper 
intended  fwr  circulation,  by  enacting  that  such  is.=ue  should  only  be  ma-Je  on  the  strength  of  com- 
petent capital,  actually  provided  and  assigned,  placed  under  proper  regulation,  and  managed  by 
persons  responsible  to  the  laws.  And  this  would  bring  us  again  exactly  to  the  state  of  things  in 
which  we  now  are;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use  of  the  paper  of  banks,  er?tab!ished,  regulated,  and 
controlled  ly  law.     In  the  mean  lime,  before  this  process  could  be  carried  through,  half  the  com.-. 
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SBunity  would  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  ruin  of  their  business,  and  by  the  violent  and  revolution- 
ary changes  of  property  which  the  process  would  create.  The  whole  class  of  debtors,  all  that 
live  more  by  industry  than  on  capital,  would  be  overwhelmed  with  undistinguishing  destruction. 

There  will  then,  sir,  be  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  paper  currency.  The  country  will  uot 
be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting  it. 

I  should  have  felt  that  I  had  occupied  too  much  time  with  such  a  senseless  and  preposterous 
suggestion,  were  it  not  the  manifest  object  of  partisans  to  press  such  notions  upon  the  attention 
of  the  People,  in  aid  of  the  war  against  the  banks. 

We  shall  then,  sir,  have  paper  of  sosne  sort,  forming  a  part  of  our  currency.  What  will  that 
paper  be  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  admitting  that  paper  is  necessary  as 
a  part  of  the  currency,  or  civculation,  has  contended  that  that  paper  ought  to  be  Government  pa- 
per— Government  paper,  not  convertible  nor  redeemable,  onJy  so  far  as  by  being  receivable  for 
debts  and  dues  to  Government.  My  colleague  has  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  Senate,  that  the 
aim  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  he  regards  this  bill  as  but  jiart,  is  to  establish  a  circulation  of 
Government  paper  and  a  Government  bank.  Other  gentlemen  have  taken  the  same  view  of  it. 
But,  as  the  bill  itself  does  not  profess  any  such  purpose,  I  am  willing  to  discuss  it  in  the  char- 
acter in  which  it  presents  itself.  I  take  it  for  what  its  friends  say  it  is — a  bill  making  further 
provision  for  collecting  the  revenues. 

We  are,  then,  sir,  still  to  have  paper  as  a  general  m.edium  of  circulation  ;  that  paper  is  to  be  the 
paper  of  banks  ;  but  Government  is  to  be  divorced  from  these  banks,  altogether.  It  is  not  to  keep 
Its  funds  in  tliem,  as  heretofore.  It  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  is  to  collect  and  dis- 
burse its  revenues  by  its  own  means,  and  its  own  officers. 

The  receipt  of  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks  is  to  be  partially  allowed  for  some  Irime,  but  it 
is  to  be  gradually  discontinued  ;  and  six  years  hence,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  maturity  and  the 
perfection  of  the  system.  When  that  auspicious  day  comes,  Government  is  to  receive  and  lo  pay 
out  gold  and  silver,  and  nothing  but  gold  and  silver. , 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  anticipate  this  joyous,  epoch  ;  let  us  suppose  the  six  years  to  have 
expired  ;  and  let  us  imagine  this  bill,  with  its  syecie  payments  and  all,  to  be  in  full  operation  at 
the  present  hour.  What  will  that  operation  be  ?  In  the  first  place,  disregarding  all  question 
of  public  convenience,  or  the  general  interests  of  the  People,  how  will  this  system  work  as  a 
mere  iDode  of  collecting  and  paying  out  revenue'?     Let  us  see. 

Our  receipts  and  expenditures  may  be  estimated,  each,  at  thirty  millions  a  year.  Those  who 
think  this  estimate  either  too  high  or  too  low,  may  make  the  necessary  allowance.  Heie,  then, 
is  the  sum  of  thirty  millions,  to  be  collected  and  paia  out  every  year ;  and  it  is  all  to  be  counted, 
actually  told  over,  dollar  afler  dollar,  and  gold  piece  after  gold  piece ;  and  how  many  times 
counted  1  L'-t  u§  inquire  into  th-at.  The  importing  merchant,  whose  ship  has  arrived,  and  who 
has  cash  duties  to  pay,  goes  to  the  bank  for  his  money,  and  the  teller  counts  it  out:  that  is  onco. 
He  carries  it  to  the  custom-house,  pays  it,  and  the  clerks  count  it  over  :  that  is  twice.  Some 
days  afterwards,  the  collector  takes  it  out  of  his  bags  and  chests,  carries  it  to  the  receiver  gener- 
al's office,  and  there  it  is  counted  again,  and  poured  into  the  bags  and  chests  of  that  office :  that 
is  the  third  time.  Presently  a  warrant  comes  from  the  Treasury,  in  favor  of  some  disbursing 
officer,  and  the  boxes  are  opened,  and  the  necessary  sums  counted  out:  this  is  the  fourth  count- 
ing. And,  fifthly  and  lastly,  the  disbursing  otlicer  pays  it  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  it, 
on  contracts,  or  for  pensions,  salaries,  or  other  claims.  Thirty  millions  of  hard  money  are  thus 
to  be  handled  and  toM  over  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  if  there  be  transfers  from 
place  to  place,  then,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  counted  so  much  oftener.  Government  officers,  there- 
fore, are  to  count  over  one  hundred  and  fifiy  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  which,  allowing  three 
hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  gives  Sve  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day.  But  this  is  rvot 
all..  Once  a  quarter,  the  naval  officer  is  to  count  the  collector's  money,  and  the  register  in  the 
land  office  is  to  count  the  receiver's  money.  And  moreover,  sir,  every  now  and  then  the  Secre- 
tiary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  authorize  unexpected  and  improxiplu  countings,  in  his  discretion,  and 
just  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  ! 

Sir,  what  a  money-counting,  tinkling,  jingling  generation  we  shall  be!  All  the  money- 
changers in  Solomon's  temple  will  be  as  nothing  to  us.  Our  sound  will  go  forth  unto  all  lands. 
We  shall  all  be  like  the  king  in  the  ditty  of  the  nursery  : 

"  There  sat  the  king,  a  coiinling  of  his  money." 

You  will  observe,  sir,  that  these  receipts  and  payments  cannot  be  made  in  parcels,  without  the 
actual  handling  of  each  piece  of  coin.  The  marks  on  kegs  of  dollars,  and  the  labels  on  bags  of 
gold,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They  are  a  part  ofa-edit — and  ail  credit,  all  trust,  all  confidence,  is 
to  be  done  away  with.  When  the  surveyor,  for  instance,  at  the  custo.M-ljouse,  is  to  examine 
themoncy  on  hand,  in  possession  of  the  collector,  or  receiver  general,  he  is,  of  course,  to  count 
the  money.  No  other  examination  can  come  to  any  thing.  He  canrvot  tell,  from  extprnal ^ap- 
pearance, nor  from  the  weight,  whether  the  collector  has  loaned  out  the  money,  and  filled  ihe 
bags  and  boxes  up  with  sand  and  lead,  or  not.  Nor  can  counterfeit  pieces  be  otherwi.^e  detected 
than  by  actual  handling.  He  must  open,  he  must  examine,  he  must  count.  And  so  at  the  land 
offices,  the  mints,  and  elsewhere.  If  these  officers  shall  have  a  taste  for  silver  sounds,  they  are 
ail  likely  to  be  gr  .tified. 

Mr.  President,  in  ail  so!)ernesp,  is  not  this  whole  opf^ration  preposterous  1 

It  begins  by  proposing  to  keep  the  public  moneys.  This,  itself,  ira  the  serse  the  word  is  here 
used,  is 'a  perfect  novelty .  especially  in  the  United  States.     Why  keep  the  public  moneys  j  that  is 
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to  say,  why  hoanl  them,  why  keep  thorn  ^t  of  use  1  ^^^^^^^ Z^^^^!^^^ 
U  is  designed  to  c. re u  ate  nc.t  .0  be  oa.l.d.  ^,^^^  -^^^Xull  no^  receive  it.  before  it  ne  ds 
to  receive  it  to  day,  that  it  nia>  pay  11  ^'^^X  «-  ".;  „.  ,  jt-Uiat  is,  to  detain  it,  to  hold  it 
it;  and  it  should  part  with  ^.^^^  ,-<;".  ^V  0^0,  tn  I u'ot  r'  -/ to  barbarous  tin>es  and  barbarous 
hick  from  jxeueral  «se,  to  h^  «-^  ' J^f  irve''o"  Id  see  other  f-r.at  corv.mercial  nations  acting 
Government.      How  --^^ J^^^^^j'-;-;  ^^  V,  .^ot  futy  a.ilbens  sterling  a  year,  were  found  to 

^[£;:^:^  sr^u^;:^!:::  crl^i^ltnirles  T.  county  that  requires  capital,  and  i. 

^"^frrJ^^f ;:  th^L;:;;.^r^:;ui:^  w^'i^^  r;Jth<nu  the  -- or^st^^rc:^;^;^^ 

An  official  report  from  the  Treasury,  made  to  tl.e  other  ""^^.^'f '^*;,^f^  f.j^^' f  Vnd  four  hundred 
there  has  been,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  on  an  average,  ^f^;^"  "^'  '^^[\\j\7j^^^^^^^ 
thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury.  And  this  sun.  is  exclusive  of  ail  that  hud  been  "'  '^^^^J  ^ 
the  Peude  but  had  not  vet  rr«ched  the  Treasury  ;  and  also  of  all  that  had  been  dr.wn  Irem 
the  Trea' u^^by  di«^"r^^  ofikers,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  by  them  F'J /«  individBaU. 
AllmTlhese  sums  to^rethrl-,  sir,  ar^d  the  result  is,  that  oh  an  aver-'C  for  the  last  ten  year^, 
the  e  lave  been  a  Feast  twent'y  mdlions  ot  dollars  in  the  Treasury.  I  do  net  n?ean, of  course, 
ha  this  sum  is,  the  whole  of  it,  unappropriated  1  mean  that  this  amovn.  ^-^  - J'^f  J-"^^^ 
the  Treasury  either  not  appropriated,  or  not  called  for  under  appiopnaUon.-,  so  that  it  tli.ssut^ 
Ueasury  ^ch'eme  had  beenTn  iper.tion,  in  times  past  of  the  specie  -  the^-rremy  t^.en  y  n  1- 
lions  would  have  been  constantly  locked  up  in  the  safes  and  ]^;'}%]^''^'J'^l'^^^^^^^ 
that  for  these  ten  years,  the  whole  amount  cf  silver  and  gold  in  the  country  has  exceeded,  on 
the  ^vera.e  fifty  or^sixty'millions.  I  do  not  believe  it  exceeds  s  xty  n.lhons  a  the  present  mo- 
ment; aifd  if  we  had  now  the  whole  system  in  c  mplete  operation,  it  -ould  lock  up,  and  keep 
lockell  up,  one  full  third  of  all  the  specie  in  the  country.  Locked  up  1  ^^VT^^^^^/^^'^*^-/^'"^^^^^^^^ 
as  useless  to  all  purposes  of  comn.erce  and  business,  as  if  it  were  carried  back  to  its  native 
miner  Sir  Jsit^no  inconceivable  that  any  man  should  fall  upon  such  a  .cheme  of  policy  as  . 
Thist  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  fail  to  see  the  destructive  effects  of  such  a  pohcy  on  the 
commerce  and  the  currency  uf  the  coanlry  1  „      .  ^      .      -^    j  1     Av- 

ItT^rue  ^he  system  .loeJ  not  come  into  operation  all  at  once.  But  it  Vgms  its  demands  for- 
specie  immediately;  it  calls  upon  the  banks,  and  it  calls  upon  individuals,  for  ^^^^^  ^a  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
lars,  that  they  may  be  put  away  and  loAed  up  in  the  Treasury,  ojthevenj  "^^'^  "^  "^  f' 
country  is  su^ring  for  want  of  more  specie  in  the  circulatron,  and  the  ban  .save  su^ertyigfor 
VieaJto  enable  them  to  resume  their  payments.  And  this,  it  is  expected,  will  improve  the  cur- 
rencv,  and  facilitate  resumption !  ,    ,      i„^»,«„-4K 

It-has  heretofore  been  asserted,  that  the  general  currency  of  the  country  "^.^^^^^^.^o  be  s^^^»^^^^ 
ened   by  the  introduction  of  more   specie  into  the  circulation.     This  has  been  in.i.ted  on  tor 
years.     Let  it  be  conceded.     I   have  admitted  it,  and,  indeed,  contended  for  thepr^^po^^t^on  here- 
tofore, and  endeavored  to  prove  it.     But  it  must  be  plain  to  every  body,  that  any  add  t>on  of 
specie   in  order  to   be  useb.l,  r^ust  either  go  into  the  circulation,  as  a  part  of  that  ^''^^'f '«"'  J^/ 
else  il!  must  cro   into  the  banks,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  sustain   and  ''e^^^'"  J^-^![  ';\^^^- 
But  this  bill  is  calculated  to  promote  neither  of  those  ends,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  It  ^'thdraws 
specie  from  the  circulation  and  from  the  banks,  and  piles  it  up  in  useless  h^^aps  in  (he  1  reasu- 
ry.     It  weakens  the  general  circulation,  by  making  the  portion  of  specie,  which  is  part  of    t  M 
much  the  less;  it  weakens  the   banks,   by  reducing  the  amount   of   coin  vvhicli  supports  their 
circulation.     The  aeneral  evil  imputed  to  our  currency,  for  some  years  past,  is,   that  paper  tias 
formed  too  great  a  portion  of  it.     The  operation  of  this  measure  must  be  *«  increase  that  very 
evil.     I  have  admitted  the  evil,  and  have  concurred  in  measures  to  remedy   it      1   have  .favored 
the   withdrawing    of  small  bills  from  circulation,  to  the  end  that  specie  might    ake  their  place 
I  discussed  this  "policy,  and  supported  it.   as  early  as  1832.     IVIy  colleague    who,  f «  '■  y^»^«' 
that  period,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistracy  ot  ^^a.sachuselts,  pressed  Us  ccn- 
sideration.  ^t   length,  upon  the  attention   of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.     I  ^till  think  1   was 
ariaht  policy.     Some  of  the   States  had  begun  to  adopt  it.     But  the  measures  of  the  Aomin- 
istration,  and  especisllv   this   proposed    measure,   throw  this   policy    f.h   aV.^.ck.     They  undo  at. 
once  all  that  we  have  been  laboring.     Such,  and  so  pertinacious  has   been  the  demand  of  Gov- 
ernment for  specie,  and   such   new  dema.  d   does  this  bill   promise  to  ^re*^^^*"' l^*^^ /^%^^^^^ 
have  found   themselves  compelled  again   to  issue  small   bills  tor  the  use  of  the  People.     It  was 
a  day  of  rejoicing,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  among  the  People  of  New  ^  ork,  whrri  the  Legisbr 
ture  of  that  State  suspended  the  small-bil-l  restraining  law,  and  furnished  the  People  with  =ome 
medio  n  for  small  payments,  bHier  than  the  miserable  (rash,  which  now  annoys  the  coirmunity. 
The  Government,  iherefore,  I  insist,  is   evidently  breaking  d..wn  its  own  declared  policy  ;  U  is 
defeatiniT,  openly  and  manifestly  defeaiit.g,  its  own  profisscd  objceis. 

And  yet,  theory,  imasination,  presumptuo.:s  generalization,  (he  application  of  military  move- 
ments to  questions  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  the  abstractions  of  metaphysics,  ofler  us,  m 
such  a  Slate  of  things,  their  pauawa.    And  what  is  ill     What  is  it  1     What  is  to  cure  «t 
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mitigate  these  ovis,  or  what  IS  to  ward  off  future  calamities?  Why,  ^ir,  the  most  acrreeahle 
remedy  imaainable ;  the  kindest  tenderest,  most  .oothing,  and  solacing  application^in  the 
whole  word!  Nothing,  sir,  noth.nfr  upon  earth,  but  a  smart,  ddightful,  perpetual,  and  ir- 
reconcieable  warfare,  between  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  and  ihe  State  lanksr 
vli  "!;"  ^f  "^f  '  ^«  ^''«  f^^s^'-eJ.-.^vhen  the  Government  and  the  banks  become  antafronistical  I 
Yes,  sir,  "antaaomstical!"  that  is  the  word.     What  a  stroke  of  policy,  sir,  is  this"     It  is  a 

itTlllf^'f""'^-  ^7r  '''^  ^^r°  ^"f.""'"'  ""''  ^  ^"^"^  '^''^^  "^«  '^-  ^'  m^^''^  that'  we  should 
kifl  kiffr  "' '"         °'  *""  ^         '        "^"^  ^^'  the  banks  within  our  power,  and  then,  "  kill, 

Sir  we  may  talk  as  much  as  we  please  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  but  I  tell 
you  that,  with  Government  thus  warring  upon  the  banks,'  if  resumption  should  ake  place, 
another  suspension  I  tear  would  follow.  It  is  not  war,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  between 
Government  and  the  ban^s;  ,t  is  only  peace,  trust,  confidence,  that  can  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  This  system  of  perpetual  annoyance  to  the  banks,  this  hoarding  up  of  money  which 
t.le  country  demands  for  its  own  necessary  u==es,  this  bringing  of  the  whole  revenue  to  art. 
not  in  aid  and  furtherance,  but  in  direct  hindrance  and  embarrassment  of  commerce  and  busi- 
iiess  13  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  public  interest.  We  shall  see  no  return  of  former  times 
till  It  be  abandoned— altogether  abaiidoned.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  create  new  alarm  and 
new  distress.  •        >=  « 

People  begin  already  to  fear  their  own  Government,  They  have  an  actual  dread  of  those 
who  should  be  their  protectors  and  guardians.  There  ore  hundreds  of  th.usands  of  honest 
and  industrious  men,  sir,  at  this  very  moment,  who  would  feel  relieved  in  their  circumstances, 
who  would  see  a  better  prospect  of  an  honest  livelihood,  and  feel  more  sure  of  the  means  of 
food  and  clothing  for  their  wives  and  children,  if  they  should  hear  that  this  measure  had 
received  Its  death.  Let  us,  then,  sir,  away  with  it.  Do  we  not  see  the  world  prosperous  around 
us  {  uo  we  not  see  other  Governments  and  other  nations,  enlightened  by  experience,  and 
i-ejecting  arrogant  innovations  and  theoretic  dreams,  accomplishing  the  great  ends  of  society  'i 

Why,  sir,  why  are  we,  why  are  we  alone  among  the  great  comn^ercial  States?  Why 
are  w-e  to  be  kept  on  the  rack  and  torture  of  these  experiments  1  We  have  powers,  adctiuate 
comp  ete  powers  We  need  only  to  exercise  them  ;  we  need  only  to  perform  our  constitu- 
tional duty,  and  we  shall   spread  content,  cheerfulness,  and  joy,  over  the  whole  land. 

1  his  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  second  inquiry. 

Is  this  measure,  Mr.  President,  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  does  it  fulfil 
all  our  duties  1 

Sir,  I  have  so  often  discussed  this  point,  I  have  so  constantly  insisted,  for  several  years  past 
on  the  constitutional  obligation  of  Congress  to  take  care  of  the  currency,  that  the  Senate  must 
be  already  tired  of  the  speaker,  if  not  weary  of  the  topic  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  this  is  the  great  and 
paramount  question.  Until  this  is  settled,  the  agitation  can  never  be  quieted.  If  we'have  not  ■ 
the  power,  we  must  leave  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  if,  or  in  no  hands; 
but  It  we  have  the  power,  we  are  bound  to  exercise  it,  and  every  day's  neglect  is  a  violation  of 
duty,  [therefore  again  insist,  that  we  have  the  power,  and  I  ac^ain  press  its  exercise  on 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  again  assert,  that  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency— of  the 
""pP  ^  the  country,  whatever  actually  constitutes  that  money— is  one  of  our  solemn  duties. 

Ihe  Constitution  confers  on  us,  sir,  the  exclusive  power  of  coinage.  This  must  have  been 
done  for  the  pur[:ase  of  enabling  Congress  to  establish  one  uniform  ba-=is  for  the  whole  money 
system.  Congress,  therefore,  and  Congress  alone,  has  nower  over  the  foundation,  the  ground- 
work,  of  the  currency  ;  and  it  would  be  strange  and  anomalous,  having  this,  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  structure,  the  edifice,  to  be  raised  on  this  foundation!  Convertible  paper  was 
already  in  circulation  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  must  have  been  expected  to  con- 
tinue  and  to  increase.  But  the  circulation  of  paper  tends  to  displace  coin  ;  it  may  banish  it 
altogether :  at  this  very  moment  it  has  banished  it.  If,  therefore,  the  power  over  the  coin  does 
not  enable  Congress  to  protect  the  coin,  and  to  restrain  any  thing  which  would  supersede  it,  and 
abolish  Its  use,  the  whole  power  becomes  nugatory.  If  others  may  drive  out  the  coin,  and  fill 
the  country  with  paper  which  does  not  represent  coin,  of  what  use,  I  beg  to  know,  is  that  ex- 
clusive power  over  coins  and  coinage  which  is  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution? 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  admit  that  it  is  the  tendcncy°of  paper  circulation  to  expel  the 
coin;  but  then  they  say,  that,  for  that  very  reaeon,  they  will  withdraw  from  all  connexion  with 
the  general  currency,  and  limit  themi^elves  to  the  sinole  and  narrow  object  of  protecting  the  coin, 
and  providing  for  payments  to  Government.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange  way  of  reas-  ' 
oning,  and  a  very  strange  course  of  political  conduct.  The  coinage-power  was  given  to  be  used 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  merely  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  collection  of 
revenue.  I  he  oliject  was  to  secure,  for  the  general  use  of  the  People,  a  ?ound  and  safe  circu- 
lating mediu:n.  There  tan  be  no  doubt  of  this  intent.  If  any  evil  arises,  threatening  to  destroy 
or  endanger  this  medium  or  this  currency,  our  duty  is  to  meet  it,  not  to  retreat  from  it ;  to  rem^ 
edy  It,  not  to  let  it  alone;  we  areto control  and  correct  the  mischief,  not  to  submit  to  it.  Wherever 
paper  IS  to  circulate,  as  subsidiary  to  coin,  or  as  performing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
lunction  of  co,n^  .t^  regulation  nraurally  belongs  to  the  hasds  which  hold  the  power  over  the 
coinage.  This  is  an  admitted  maxim  by  all  writers;  it  has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon,  on 
all  necessary  occa-ions,  by  our  own  Government,  throu-rhout  its  whole  history.  Why  will  wo 
now  think  ourselves  wiser  than  all  who  have  gone  before  us  ? 

This  conviction  of  what  was  the  duty  of  Government  led  to  the  est.vblishment  of  the  bank 
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in  the  Administration  of  Genoral  Washington,  Mr.  Madison,  again,  acted  upon  the  same  con- 
viction in  18 IG,  and  Congress  entirely  agreed  with  him.  On  former  occasions,  I  have  referred 
the  Senate,  m)re  than  once,  to  the  clear  and  emphatic  opinions  and  language  of  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  iMessages  in  1S15  and  181tJ,  and  they  ought  to  be  repeated,  again  and  again,  and  pressed 
upon  the  public  attention. 

And  now  let  p,ie  say,  sir,  that  no  man  in  our  history  has  carried  the  doctrine  farther,  defended 
it  wit.-h  more  ability,  or  acted  upon  it  with  mare  decision  and  effoct,  than  the  honorable  mem- 
"bar  fro..i  South  Caroli.na.  His  ppeech  upon  the  bank  bill,  on  the  2Gth  of  February,  1816,  is 
strong,  full,  and  conclusive.  lie  his  heretofore  said  that  some  pait  of  what  he  said  on  that 
occasion  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  speech;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  left  out  by  acci- 
dent, that  which  is  in  the  speech  could  n->t  have  got  in  by  accident.  Such  accidents  do  not 
happen.  A  close,  well  conducted,  and  conclusive  constitutional  argument  is  not  the  result  of  an 
accident  or  of  chance ;  and  his  argument  on  that  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Was  perfectly 
conclusive.  He  founds  the  right  of  regulating  the  paper  currency  directly  on  the  coinage  power. 
"  The  only  object,"  he  says,  "the  framer^  of  the  Constitution  could  have  in  view,  in  giving  to 
Congreso  the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  must  have 
been  to  give  a  sitjadiness  and  fixed  vahe  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States."  The  state  of 
things,  he  insisted,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  afforded  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  construction.  There  then  existed,  he  said,  a  dvBpreciated  paper  currency, 
which  could  only  be  regulated  and  made  uniform  by  giving  a  power,  for  th^at  purpose,  to  ths 
General  Government. 

He  proceeded  to  say  that,  by  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
money  of  the  country  had  caved  in,  and  upon  its  ruirj  had  sprung  up  those  institutions  which 
now  exercised  the  right  of  making  money  for  and  in  the  United  States.  "  For  gold  and  silver 
(ho  insisted)  are  not  the  only  money;  but  whatever  is  the  medium  of  purchat^e  and  sale;  in 
which  bank  piper  alone  was  now  eiiiplo3'^ed,  and  had,  therefore,  become  the  money  of  the 
country."  "  The  right  of  making  money,"  he  added,  "  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power,  a  sacred 
and  important  right,  was  exorcised  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  banks,  scattered  over  every  part  of 
the  United  States." 

Certainly,  sir,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  language;  and,  acting  vigorously  upon  princi- 
ples thus  plainly  laid  down,  he  conducted  the  Bank  bill,  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  that  occasion,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  currency,  and 
others  were  willing  to  follow  his  lead. 

But  the  Bank  bill  was  not  all.  The  honorable  gentleman  went  much  farther.  The  bank, 
it  was  hoped  and  expected,  would  furnish  a  good  paper  currency  to  the  extent  of  its  own  issues; 
but  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  bad  paper  in  circulation,  and  it  was  passible  that  the  mere 
inHuenco  of  the  bank,  and  the  refusal  to  receive  this  bad  money  at  the  Treasury,  might  not, 
both,  be  able  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  country.  The  honorable  member  meant  to  make 
clean  work.  He  meant  that  neither  Government  nor  People  should  suffer  the  evils  of  irre- 
deemable paper.  Therefore,  he  brought  in  another  bill,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  the  more  effectual 
collection  of  the  public  revenue."  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he  proposed  to  lay  a  direct 
stamp  tax  on  the  bills  of  State  banks ;  and  all  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  were,  by  this 
stamp,  tixibe  branded  with  the  following  words,  in  distinct  and  legible  characters,  at  length — 
*'  Nor  A  SPBJIR  VOTE."  For  the  tax  laid  on  such  notes,  there  was  to  be  no  composition,  no 
commutation  ;  but  it  was  to  be  specifically  collected,  on  every  single  bill  issued,  until  those  who 
issued  such  bills  should  announce  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  prove  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, that,  after  a  day  nam?d  in  the  hill,  all  their  notes  would  be  paid  in  specie  on  demand. 

And  n.iw,  how  is  it  possible,  sir,  for  the  author  of  such  a  measure  as  this,  to  stand  up  and 
declare,  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  currency  is  limited  to  the  mere  regul.ition  of  the 
coin  1  So  much  for  our  authority,  as  it  has  heretotbre  been  admitted  and  acknowledged,  under 
the  coinage  power. 

Nor,  sir,  is  the  other  source  of  power,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  more  questionable. 

Congress  has  the  supreme  regulation  of  commerce.  This  gives  it,  necessarily,  a  superintend- 
ence over  all  the  interests,  agencies,  and  instruments  of  commerce.  The  words  are  general, 
anil  they  onfer  the  whole  power.  When  the  end  is  given,  all  the  usual  means  are  given. 
Money  is  the  chief  instrument  or  agent  of  commerce;  there  can,  indeed,  be  no  commerce  with- 
out it,  which  deserves  the  name.  Congress  must,  therefore,  regulate  it  as  it  regulates  other 
indispensable  commercial  interests.  If  no  means  were  to  be  used  to  this  end  but  such  as  are 
parti.'ularly  enumerated,  the  whole  authority  would  be  nugatory,  because  no  means  are  particu- 
larly enumerated.  We  regulate  ships;  their  tonnage ;  their  measurement;  the  shipping  arti- 
cles ;  t!ie  medicine  chest ;  and  various  other  things  belonging  to  them  ;  and  for  all  this  we  have 
no  authority  but  the  general  pi>wer  to  regulate  commerce;  none  of  these,  or  other  means  or 
modes  of  regulation  are  particularly  and  expressly  pointed  out. 

But  is  a  ship  a  more  important  instrument  of  commerce  than  money  '?  We  protect  a  policy 
of  insurince,  bacause  it  is  an  important  instrument  of  ordinary  commercial  contract;  and  our 
laws  p'jnisli  with  death  any  master  of  a  vessi^,  or  others,  who  shall  commit  a  fraud  on  the 
pirties  to  this  contract  by  castinir  away  a  vessel.  For  all  this  we  have  no  express  authority. 
We  infer  it  tVom  the  general  p  >wer  of  regafatitig  commerce,  and  we  exercise  the  power  in  this 
case,  b>*cause  a  p  tticy  of  insurance  is  one  of  the  usual  instruments,  or  means,  of  commerce. 
But  ho-v  iticonsiilerai>le  and  unimportant  is  a  policy  if  insurance,  as  the  means  or  an  instru- 
mcut  of  commerce,  compared  with  the  whole  circulating  paper  of  a  country  1 
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Sir,  the  power  is  granted  to  us;  and  gran-ted  without  any  specification  of  means;  and  therefore 
■we  may  lawlully  ext-rcise  all  the  usual  i.-can-*'.  I  need  not  particularize  ihese  means,  nor  stale, 
at  present,  what  they  are,  or  may  he.  One  is,  no  doubt,  a  proper  regulation  of  receipts  at  the 
custom  hiiuses  and  land  offices.  But  this,  of  itstlf,  is  not  enou}2,h.  Another  is  a  national 
bank,  which,  1  fully  btlic^'e,  would,  even  now,  answer  all  desired  purposes,  and  reinstate  the 
currency  in  ninety  days.  These,  I  think,  are  the  means  to  be  first  tried  ;  and  if,  notwithstand- 
ing these,  irredeemable  paper  should  overwhelm  us,  others  must  be  resorted  to.  We  have  no 
direct  authority  over  State  banks  ;  but  we  have  power  over  the  currency,  and  we  must  protect  it, 
using,  of  course,  always,  such  means,  if  they  be  found  adequate,  as  shall  be  sn.ost  gentle  and  mild. 
The  great  measure,  sir,  is  a  bank;  because  a  bank  is  not  only  able  to  restrain  the  excessive 
issues  of  State  banks,  but  it  is  able  also  to  furnish  for  the  country  a  currency  of  universal  credit, 
and  of  uniform  value.  This  is  the  grand  desideratum.  Until  such  a  currency  is  established, 
depend  on  it,  sir,  what  is  ncccssaiy  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  can  never  be  accomplished. 

On  the  question  of  power,  si^r,  we  have  a  very  important  and  striking  precedent. 

The  members  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  will  recollect  the  controversy  between  New  York 
and  her  neighbor  States,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  upon  the  exclu.-ive  right  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. New  York  had  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  such  navigation  over  her  waJ^rs  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ton and  his  associates ;  and  declared,  by  law,  that  no  vessel  propelled  by  steam  should  navigate 
the  North  river  or  the  Sound,  without  license  from  these  grantees,  under  penalty  of  confiscation. 

To  counteract  this  law,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of  hers 
should  be  restrained,  or  injured,  in  peVson  or  property,  by  any  party  acting  under  the  law  of 
New  York,  such  citizen  should  have  remedy  in  her  courts,  if  the  offend^-!  could  be  caught  within 
her  territory,  and  should  be  entitled  to  treble  damages  aHd  costs.  New  Jersey  called  this  act 
a  law  of  retortion  ;  and  justified  it  on  the  geeeial  ground  of  reprisals. 

On  the  other  side,  Connecticut  took  fire,  and  as  no  steamboat  could  come  down  the  Sound 
from  New  York  to  Connecticut,  or  pass  up  from  Co.nnccticut  to  New  York,  without  a  Nexo 
York  license,  she  enacted  a  law,  by  which  heavy  penalties  were  iroposed  upon  all  who  should 
presume  to  come  into  her  ports  and  harbors,  haring  any  such  license. 

Here,  sir,  was  a  very  harmonious  state  of  commercial  Intercourse  I  a  very  promising  condition 
of  things,  indeed!  You  could  not  get  from  New  York  to  New  I3aven  by  steam;  nor  could 
you  go  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  without  transhipment  in  the  bay.  And  now,  sir,  let  me 
remind  the  country,  that  this  beliigerant  legislation  of  the  States  concerned  was  justified  and 
defended,  by  exactly  the  same  arguments  as  those  which  we  have  heard  in  this  debate.  Every 
thing  which  has  been  si.id  here,  to  prove  that  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce  does  not  include 
a  pow-er  to  regulate  currency,  was  said  in  that  case,  to  prove  that  the  same  authority  did  not 
include  an  exclusive  povrer  over  steamboats  or  oth?r  means  of  navigation.  I  do  not  know  a 
reason,  a  suggestion,  an  idea,  which  has  been  used  in  this  debate,  or  which  was  used  in  the 
debate  in  Septeniber,  to  show  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  control  the  currency  of  the  country 
and  make  it  uniform,  which  was  not  used  in  this  steamboat  controversy,  to  prove  that  the 
authority  of  this  Government  did  n?t  reach  the  matter  then  in  dispu-te.  Look  to  the  forensic 
discussion  in  New  York  !  Look  to  the  argu.nent  in  the  oourt  here!  You  will  find  it  every 
where  urged  that  natigation  does  not  come  within  the  general  idea  of  regulating  commerce  ; 
that  s-teamboats  are  but  vehicles  and  instruments;  that  tlie  power  of  Congress  is  general,  and 
general  only  ;  and  that  it  does  not  extend  to  agents  and  instruments. 

And  what,  sir,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things]  What  stt>pped  these  seizures  and  confisca- 
tions'? Nothing  in  the  world,  sir,  but  the  exercise  of  the  constitution-al  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment, Nothing  in  the  world,  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  cemmerce  was  paramount;  that  it  overruled  any  interfering  State  laws;  and  that 
these  acts  of  the  States  did  interfere  with  acts  of  Congress  enacted  under  its  clear  constitu- 
tional autlvority. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  allow  me  to  quote  a  single  sentence 
from  the  opinion  (jf  one  of  the  learced  judges  of  the  Supreme  Cwurt,  delivered  on  that  occasion; 
a  judge  always  distinguished  for  the  great  care  with  which  he  guarded  State  rights:  I  mean 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  And  when  I  have  read  it,  sir,  then  say,  if  it  does  not  confirm  every 
word  and  syllable  which  1  have  uttered  on  this  subject,  either  now,  or  at  the  Sejitember  session. 

"In  the  advancement  of  society,"  said  the  judge,  "labor*,  transportation  intelligence,  care, 
and  various  means  of  exchange,  become  commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce;  and  the  subject, 
the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  these  rarious  operations,  become  the  objects  nf  commercial  regulation." 

These  jast  sentiuients  prevailed.  The  decision  of  the  court  quieted  the  dangerous  con- 
troversy;  and  satisfied,  and  I  will  add  gratified,  most   highly  gratified,  the  whole  country. 

Sir,  may  wc  not  perceive  at  the  present  moment,  without  being  suspected  of  looking  with  eyes 
whose  sight  is  siiarpcned  by  too  much  apprehension — may  we  not  perceive,  sir,  in  what  is  now 
passing  around  us,  the  possible  beginnings  of  another  controversy  between  States,  which  may 
be  of  still  greater  moment,  ai;d  followed,  if  not  arrested,  by  still  more  deplorable  consequences  1 
Do  we  see  no  danger,  no  disturbance,  no  contests  ahead!  Sir,  do  we  not  behold  excited  com- 
mercial rival.-^hip,  evidently  existini;  between  great  States  and  great  cities  1  Do  we  not  see 
an  emulous  com[.etition  for  trade,  external  and  internal?  Do  we  not  stc  the  parlies  concerned 
enlarging  and  proposing  to  enlarge,  to  a  vast  extent,  their  plans  of  currency,  evidently  in  con- 
nexittn  with  these  objects  of  trade  and  Commerce'?  Do  we  not  see  States  themselves  becoming 
deeply  interested  in  great  banking  insiitutions']  Do  we  not  know  that,  already,  the  notes  and 
bills  of  some  Slates  are  prohibited  by  law  trom  circulating  in  others  1 
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Sir,  I  will  push  these  questions  no  farther:  but  I  tell  you  that  it  was  for  exactly  such  a 
■crisis'as  this— for  this  very  crisis— for  this  identical  exiirency  now  upon  us— that  this  Constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  this  Government  established.  And,  sir,  let  those  who  expect  to  get  over 
this  crisis  without  eflTort  and  without  action,  let  those  whose  hope  ii  is  that  they  may  be  bol-ne 
along  on  the  tide  of  circumstances  and  favorable  occurrences,  and  who  repose  in  the  denial  of 
their'^own  powers  and  their  own  responsibility— let  all  such  look  well  to  the  end. 

For  one,  I  intend  to  clear  myself  from  all  blame.  I  intend,  this  day,  to  free  myself  of  the 
'responsibility  of  consequences,  by  warning  you  of  the  danger  into  which  you  arc  conducting 
our  public  alTairs,  by  urging  and  entreating  you,  as  I  do  now  urge  and  entreat  you,  by  invoking 
you,  as  I  do  invoke  you,  by  your  love  of  country,  and  your  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to 
abandon  all  un!>ried  expedients;  to  put  no  trust  in  ingenuity  and  contrivance;  to  have  done 
with  projects  which  alarm  and  agitate  the  People  ;  to  seek  no  shelter  from  obliwadion  and  duty; 
but  with  manliness,  directness,  and  true  wisdom,  to  apply  to  the  evils  of  the  times  their  proper 
ren>edy.  That  Providence  may  guide  the  counsels  or"  the  country  to  this  end,  before  even 
greater  disasters  and  calamities  overtake  us,  is  my  most  fervent  prayer ! 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress,  as  well  as  on  other  important  topics, 
connected  with  the  bill,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  advanced  opinions, 
of  which  I  feel  bound  to  take  some  notice. 

That  honorable  gentleman,  in  his  recent  speech,  attempted  to  exhibit  a  contrast  between  the 
course  of  conduct  which  I,  and  other  gentlemen  who  act  with  me,  at  present  pursue,  and  that 
which  we  have  heretofore  followed.  In  presenting  this  contrast,  he  said,  he  intended  nothing 
personal  ;  his  only  object  was  truth.  To  this  I  could  not  object.  The  occasion  requires,  sir, 
that  I  should  now  cxum'me  his  opinions;  and  lean  truly  say,  with  him,  that  I  mean  nothing 
personally  injurious,  and  that  my  object,  also,  is  truth,  and  nothing  else.  Here  1  might  stop; 
but  I  will  even  say  something  more. 

It  is  now  five  and  twenty  years,  sir,  since  I  became  acquainted  with  the  honorable  gentleman, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  had  held  a  seat,  I  think,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before  I  entered  it.     From  that  period,  sir,  down  to  the  year   1824,  I  can  say,  with  great 


distinguished  talent,  and,  particularly,  gr«at  originality  and  vigor  of  thought.  That  he  was 
ambitrous,  I  did  not  doubt;  but  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  ambition  low  or  sordid,  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  love  of  the  more  loaves  and  fishes  of  office,  I  did  not  then  believe,  and 
do  not  now  believe.  If,  from  that  moment  down  to  the  time  I  have  already  mentioned,  1  ditlered 
with  him  on  any  groat  constitutional  question,  I  do  not  know  it. 

But,  in  1824,'cvents  well  known  to"  the  Senate  separated  us;  and  that  separation  remained, 
wide  ami  broad,  until  the  end  of  the  memorable  session  which  terminated  in  March,  1833. 
With  the  events  of  that  session,  our  occasions  of  difference  had  ceased;  certainly  for  the  time, 
and,  as  I  sincerely  hope  1,  forever.  Before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  tha  public  deposites 
had  been  removed  from  their  lawful  custody  by  the  President.  Respecting  this  exercise  of  the 
Executive  power,  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself  entertained  the  same  opinions;  and,  in 
regard  to  subsequent  transactions  connected  with  that,  and  g/owing  out  of  it,  there  was  not, 
so^far  as  I  know,  any  difference  of  sentiment  between  us.  We  looked  upon  all  these  proceed- 
ings but  as  so  many  efforts  to  give  to  the  Executive  an  unconstitutional  control  over  the  public 
moneys.  We  thought  we  saw,  every  where,  proofs  of  a  design  to  extend  Executive  authority, 
not  only  in  derogation  of  the  just  powers  of  Congress,  but  to  the  danger  of  the  public  liberty. 
We  acted  together,  to  check  these  designs,  and  to  arrest  the  march  of  Executive  prerogative  and 
dominion.  f;i  all  this,  we  were  but  co-o|)erating  with  many  other  gentl«?men  here,  and  with  a 
Iarg>^  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  whole  country. 

The  unfortunate  re.--vilts  of  these  Executive  interferences  with  the  currency  had  made  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  A  revolution  seemed  in  progress,  and  the  People  were  coming 
in  their  streng'.h,  as  we  began  to  think,  to  support  us  an;l  oar  principles. 

In  this  state  of  things,  ^ir,  we  mr^  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  September  session:  but 
we  met,  not  as  we  had  done;  we  met,  not  as  wehad  parted.  The  events  of  May,  the  policy  of 
the  President  in  refeence  to  those  events,  the  doctrines  of  the  r>5e9sage  of  September,  the  prin- 
ciple? and  opinions  which  the  honorable  gentleman,  both  to  my  surjirise  and  to  my  infinite  regret, 
came  forward  then  to  support,  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  act  together,  for  a  single 
moment  longer.  To  the  leading  doctrines  of  that  Message,  and  to  the  policy  which  it  recom- 
mended, I  felt,  and  still  feet,  a  deep,  conscientious,  and  irreconcilable  opposition.  The  honorable 
gentleman  suf  ported,  and  still  supports,  both.  Here,  th^n,  we  part.  On  these  questions  of 
constitutional  power  and  duty,  and  on  these  momentous  questions  of  national  policy,  we  separate. 
And  so  broad  and  ample  is  the  space  which  divides  us,  and  so  deep  does  the  division  run,  touch- 
ing even  the  very  foundations  of  the  Govern -r.  en/,  that,  considering  the  time  of  life  to  which  we 
both  have  Rriived,itis  not  probable  that  we  are  to  meet  again.  I  say  this  with  unfeigned  and 
deep  regret.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  would  most  giodly  act  with  the  honorable  gentleman.  If  he 
would  but  come  back,  now,  to  what  I  consider  his  former  principles  and  sentiments;  if  he  vvould 
place  hirpself  on  those  constitutional  dov-lrines  which  he  has  sustained  through  a  long  series  of 
years;  and  if,  thu*  standing,  he  would  exert  his  acknowledged  ability  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mi.-cliiefs  of  reckles^s  experiments  and  danfferous  innova- 
tion,— I  would  not  only  willingly  act  with  him,  1  would  act  under  him  ;  I  would  follow  him, 
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I  would  support  him,  I  would  back  him,  at  every  step,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ability. 
Such  is  not  to  be  our  destiny.  That  destiny  is,  that  we  here  part;  and  all  1  can  say  further 
is,  that  he  carries  with  him  the  same  feeling  of  personal  kindness  on  my  part,  the  same  hearty 
good-will  which  have  heretofore  inspired  jne. 

There  have  been  three  principal  occasions,  sir,  on  which  the  honora]>le  gentleman  has  express- 
ed his  opinions  upon  the  questions  now  under  discussion.  They  are,  his  speechof  the  I5th  Sep- 
tember, his  published  letter  of  the  3d  November,  and  his  leading  s|)eech  at  the  present  session. 
These  productions  are  ah  marked  with  his  characteristic  ability;  they  are  ingenious,  able,  con- 
«k;nsed,  and  striking.  They  desc  ve  an  answer.  To  some  of  the  observations  in  the  speech  of 
September,  I  made  a  reply  on  the  day  of  its  delivery  ;  there  are  other  parts  of  it,  however,  which 
require  a  more  deliberate  examination. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman  declares  in  that  speech,  "  that  he  belongs  to  the  State- 
rights  party  ;  that  that  party,  from  the  beginning  of  ttie  Government,  has  been  opposed  to  a 
national  bank  as  unconstitutional,  inexpedient,  and  dangerous;  that  it  has  ever  dreaded  the 
union  of  the  political  and  moneyed  power,  and  the  central  action  of  the  Government,  to  w  kich 
it  so  strongly  tends ;  that  the  connexion  of  the  Government  with  the  banks,  whether  it  be  with 
a  combination  of  State  banks,  or  with  a  national  insiiiution,  will  necessarily  centra  ize  the  action 
of  the  system  at  the  principal  point  of  collection  and  disbursement,  and  at  which  the  mother 
bank,  or  the  head  of  the  league  of  State  banks,  inuet  be  located.  From  that  point,  the  whole 
system,  through  the  connexion  with  the  Government,  will  be  enabled  to  control  the  exchanges 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  with  it,  the  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  including  exports  and 
imports." 

Now,  sir,  this  connexion  between  Governnent  and  the  banks,  to  which  he  imputes  such  mis- 
chievous consequences,  he  describes  to  be  "the  receiving  and  paying  away  their  notes  as  cash; 
and  the  use  of  the  public  money  from  the  time  of  the  collection  to  the  disbursement." 

Sir,  if  I  clearly  comprehend  the  honorable  gentleman,  he  means  no  m.ore,  after  all,  than  thist 
that,  while  the  public  revenues  are  collected,  as  heretofore,  through  the  banks,  they  will  lie  in  the 
banks  between  the  time  of  collection  and  the  time  of  disbursement ;  that,  during-that  period,  they 
will  be  regarded  as  one  part  of  the  means  of  business  and  of  discount  possessed  by  the  bank.^i; 
and  that,  as  a  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  is  collected  in  large  cities  than  in  small  ones,  these 
large  cities  will,  of  course,  derive  greater  benefit  than  the  small  ones  from  these  depositrs  in  the 
banks.  In  other  words,  that,  as  the  importing  merchants  in  a  great  city  pay  more  duties  to  Gov- 
ernment than  those  in  a  small  one,  so  they  enjoy  an  advantage  to  be  derived  from  any  use  which 
the  banks  may  make  of  these  moneys,  while  on  deposite  with  them.  Now,  sir,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  know,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  what  there  is  in  it  either  unequal  or  unjust  1  The 
benefit  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business,  and  to  the  sums  paid.  If  individuals 
in  large  cities  enjoy  the  incidental  use  of  more  money,  it  is  simply  because  they  pay  more  money. 
It  is  like  the  case  of  credit  on  duty  bonds.  Whoever  imports  goods  with  the  benefit  of  giving 
bond  for  duties,  instead  of  making  present  payment,  enjoys  a  certain  benefit ;  and  this  benefit,  in 
a  direct  sense,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  goo;]s  imported — the  large  importer  havintr  credit 
for  a  large  sum,  the  small  importer  having  credit  for  a  fmaller  sum.  But  the  advantage,  the  ben- 
efitjOr  the  indulgence,  or  whatever  we  call  it,  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  equal  and  impartial. 

How,  then,  does  the  collectitn  of  revenue  through  the  banks  "  centrahze"  the  action  of  the 
commercial  system  *?  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  the  cause  is  mistaken  for  the  effect.  The  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  is  collected  in  the  greatest  city,  because  it  is  already  the  greatest  city  ;  because 
its  local  advantages,  its  population,  its  capital  and  enterprise,  draw  business  towards  it,  constitute 
it  a  central  point  in  commercial  operations,  and  have  made  it  the  greatest  city.  It  is  the*central- 
ization  of  commerce  by  these  just  and  proper  causes — causes  which  must  always  exii<t  in  every 
country — which  produces  a  large  collection  of  revenue  in  the  favored  spot.  The  amount  of  cai  ital 
is  one  very  important  cause,  no  doubt ;  and  leaving  public  moneys  in  the  banks  till  wanted,  allows 
to  merchants,  in  places  of  large  import,  a  degree  of  incidental  benefit,  in  just  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  by  them  employed  in  trade,  and  no  more. 

I  suppose,  sir,  it  is  the  natural  course  of  things  in  every  commercial  country,  that  some  place, 
or  a  few  places,  should  go  ahead  of  others  in  commercial  business  importance.  This  must  ever 
be  so  until  all  places  possess  precisely  equal  natural  advantages.  And  I  suppose,  too,  that,  instead 
of  being  mischievous,  it  is  rather  for  the  common  good  of  all,  that  there  should  be  some  com- 
mercial emporium,  some  central  point,  lor  the  exchanges  of  trade.  Government,  certainly, 
should  not  seek  to  produce  this  result  by  the  bestowal  of  unequal  privileges  ;  but  surely,  sir,  it 
would  be  a  very  strange  and  indefensible  policy  which  should  lead  the  Government  to  withhold 
any  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  from  useful  employment,  merely  het-ause  that,  if  employ- 
ed, while  a.U  enjoyed  the  benefit  proportionately,  all  would  nut  etijoy  it  with  the  same  absolute 
mathematical  equality. 

So  much,  sir,  for  concentration,  arising  from  depositing  the  revenues  in  banks.  Let  tis  now 
look  to  the  other  partoftne  connexion,  viz.  the  receiving  of  bank  notes  for  duties.  How  in  the 
world  does  this  "  centralize"  the  commercial  system  ]  The  whole  tendency  and  effect,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  directly  the  other  way.  It  counteracts  centraliz.tion.  It  gives  all  p>)>sible  advantage  to 
locil  currency  and  local  payments,  and  therebv  encourages  both  imports  and  exports.  It  tencls 
to  make  local  money  good  everywhere.  If  goods  be  imp-orted  into  Charleston,  the  duties  are 
paid  in  Charleston  notes.  New  York  not-es  are  not  demanded.  Nothinu,  certainly, can  be  fairer 
or  more  equalthan  this,  and  nothing  more  favorable  to  the  Charleston  impisrters. 

But  how  would  that  system  work,  which  the  gentleman  himself  proposes  1 
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";:;.';;;!:'„'  r/^r :^^   ,  auon;r:r,;is,c.uhed .,..  l  does  ,,o,  see  oe„tra,.Min„  :„  a,, ... 

f""     "'.hi!  .,.rv  pr„u..sili..ii  of  His  ..wn.     Pray  allow  ,ne  K,  ask,  sir,  wh.  re  will  Ih.s  Cov  rn- 

B  si  ;  hs  rec-rivahilitv  and  nothinj;  rise.  It  v  ould  always  tend,  therefore,  d.nctly  to  the  .rot 
w  e '".he  ./rea  s  denLd  should  exist  for  it  for  that  purpose. .  Is  it  rot  so  at  tins  n.e.nont  ^v,  h 
the  outs  a.Klin.r  Treasury  notes  1  Are  they  abundant  in  Geort-.a,  in  Mississippi  m  l"  "'•"'.  "[jn 
Ne^H  Zshi~re^  No  sooner  issued  than  they  commence  their  march  toward  the  ,.lace  where 
therare  X  aloed^^  most  in  demand  :  that  is,  to  the  place  of  the  greatest  pubh.c  receipt  If 
iou'wi;;  concentration,  sir,  and  enough  of  it-ifyou  ^-re  to  dry  up  the  sm^^^^  .^^^^^^^^^^ 
merce  and  fill  mor^^  full  the  <leep  and  already  sw.llen  great  channe  s,  you  vvill  act  ^e^y  wsuy 
ZZ[  en  f  you  keep  out  of  the  receipt  of  the  Treasury  all  money  but  such  paper  as  tie  Gov- 
ern nenr  nay  furnish.'and  which  shall  be  no  otherwise  redeemable  than  in  receipt  for  debts  to 
G..nn^ntf  while  at  the  same  time  you  depress  the  character  of  tke  'o^U'rcuU^^ 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  honorable  member  m  its  probable  commerc.al  effect.     Let  us  look  at 

''  i;\V'homKal!l'f  Lmblrsayshe  belongs  to  the  State  rights  party  ;  that  party  professes  some- 
thin^of  an  uncLnon  love  ^f  liberty;  ^"extraordinary  sensibility  to  all  ^.s  daggers;  and^ 
those  (hinaers   it  most  dreads  the  union  of  the  political  and  money  power.      1  Ins  we  karn  trom 
he  au  I  en-ic  leclTration  of  the  gentleman  himself   And.  now,  oh,  transcendent  consistency  !  eh 
mosrwrier^^^^^^^^  mean,  and  en!s!  oh,  exquisite  mode  of  gratifying  high  desires  t 

ThohT  the  honorable  men  her  proposes  that  the  political  power  of  the  Sta  e  shall  take  'o  i  >^^'lf  'he 
vrholefunctL  of  supplying  the  entire  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  by  notes  or  bills  of  its 
Tw  i<re  1  at  its  ow  /discrTiiou,  to  be  paid  out  or  adva:  red  to  whomsoever  jt  p  e.scs,  in  d.scharg- 
To  lie  obhaaions  of  Government,  bearing  no  promise  to  pay,  and  to  be  kept  in  circulation 
"  .ie're ly  by  lH:in.  made  receivable  at  the  Treasury  !  The  whole  circulation  of  the  ^"""try./^- 
"eptinl  only  that  which  is  metallic,  and  which  must  always  be  small,  will  thus  be  made  up  of 
mere  Gove  nment  pnper,  issued  for  Government  purposes,  and  redeemable  only  in  Payment  of 
Governme,  debts.'  n  other  words,  the  entire  means  of  carrying  on  the  whole  comrneuce  o  the 
count  y  will  be  held  by  Government  in  its  own  hands,  and  made  commen.uraie,  exactly,  w  it  s 
o?vn  wants'  purposes,  and  opinions;    the  whole  commercial  business  of  the  country  being  thus 

"'tit*  lir  ri;';def XtV^aTnot  misrepresent  the  honorable  member,  let  me  show  you  a  little 
more  distincllv  what  his  opinions  are  respecting  this  Government  paper. 

Ti^e  tmirablo  membef  says,  sir.  thai  to  make  this  .ulvTreasury  measure  ^"--^^"  - 
secure  it  a.rain<  reaction,  some  safe  and  stable  medium  of  circulation,   '  to  take  the^ place  of  bank 
no-e    in  th^ef^al  operations  of  the  Government,  ought  to  be  issued  ;"  that,  "in  the  present  con- 
Sition  of  the  world.^a  paper  currency,  in  some  form,  if  not  necessary,  is  "l-«; ^.'^''^^Pf.X'l^Va" 
financial   and  commercial   operations  of  civilized  andexteT.sivecommunit.es;     tht     tjie  g  eat 

e^dera  urn  i.  to  ascertain  what  description  of  paper  has  the  requisite  qualities  of  being  I  ee  from 
fluctuation  in  value,  and  liability  to  abuse,  in  the  greatest  perfection ;"  that    'bank  note,  do  not 
no-sess  these  requisites  in  a  degree  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose.'      And  then  he  says,     1  go 
forther      It  appears  to  me,  afte7  bestowing  the  best  reflection  I  can  give  the  subjec  ,  that  no  con.- 
Yertible  piper  that  is,  no  papnr  whose  credit  rests  upon  a  promise  to  pay,  is  swtable  for  curren- 
cy^>     '  On  what,  then,  (he  a-ks,)  ought  a  paper  currency  to  rest  1"   "  I  would  say,'   he  answers 
-^on  denVand  and  supply  simply:    which  regulate  the  value  of  every  thin<i  else-lhe  cons  an 
demad  which  Gov-rKnt  hks'for  its  necessary  supplies."     He  then  proc^eeUs  to  observe       that 
there  might  be  a  sound  and  safe  paper  currency    founded  on  the  credit  ^^Gj-^^'"?^";^^^ 
Iv  "     "  That  such  p. per,  only  to  be  is:.ued  to  those  who  had  claims  on    he  Government,  would, 
Kits  habituarstate,'bJ  at'or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver;"  that^"  nothing  h"t  experience  can 
determine  what  amount,  and  of  what  denomina'.ons,  might  be  safely  issued  ;  but  th.t  it  might 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  country  would  absorb  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  itsannual  income 
Much  Jf  i-s  eKchan.rcs,  which  amount  to  a  vast  sum,  as  well  as  its   thanking  business,  would 

revolve  about  it;  and  many  millions  would  thus  be  kept  in  circulation  beyond  the  demands  of 

the  Government."  .  v   *  •     ;,^.,„  ^^ 

By  this  scheme,  sir,  Government,  in  its  disbursements  is  not  to  pay  money,  but  to  l^sue  pa- 
per. This  p.per  is  no  r.therw.se  payable  or  redeemable,  than  as  it  may  be  received  ^^  '';<'/'•' ^^" 
Ery.  It  is  expected  to  be  let  out  much  faster  than  it  ccmes  in,  so  that  many  n  illions  will  he  kept 
in  circul.tion  ;  and  its  habitual  ciiaracter  will  be  at  or  above  par  w:th  gold  and  silver.  ISow.  sir, 
if  there  is  to  be  found  any.vhere  a  more  plain  and  obvious  proj.  ct  o.  j-a^er  money,  in  a.l  us  ue- 
formitv,  I  shr.uld  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  ,.,     .  xi  e    ^    ;f  :*  «,«,« 

In  the  first  ph.ce,  sir,  I  have  suugested  the  complete  union  which  it  would  form,  it  it  were, 
in  itself,  prac:i.  .ble,'between  ifie  political  ano  tne  money  power. 

The  whole  com  nerce  of  the  country,  in.leed,  under  such  a  state  of  law,  would  be  litt.e  more 
iLar.  a  sort  of  incident  to  Treasury  oierations-rather  a  collateral  emanation   ot  the  revcnu* 
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•systtm,  than  a  substantial  and  important  branch  of  the  public  interest.  I  have  referred 
also,  to  us  probable  consequences,  upon  that  which  the  gentleman  rejiards  as  so  great  an 
evil,   and   which  he   denominates  "  the  centralization  of  commercial  action  " 

And  no  V  I  prav  you  to  consider,  Mr.  President,  in  the  next  place,  what  an  admirable  con- 
trivance this  would  be  to  secure  that  economy  in  ibe  expenses  of  Government  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  so  much  at  heart.  Released  from  all  necessity  of  taxation,  and  from  the  consenfient 
responsibility  0  the  People;  not  called  upon  to  regard  at  all,  the  amount  of  annual  income: 
having  an  authority  to  cause  Treasury  notes  to  issue  whenever  it  pleases, 


"  In  Qiultitudes,  like  which  ihe  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhone,  or  the  Danan  ;" 


what  admirable  restraint  would   be  imposed  on  Government,  how  doubly  sure  w»uld  as-u 
ranee  be  made  for  it,  that  all  its  expenditures  would   be  strictly  limited  to   the  absoiiitP  and  in" 
-dispensable  wants  and  demands  of  the  public  service  !  aosolute  and  in- 

_  But,  sir,  fortunately,  very  fortunately,  a  scheme  so  wild,  and  which  would  be  so  mischievous 
IS  totally  impracticable.  It  rests  on  an  assumption,  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  foun^a' 
tion,  either  in  reason  or  experience.  It  takes  for  granted  that  which  the  hi&tory  of  every  com 
meraal  state  refutes,  and  our  own.  especially,  in  aJmost  every  page.  It  supposes  that  irredeem- 
able Government  paper  can  circulate  in  the  business  of  society,  and  be  kept  at  par  This  is  an 
impossibdity.  The  honorable  gentleman  rejects  convertible  bank  notes,  which  are  equivalent 
to  specie,  since  they  will  always  command  it,  and  adopts,  in  their  stead,  Government  na- er  with 
no  promise  to  pay,  but  a  promise  only  to  be  received  for  debts  and  taxes-  and  he  puts'forth 
the  imigmation,  as  I  have  said,  so  often  and  so  long  refuted,  that  this  paper  will  be  kept  in  cir 
■culation  in  the  country,  and  will  be  able  to  perform  the  great  business  of  currency  andexchancre 
«ven  though  it  exist  in  quantities  exceeding,  by  many  millions,  the  demands  of  Government' 
If  It  be  necessary,  sir,  at  this  day,  to  refute  ideas  like  these,  it  must  be  because  the  history 
of  all  countries,  our  own  included,  is  a  dead  letter  to  us.  Even  at  the  very  momen*  in  which  I 
am_  speaking,  the  small  amount  of  Treasury  notes  which  has  been  issued  by  Government  hardly 
a  hfth  part  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue— though  those  notes  bear  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent.— though  they  are  redeemable  in  cash  at  the  Treasury,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year- 
and  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  every  where  received  in  Government  dues  are  not 
only  of  less  value  than  specie,  but  of  less  value,  also,  than  the  notes  of  non-specie-payin'cr  banks  • 
those  banks  whose  paper  is  daily  denouncecj  here  as  "  rags,  filthy  rags."  In  my  opinion"  <^ir  the 
whale  scaeme  is  as  visionary  and  impracticable  as  any  which  thegR-nius  of  project  ever  produced 
Mr.  President,  toward  the  close  of  this  speech  of  September,  I  find  a  parartrraph  in  which 
several  other  subjects  are  brought  together,  and  which  I  must  ask  permission  to  read 

Having  commended  the  wise  and  noble  bearing  af  the  little  State-rights  party  of  which  he 
says  It  13  his  pride  to  be  a  member,  throughout  the  eventftil  period  throucrh  which  the  country 
has  passed  since  1824,  he  adds:  °  ■' 

"InMiatyear,  a?  I  have  stated,  the  tariff  system  triur.phed  in  the  coHnc.ils  of  the  nation  We  -aw 
it3  disastrous  poliUcal  bearmijs;  fore.^aw  its  surpluses,  and  the  extravagancies  to  which  it  would 
icad;  we  ralhed  on  the  election  of  the  late  President  to  arrest  it  ihrouoh  the  influence  of  the  Executive 
Departmentof  the^Go-rument.  In  this  we  failed.  We  then  fell  back  upon  the  rights  and  sovereignty 
of  the  States;  and,  by  the  action  of  a  small  bat  gallant  State,  and  through  the  potency  of  its  interposi- 
tion, we  brought  the  system  to  the  ground,  sustained,  as  it  was,  by  the  Opposition  and  the  Administra- 
tion, and  by  tlie  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government." 

Every  part  of  this  most  extraordinary   statement  well  deserves  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  sir,  here  is  an  open  and  direct  avowal  that  the  main  object  for  rallyinff  on 
Oreneral  Jackson  s  first  election,  was  to  accomplish  the  overthrow   of  the  protectimr  policy  of  the 
country.     Indeed  !     Well,  this  is  very  frank.     I  am  glad  to  hear  the  avowal  m"aile.     It  puts 
an  end  to  all  suspicions.  ^ 

It  was,  then,  to  overthrow  protection,  was  it,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  took  so  much 
pains  to  secure  Gen.  Jackson's  first  election]  1  commend  his  candor,  in  now  acknowledaina 
It.  but,  sir,  the  honorable  member  had  allies  and  associates  in  that  rally.  They  thron<TeJ 
round  him  from  all  quarters,  and  followed  his  lead.'  And  pray,  sir,  was  his  object,  as  now 
avowed  by  himself,  the  joint  object  of  all  the  party  ?  Did  he  tell  Pennsylvania,  honest,  in- 
lelligent,  straight-forward  Pennsylvania,  that  such  was  his  purpose!  And  did  Ponnsylvatiia 
concur  in  it  7  Pennsylvania  was  first  and  foremost  in  espousing  the  cause  of  General  Jackson 
fc.verybody  knows  she  is  more  of  a  tariff  State  than  any  other  in' the  Union.  Did  he  tell  her 
that  his  purpose  was  to  break  the  tariflf  entirely  down  1  Did  he  state  his  objects,  also,  to 
New^ork?  Did  he  stale  them  to  New  Jersey  ?  What  say  you,  gentlemen  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, gentlemen  from  New  York,  and  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey!  Ye  who  supported 
Uen.  Jackson  s  election,  wl>at  say  you  1  Was  it  your  purpose,  also,  by  that  election,  to  break 
(town  the  protective  policy  1  Or,  if  it  were  not  your  [)urpose,  did  you  know,  nevertheless— pray 
let  us  understand  that— did  you  know,  nevertheless,  that  it  ipas  the  purpose,  and  the  main  pur- 
pose, of  the  honorable  me.nb.v  from  Carolina  1  and   did  you,  still,  co-operate  with  him  ? 

Ihe  present  Chief  Miigislrate  of  the  country  was  a  member  of  this  b,)dy  in  1828.  He 
and  the  honorable  me  nber  from  Carolina  were,  at  that  time,  exerlin<r  their  united  forces  to 
the  utmost  iii  order  to  bring  abvut  Gen.  Jackson's  election.  Did  they  work  thus  zealouslv'to- 
gether,  for  the  same  ultimate  end  and  purpose!  or  did  they  mean  merely  to  chanire the  Gov- 
rument,  and  then  each  to  look  out  for  himself? 
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ration  that  Gonrrnl  Jackson  wr.s  in  tavor  of  a  "  •J^^'^':'^/'  VonId''obicct  to   a   jndicioxrs  tariff? 

Of  upsetting,  he  succeeded  in  pu.hinir  them  all  over  with  h.s  long  3CtUn|r-pole. 

"  Ipse  ratcin  conto  subij;it. 
Well   fir  Ihe  honoraWe  efntlrroan  Irlls  us  ihal  he  expected,  whrn  Gen.  Jackson  sbould  be 

'^L;  caMlKl  coMfessio,,/ Arrest  tie  tariff  '-y  E--';«-  Vfl",''   ,  ,v"'eVotolou&  "e 

X   would  exercise  ill     And  did  he  aAerwards  complain  ot  .t    or  does  he  compla m  of  t  now 
Tnly  i^rse  it  was  ill-c!irected-bc«use  it  turned  out  to  be  a  thunderbolt,  which  d)d  not  fall  m 

'''InilusSnce  on  Executive  influence-sir.  1  declare  I  hardly  can  trust  myself  that  1  read  or 
„uo"e  one  ly  when  I  find,  in  what  1  read,  or  from  what  1  quote,  ^^e JY'>^*>^»';  f.  ^;";^'^^/;;2 
&h  Caroling  by  his  own  confession,  hoping  or  expcct.n.  to  arcomphsh  any  ^  "g  b>  t^;^^_ 
live  influence  •  v«  t  eo  was  it  spoken,  and  so  \^  it  pr.nted-m  this  reliance,  or  ih^s  hoF,  or  ex 
peCition  founde'd  on  Executive'influe'nce.  the  honorable  .-nfen.an  and  is  ^;-;^^  «'  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
Lli.KT  in  thi^  he  sav^  they  fell  back  on  the  sovereignly  of  the  states,  and  .trought  tne  s>sum 
:'the";;ound'''rh::;;.h\hJ  potency  of  interposition  ;"  by  which  he  --s  neit  cr  n^ore  noress 
than  nulhtica.ion.  So  then,  sir.  according  to  this,  »hat  excess.ve^fear  of  powe^wh^^^^^^ 
cherislu-d  by  the  Nulbiieis,  was  only  awckened  to  a  flame  in  their  bosoms,  when  tney  lounuiua* 
they  could  not  accomplish  their  own  ends  by  the  Executive  power  oi  ^/-^  P^/,';^^"^-  ^.  „^^. 
I  a«i  no  authorized  commentator,  sir,  on  the  doctrines  or  thcs^ries  f  ""'l'^  »'^^^^^  il  olZ- 
trum      Hut   if  this  exposition  be  authentic,  1  mu  t  say  it  is  not  calculated  to  diminish  my  oppo 

^'^But^U^g^^rmln  glt\:tirlis  that  nulliflcHon.  or  i.er^sitic^  t^;^^^^ 
of  it,  he  savs,  he  did  bring  the  protective  .ystem  to  the  grouncK     Andso  >"J  ^^PJ^'  ^   |  '^^j 
of  November  3d,  he  states  that_ "  State  interpusitun  has  overthrown  the  protective  tarin.  ana, 

with  it,  the  American  system."         ^         ,        .  •        -»  ^f  ift-^-^  wn*  forced  unon  Con- 

We  are  to  underslan.i,  then,  sir,  first,  that  thecompromise  act  of  IbJd  \^as  lorced  upon  v.on 

«Tr*>a<?  bv  State  interuusllic'n,  or  nulhlication.  i  ;„  :»   n,«a 

^  Next-  thltlts  object  and'design,  so  far  as  th^  honorable  contleman  -- ;-;ncerncd  in  it,  wa. 
to  break  down  and  dc-slroy,  forever,  the  whole  protective  pohcy  of  the  count_ry 

And  lastly,  that  it  has  accomplished  that  purpose,  and  that  the  last  ve.tige  of  that  policy  i» 

"  Now%iri'must  .ay,that  in  1833. 1  entertained  nodoubt  at  all  ^J-^t  tl^e  clesign  of  theger^leman 

was  exactly  what  he  now  state..    On  this  point,  I  have  not  been  ^'^^^JVl'l^'^hrn    "s  c'le«    ^  "^  ^ 

the  design  of  all  who  acted  wi.h  him  ;  but,  that  it  wns  hi«  purpose    I  knew    ^e   ,    s  cle  r!y  as  1 

know  now,  after  his  open  avowal  of  it  ;  an.l  this  U  hef  governed  n>y  ''''^\'^^\^}'^^^^^^^ 

with  that  ^f  a  great  majority  of  tho.^e  in   both  H.use*  of  Congress,  who,  ^^'"  '^^^J';,?.^;  1^ 

relthfundto  carry   out\hc  p.ovisions  of  that  act.  and  to  maintain  them  reasc^n^^ 

I  oppose.l  the  compromise  act  vciih  all  ny  power.     It  .fpearcd  to  me  ^ * ^^ ^^.?^,^'^^J;,;^\7l  ,3V 

it  looked  like  an  altempt  to  make  a  new   Constitution  ;  to  introd.  ce  ^     "^J"  J^^^^ 

above  the  power  of  Con,ress,  an.l  which  should  control  ih.  ^"''^^^^^.^"^^^^r:'  j",,' ,be^^^ 

in  all  time  to  come.    This,  of  itself,  was  a  conclusive  objection  with  me ,  1  said  bO  then,  nave 
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often  said  so  since,  and  say  so  now.  I  said,  then,  tliat  I,  for  one,  should  not  be  bound  by  that 
law  more  than  by  any  othsr  law,  except  that,  as  it  was  a  liw  passed  on  a  very  important  and 
agitating  subject,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  inicrJere  with  it,  until  a  case  of  clear  necessity 
should  arise.  On  this  principle  I  have  acted  since.  When  that  case  of  necessity  shall  arise, 
however,  should  I  be  in  public  life,  I  shall  concur  in  any  alteration  of  that  act,  which  such  ne- 
cessity uiay  require.  That  such  an  occasion  may  come,  I  more  than  fear.  I  entertain  something 
stronger  than  a  doubt  upon  the  possibility  of  maintaininir  the  manufactures  and  industry  of  this 
counvry,  u[)on  such  a  system  as  the  compromise  act  will  leave  us,  when  it  shall  have  gone 
tiirough  its  processes  ot  reduction.     All  this,  however,  I  leave  to  the  future. 

Having  had  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  of  Nu.iificalion  and  the  Niillifiers,  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  I  have  not  done  so  for  any  purpose  of  reproach.  Certainly,  sir,  1  see  no  possible 
connexion,  myself,  between  their  principles  or  opinions,  and  the  support  of  ihi'S  measuie.  They, 
however,  must  speak  for  themselvf>s.  They  may  have  intrusted  the  beaiing  of  their  standard, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  the  hands  of  the  honorable  ir.vmber  from  South  Corolii.a;  and  I  perceived 
last  session,  what  I  perceive  now,  that  in  hiso[»inion  there  is  a  connexion  between  these  projects 
of  Government  and  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  it  will  be  marvellous 
to  me  if  that  banner,  though  it  be  said  to  be  tattered  and  torn,  shall  yet  be  lowered  in  obeisance, 
and  laid  at  the  footstool  of  Executive  power.  To  the  sustaining  of  that  power,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  impoitance.  The  Administration  will  regard  its  success  as  being  to 
,them,  what  Cromwell  said  the  battle  of  Worcester  was  to  him — "  a  crowning  mercy."  Whe- 
ther gentlemen,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  so  much  by  their  extreme  jealousy  of  this 
Government,  shall  now  lind  it  consistent  with  their  principles  to  givetheir  aid  in  accomplishing 
this  consummation,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  next  exposition  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  sentiments  and  opinions  is  his  letter  of  No- 
vember 3d, 

This  letter,  sir,  is  a  curiosity.  As  a  paper,  describing  political  movements,  and  exhibiting  po- 
Jitical  opinions,  it  is  without  a  parallel.  Its  phrase  is  aUogether  military.  It  reads  like  a  despatch, 
or  a  bulletin  from  headquarters.  It  is  full  of  attacks,  assaults,  and  repulses.  Il  recounts  move- 
ments and  counter-movements;  speaks  of  occupying  one  position,  falling  back  upon  another,  and 
advancing  to  a  third ;  it  has  positions  to  cover  enemies,  and  positions  to  hold  allies  in  check. 
Meantime,  the  celerity  of  all  ftiese  operations  reminds  one  of  the  rapidity  of  the  military  ac- 
tions of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  seven  jears'  war.  Yesterday  he  was  in  the  South,  giving 
battle  to  the  Austrian — to-day  he  is  in  Saxony,  or  Silesia;  instantly  he  is  found  to  have  travers- 
ed the  Electorate,  and  is  facing  the  Russian  and  the  Swede  on  his  northern  frontier.  If  you 
look  for  his  place  on  the  map,  before  you  find  it  he  has  quitted  it.  He  is  always  marching,  fly- 
inn,  falling  back,  wheeling,  attacking,  defending,  surprising;  fighting  every  where,  and  fighting 
all  the  time.  In  one  particular,  however,  the  campaigns,  described  in  this  letter,  differ  from  the 
manner  in  which  those  oi'  the  great  Frederick  were  conducted.  I  think  we  nowhere  read  in 
the  narrative  of  Frederick's  achievements,  of  his  taking  a  position  to  cover  an  enemy,  or  a  posi- 
tion to  hold  an  ally  in  checl;.  The^e  refinements,  in  the  science  of  tactics  and  of  war,  are 
of  rnore  recent  discovery. 

Ml.  P>^^ident,  public  men  taust  certainly  bo  allowed  to  change  their  opinions,  and  their  asso- 
ciations, whenever  they  see  fit.  No  one  doubts  this.  Men  may  have  grown  wiser,  they  may 
have  attained  to  better  and  more  correct  views  of  great  public  subjects.  It  would  be  unfortunate, 
if  there  were  any  code  which  should  obtise  men,  in  public  or  private  life,  to  adhere  to  opinions 
once  entertained,  in  spite  of  experience  and  better  knowledge,  and  against  their  own  convictions 
of  their  errontous  character.  Nevertheless,  sir,  it  must  be  acknowleilged,  that  what  appears  to 
be  a  sudden,  as  well  as  a  great  change,  naturally  produces  a  shock.  I  confess,  for  c.ne,  I  was 
shocked,  when  the  honorable  gentleman,  at  the  last  session,  espoused  this  bill  of  the  Ailmitjis- 
tration.  And  when  I  first  read  this  letter  of  November,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  a  column  and 
a  half,  ran  through  such  a  siiccession  of  political  movements,  all  tenninaling  in  placing  the  honor- 
able mom'oer  in  the  ranks  ot  our  opponents,  and  entitling  him  to  take  his  seat,  as  he  has  done, 
among  them,  if  not  at  their  tiead,  I  confess  I  felt  still  greater  surprise.  All  this  seemed  a  good 
deal  too  abrupt.  Sudden  movements  of  the  affections,  whether  personal  or  political,  are  a  little 
out  of  nature. 

Several  years  ago,  sir,  some  of  the  wits  of  England  wrote  a  mock  play,  intended  to  ridicule 
the  unnatural  and  false  feeling,  the  s^nlimentali!y,o\' a.  certain  Germa:i  school  of  literature.  In 
this  play,  two  slran^ers  arc  brought  together  at  an  inn.  While  they  are  warming  themselves 
at  the  i'ito,  and  before  their  acquaintance  is  yet  five  minutes  olil,  one  springs  up  and  exclaims  to 
the  other,  "  A  sudden  thought  sirikes  me  !     Let  us  swear  an  eternul  friendship!" 

This  affectionate  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  atid  the  friendship  duly  sworn,  unchangeable 
and  eternal !  Now,  sir,  how  long  this  eternal  friendship  lasted,  or  in  wh.vt  manner  it  ended, 
those  who  wish  to  know,  may  learn  by  referring  to  tlie  play. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  has  carried  his  ])n!itical  sentimentality  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  flight  of  the  German  school  ;  for  he  apj)ears  to  have  fallen  guddt:;iy  in 
iovp,  not  with  s<rantrers,    but  with  opponents. 

Hi^re  we  all  hid  been,  sir,  contending  against  the  progress  of  Executive  power,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, and  most  strcnuou-^ly,  against  the  projects  and  experiments  of  the  Adniinistraiion 
upon  the  currency.  The  honorable  member  stood  among  us,  not  only  is  an  associate,  but  as  a 
leader.  We  tliooght  we  were  making  some  headway.  The  People  a|  |)eared  to  be  coming  to 
our  support  and  our  assistance.     The  country  had  been  roused  ;  every  succeEsive  election  weak- 
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eninjj  the  strength  of  the  aJversary,  and  increasing  our  own.  We  were  in  this  career  of  success 
carried  slrorijrly  forward  by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  only  needed  to  hear  the  cheering 
voice  of  the  honorable  ineinbcr, 

"  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  !" 

and  we  sliouhl  have  prdstrated,  forever,  this  ajili-constitutional,  anti-commercial,  anti-republican, 
and  anti-American  |)oIicy  of  the  Administration.  But,  instead  of  these  encouraging  and  ani- 
mating iiccetits,  liehdid  !  in  the  very  crisis  of  our  aflairs,  on  the  very  eve  of  victory,  ihe  honor- 
able iiiembtr  cries  out — to  the  enemy — not  to  us,  his  allies — but  to  the  enemy — ''  Holloa!  A 
euddeii  t!)ou.;4ht  strikes  me  !  I  abandon  my  allies!  Now  I  think  of  it,  ihcy  have  alv/ays  been 
my  oppressors  !     1  abandon  theai,  and  now  let  you  and  mc  swear  an  eternal  fiiendship  !" 

Suet)  a  proposition,  from  sucli  a  quarter,  sir,  was  not  likely  to  be  long  withstood.  The  other 
party  was  a  little  coy,  but,  upon  the  whole,  nothing  loath.  Alter  proper  hesitation,  and  a  little 
decorous  blubbing,  it  owned  the  so(t  impeachment,  admitted  an  equally-sudden  sympathetic  im- 

{>u!so  on  its  own  side;  and,  since  few  words  are  wanted  where  hearts  are  already  known,  the 
louorable  gentleman  takes  his  place  among  his  new  friends,  amidst  greetings  and  caresses,  and 
18  already  enjoying  the  sweets  of  an  eternal  friendship. 

In  this  letter,  iMr.  President,  the  writer  says,  in  substance,  that  he  saw,  at  the  commencement 
•f  the  last  sessicjn,  that  affairs  had  re.ichcd  the  poin»,  when  he  and  his  friends,  according  to 
the  Course  they  should  take,  would  reap  the  full  harvest  of  iheir  long  and  arduous  struggle, 
•gainst  the  encroachments  and  abuses  of  the  General  Government,  or  lose  the  fruits  of  all 
their  labors. 

At  that  lime,  he  says,  Slate  interpo.=iition  (viz.  Nullification)  had  overthrown  the  protecting 
tariff  and  the  American  system,  and  jjut  a  stop  to  Congressional  usurpation  ;  that  he  had  pre- 
viously been  united  with  the  National  Republicans;  and  that  their  joint  attacks  had  brought 
down  the  power  of  the  Executive;  but  that,  in  joining  such  allies,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  eml)arrassnient  of  his  position  ;  that,  with  them,  victory  itself  was  dan<:crous ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  been  waiting  for  events ;  that  now,  (that  is  to  say,  in  September  last,)  the  joint 
attacks  of  the  allies  had  brouglU  down  Executive  power;  that  the  Administration  had  become 
divested  of  power  and  influence,  and  that  it  had  become  clear  that  the  combined  attacks  of 
the  allied  forces  would  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish  it.  All  this  he  saw.  But  he  saw, 
too,  as  he  says,  that  in  that  case  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  him  or  his  cause,  but  to  his 
allies  and  their  cau>e.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  spoke  of  personal  victories,  or  alluded  to 
personal  objects,  at  all.     He  spoke  of  his  cause. 

He  proceeds  lo  say,  then,  that  never  was  there  before,  and  never,  probably,  will  there  be  again, 
80  fair  an  opportunity  f>r  himself  and  his  friends  to  carry  out  their  o\cn  principles  and  policy^ 
and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous  struggle.  Tiiese  prineiples  and  this  policy,  sir, 
be  it  remembered,  he  represents,  all  along,  as  identified  with  the  prinrijiles  and  policy  of  nullifi- 
cation. And  he  makes  use  of  this  glorious  oppoitunity,  by  refusing  to  join  his  late  allies  in  any 
further  attack  on  those  in  power,  rallying  anew  the  old  State-rights  party  to  hold  in  check  their 
old  oppt^nents,  the  National  Republican  party.  This,  he  says,  would  enable  him  to  prevent  the 
complete  ascendancy  of  his  allies,  and  to  compel  the  Southern  division  of  the  Administration 
party  to  occupy  the  ground  of  which  h«  proposes  to  take  po.sse.^sion,  to  wit,  the  ground  of  the 
old  State-rights  party.     They  will  have,  he  sayis,  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  stripped  of  its  military  language,  what  is  the  amount  of  all  this,  but  that,  find- 
ing the  Administration  weak,  and  likely  to  be  overthrown,  if  the  Opposition  oontinued  with  un- 
diminished force,  he  went  over  to  it,  to  join  it ;  to  act,  himself,  upon  nullification  principles ; 
and  to  comj^el  the  Southern  members  of  the  Administration  to  meet  him  on  those  principles'? — 
in  other  words,  to  make  a  nullification  Adniinistration,  and  to  take  such  part  in  it  as  should  be- 
long to  him  and  his  friends.  He  confe»?es,  sir,  that  in  thus  abandoning  his  allies,  and  taking: 
a  position  to  cover  those  in  power,  he  perceived  a  ?hock  would  be  created,  which  would  require 
lome  degree  of  restlution  and  firmness.  In  this  he  was  right.  A  shock,  sir,  has  been  created  ; 
yet  there  he  is. 

This  Administratien,  sir,  is  represented  as  succeeding  t«  the  last,  by  an  inheritance  ef  princi- 
ple. It  professes  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor.  It  adopts,  generally, 
the  senlimpnts,  principles,  and  opinions,  of  General  Jackson — Proclamation  and  all :  and  yet, 
though  he  be  the  very  prince  of  Nullifier.>«,  and  but  lately  regarded  as  the  chiefest  of  sinners,  it 
receives  the  honorable  gentleman  with  the  utn^ost  complacency;  to  all  appearance  the  delight  is 
mutual ;  they  find  him  an  able  leader,  he  finds  ihem  complying  followers.  But,  sir,  in  all  this 
movement,  he  understiinds  himself  He  means  to  go  ahead,  and  to  take  them  along.  He  is  in 
the  engine-car  ;  he  controls  the  locomotive.  His  hand  regulates  the  steam,  to  increase  or  retard 
•peed,  at  his  own  discretion.  And  as  to  the  occupants  of  the  passenger-cars,  sir,  they  are  as  hajjpy 
a  set  of  gentlemen  as  one  might  desire  to  see,  of  a  summer's  day.  They  feel  that  they  are  in 
progress;  they  hope  they  shall  not  be  run  off  the  track  ;  and  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their 
journey,  they  desire  to  be  thankful  ! 

The  arduous  struggle  is  now  all  over.  Its  richest  fruits  are  all  reaped  ;  Nullification  embraces 
the  sub-Treasuries,  ;ind  oppression  and  usurpation  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

On  the  broail  surface  of  the  country,  sir,  there  is  a  s|»ot  called  "  the  Hcrnwtage."  Jn  that 
residence  is  an  occupant  very  well  known,  and  not  a  little  remarkable  Imth  in  per.<5on  anJ  charac- 
ter. Suppose,  sir,  the  occupant  of  the  Hermitage  were  now  to  open  thnt  door,  enter  the  Senate, 
walk  forward,  and  look  over  the  Chambei  to  the  seats  on  Ihe  other  eide.      Be  not  frightened^ 
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gentlemen,  it  is  but.  fancy's  sketch.  Sijppose  he  should  thus  come  in  among  us,  sir,  and  see  into 
whoso  hands  has  lallcn  lUe  chief  support  of  that  Adimmstralion,  whiirii  was,  in  so  great  a  decree, 
appointed  by  hiiivjelf,  ami  which  he  on  ll>  rehcd  on  t-o  maintain  the  principles  of  his  own.  If 
gcniltjinen  were  now  to  see  his  steady  military  step,  his  erect  posture,  his  cumprcssed  lips,  hjs 
fir  idy  knitted  hrow,  and  liis  eye  full  of  fire,  I  cannut  help  tiiinkiHy,  sir,  they  would  all  feel  some- 
what queer.  There  would  he,  I  imagine,  not  a  little  awkward  moving,  and  shifting  in  their 
seals.     They  wou'ld  expect  soon  to  hear  the  roar  of  tht;  lion,  even  if  they  did  not  It-el  his  paw, 

I  proceed,  sir,  to  the  speech  of  ihe  honorable  member,  delivered  on  the  15th  of  February  last, 
in  wtiich  he  announces  propositions,  respectinjr  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  which,  if 
they  can  be  maintained,  must  necessarily  give  a  new  direction  to  our  legislation,  and  would  go 
far  towards  showing  the  necessity  of  the  present  bill. 

The  honorable  inenber,  sir,  insists  that  Congress  has  no  tight  to  make  general  dcposites  of  the 
public  revenue  in  bink;;;  and  he  denies,  too,  that  it  can  authiorize  the  reception  of  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  dues  to  the  Government, 

These  questions,  sir,  arc  questions  of  magnituile,  certainly,  and,  since  they  have  been  raised, 
ought  to  be  answered.  They  may  be  considered  together.  Allow  me  in  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, to  clear  then  from  so.ne  extraneous  matter.  Tlie  honorable  member  |;uts  the  first  question 
thus:  Have  we  the  right  to  make  deposites  in  the  banks,  in  order  to  bestow  confidence  in  them, 
with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  resume  specie  payments  ]  And.  by  way  of  illustration,  asks  the 
further  question,  Whetlier  Government  could  constitutionally  bestow  on  individuals,  or  a  private 
association,  the  same  advantages,  in  order  to  enable  Ihern  to  pay  tht^ir  deb;s  1  But  this  1  take 
not  to  be  the  cjuesiion.  The  tr«e  inquiry  is,  May  not  Congress  author  ze  the  public  revenue,  in 
the  intervening  tiine  between  its  receipt  and  its  expendi'ure,  to  be  deposited  in  banks,  for  the 
general  purpose  of  safe-keeping,  in  the  same  way  as  individuals  deposite  their  own  money  1 
And  if  this  mode  of  safe-keeping  be  attended  with  incidental  advantages,  of  considerable  unport- 
ance  to  the  coaimumty,  is  not  that  a  reason  which  may  properly  g^'^'f  J"-!  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress in  the  case  ]  To  benefit  the  banks,  of  to  benefit  the  community,  is,  in  this  case,  not  the 
main  object;  it  is  only  the  incident ;  and  as  to  the  case  put  for  il.ustration,  it  would  not  be 
expected  of  Congress,  certainly,  to  make  deposites  with  individuals  with  a  view,  principally,  of 
enabling  such  individuals  to  pay  their  debts:  it  ini^ht,  nevertheless,  be  very  competent  to 
Congre.ss.  in  some  cases,  and  a  very  proper  exercise  of  its  power,  to  deposite  money,  even  with 
individual,  in  such  manner  as  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the  de{)ositary.  This  incidental 
or  ci)nseq!iential  a<lvantage  results,  often,  from  the  nature  of  the  trawsaction,  and  is  inseparable 
from  it.  It  may  always  be  enjoyed,  more  or  less  by  any  one,  who  holds  {lublic  money  for  dis- 
bursement. In  order  to  the  necessary  exercise  of  atiy  of  its  powers.  Government  doubtless  may 
make  contracts  with  banks  or  other  corporations  as  well  as  With  individuals.  If  it  has  occasion 
to  buy  bills  of  exe'iang.%  it  may  buy  them  of  banks.  If  it  has  stock  or  Treasury  notes  to  sell,  it 
may  sell-to  banks,  as  the  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury  has  lately  proftosed.  It  may  employ  banks, 
therefore,  at  its  discretion,  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  as  those  moneys  must  be  kept 
somHwhere.  It  can  no  more  need  a  specific  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, than  one  merchant,  becoming  agent  for  another  to  receive  and  pay  out  money,  vv-ould  nerd 
a  particular  clause  in  his  authority,  enabling  him  to  use  banks  for  these  purposes  as  other  persons 
use  them.  No  question  has  ever  been  raised  in  this  Government  aUmt  the  power  of  Congress 
to  authorize  such  deposites.  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposiuij  the  first  bank  charter  m  1791,  argued, 
strenuously,  that  a  Bank  ofthe  United  States  was  not  necessary  to  Government  as  a  depository 
ofthe  pubhc  moneys,  because,  he  insisted,  its  use  could  be  supplied  by  other  banks.  This  suffi- 
ciently shows  his  opinion.  And  in  1800,  Coniire-ss  made  it  the  duly  ofthe  c*  Hectors  of  customs 
to  deposite  bonds  f)r  duties  in  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  collection. 

When  the  charier  ofthe  first  bank  expired,  in  1811,  almost  every  gentleman  who  opposed  its 
renewal  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary  f'or  the  purpose  of  holding  deposites  of  iv  venue,  be- 
cause State  banks  could  answer  all  such  purposes  equally  well.  A  strong  and  prevailing  tone  of 
argument  runs  through  all  the  speeches  on  that  occasion,  fending  to  this  conclusion,  viz  :  that 
Government  may  derive  from  State  banks  all  the  benefit  which  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
could  render.  In  181G,  when  the  charter  of  the  last  bank  was  granted,  it  contained,  as  ori- 
ginally presented,  no  provision  for  making  the  public  ilepositx-s  in  the  bank.  The  bill  was  prob- 
ably drawn,  in  this  particular,  from  the  model  of  the  first  charter,  in  which  no  such  clause  was 
contained,  without  advening  to  the  law  of  1800;  but  a  section  was  introduced,  on  my  motion, 
making:  it  the  duty  of  collectors  to  dejxisite  the  public  moneys  in  the  bank  and  its  branches.  It 
was  this  section  of  the  law  which  some  of  us  thought  was  violated  by  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites. The  main  object  of  the  dejjositc  bill  of  l83iJ,  as  we  know,  was  to  regulate  deposites 
o^f  the  public  money  with  the  State  banks;  so  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government 
to  the  j«»re8ent  time,  nobody  has  thought  of  making  any  question  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  make  such  arrangements. 

The  gentleman's  other  proposition,  and  which  he  lays  down  with  still  more  confidence  awd 
emphasis,  is,  that  Congress  cannot,  constitutionally,  authorize  the  receipt  of  bank  notes,  though 
they  be  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  in  payment  of  debts  to  Government;  because,  he  says, 
that  would  make  them  money  ;  and  if  wc  make  them  money,  then  we  ar<J  bound  to  control  and 
regulate  that  money.  Most  certainly,  sir,  I  agree  with  the  honoruble  member,  that  when  bank 
notes  become  money,  we  are  l)0und  to  control  and  regulate  them.  I  thank  him  for  this  ad- 
mission ;  since  it  goes  a  great  way  to  support  that  proposition,  for  which  I  have  been  contending. 
That  bank  notes  have  become  money  in  fact,  that  they  answer  the  uses  of  money,  that,  in  many 
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respects,  the  law  treats  them  as  money,  is  certain.  Why,  then,  arc  we  not  already  bound  to 
control  and  rctfulate  ihena'?  The  gentleman  will  say,  because  we  have  not,  ourselves,  niado 
them  money.  But  is  that  any  answer  {  If  ihey  have  become  money  in  fact,  ihey  require 
thrf;  same  regulation,  and  we  have  the  same  authority  to  bestow  it,  as  if  they  had  acquired 
that  character  by  any  acts  of  our  own  :  because  our  power  is  gen^ral;  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  and  to  regulate  all  the  great  concerns  of  conmierce. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  opinion  of  the  honorable  member  stands  upon  the  authorities  in  our 
own  history. 

When  the  first  bank  was  established,  the  right  of  Congress  to  create  such  a  corporation  was, 
as  we  all  know,  very  much  dis[-uled.  Large  niajorilies,  however,  in  both  IJouscs,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  right  existed,  and  they  therefore  t^ranted  the  charter;  and  in  this  charter  there 
was  an  fxprtss  provision  that  the  bills  of  the  bank  sbould  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  Gov- 
ernment. Those  who  opposed  the  bank  did  not  objictto  this  clause:  on  the  contrary,  they 
went  even  much  farther;  and  Mr.  Madisort  expressly  iusi-ted  that  Congress  might  grant  or  re- 
fuse, to  State  banks,  the  privilege  of  having  their  notes  received  in  revenue.  In  1791,  therefore, 
men  of  nil  parties  supposed  that  Congre^,  in  its  discretion,  might  authorize  the  receipt  of 
bank  notes.  The  same  principle  was  incorporated  into  the  bank  charter  of  181G;  indeed,  it 
was  in  the  bill  which  the  gentleman  himself  reported ;  and  it  passed  without  objection  from  any 
quarter.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  P:€sident,  let  us  look  into  the  proceedings  of  the  session  of 
1815-'1(),  a  little  more  closely.  At  the  commencement  of  that  session,  Mr.  Madison  drew  our 
aiterition  to  the  stale  of  the  currency  ;  by  which  h.e  meant  the  paper  currency  of  the  country, 
which  was  then  very  much  disordered,  as  the  Itanks  had  sus|>ended  specie  payment  during  the 
war,  and  had  not  resumed.  Early  in  the  piogress  of  the  session,  the  honorable  member  frnm 
South  Carolina  moved  that  this  part  of  the  nu-ssage  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
It  was  so  ordered.  The  committee  was  raised,  and  the  honorable  gentleman  jjlacecl  at  its 
head.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  introduced  the  Bank  bill,  ex|)lained  it,  defended  it,  and 
carried  it  triumphantly  through  the  House,  having  in  it  the  provision  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. 

But  there  is  something  more.  At  the  same  session  the  gentleman  introduced  the  bill  for  the 
further  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  which  1  have  already  referred,  and  in  which  bill  he 
carried  the  receivabilily  of  bank  notes  much  further,  and  provided  that  notes  of  any  bank  or 
bankirs  which  were  payabi'e  and  paid,  on  demand,  in  specie,  might  be  alluiccd  and  acctptcd  in, 
all  payments  to  the  United  States.  So  that  the  honorolde  gentleman  himself  drew,  with  his 
own  pen,  the  very  first  legal  enactment  in  tlie  history  of  this  Government,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  notes  of  State  banks  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  money  at  the  Treasury. 
Still  further,  sir.  The  bill  containing  this  provision  did  not  pass  the  House;  and  as  I  deemed 
stmie  provi:^ion  necessary,  indispensably  nccessnry,  for  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  I  in- 
troduced, I  tliink  the  very  next  day  after  the  failure  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  bill,  three 
resolutions.  The  two  first  were  merely  declaratory,  asserting  that  all  cuties,  taxes,  and  impost.s, 
oiight  to  be  uniform,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  coilecled  ar;d 
received  in  tlie  leg?!  currency,  or  in  Treasury  notes,  or  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  by  law  provided.  These  two  resolutions  1  agreed  to  waive,  as  it  was  thought  they 
were  not  essential,  and  that  they  might  imply  some  degree  of  censure  u[)on  past  transactions. 
The  third  resolution  was  in  these  words: 

"i4nrf  resolved,  further,  That  ibe  Si-cretary  cf  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  required  and 
directeil  to  adopt  such  ineasurea  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  cause,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  duties, 
taxps,  dotis,  or  siuus  of  mom^y  accruing  or  becoming  I  ayabic  to  the  Uni'.cd  States,  to  be  coilectcd  and 
paid  in  the  le|»al  cuncncy  of  iI.;p,  Uniied  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Sjiied,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  that  fmm  and  after  the  Isi  day  of  February  next,  no  such  duties,  taxes,  debts, 
or  sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  tiie  United  States  as  afore.said,  ought  to  be  co'lccted 
or  r^ccircd  otherwise  than  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  Siaics,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Siatcs,  as  aforesaid." 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that,  in  this  resolution  of  mine,  there  was  no  provision  whatever  for 
receiving  bank  notes,  except  of  th.e  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  its  charter.  Well, 
what  happened  thereon  1  Why,  sir,  if  you  look  into  the  National  Inlelligencir  of  a  suc- 
ceeding day,  you  will  find  it  staied,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Webster's  resolu- 
tion by  "  extending  itx  provisions  to  tke  notes  of  all  banks  which  should,  at  (he  time  specilicd 
therein,  pay  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand.^' 

This  antemlment  was  cppo.sed,  and  for  a  time  defeated;  but  it  was  renewed,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed. It  was  incorporated  into  the  resolution,  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  re- 
Biains  at  this  very  moment.  Sir,  may  I  not  now  say  to  the  honorable  member,  that  if  the  Con- 
stitution cf  the  country  has  been  violated  by  treating  bank  notes  as  money — "  Thou  art  the 
man  I" 

How  is  it  pessible,  sir,  the  gentleman  could  so  far  forget  his  own  agency  in  these  most  impor- 
tant transactions,  as  to  stand  up  here,  the  ether  day,  and  with  an  air  not  only  of  confidence  but 
of  defiaiwe,  say:  "  But  I  take  a  still  higher  ground  ;  I  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  I  deny 
theriiiht  of  this  Government  to  treat  hank  notes  as  money  in  its  fiscal  transactions.  On  this  great 
question  I  never  have  before  romniitlcJ  myselt",  thuugh  not  generally  disposed  to  abstain  from 
for-nini?  or  ex|)ressinir  opiniitns  " 

I  will  only  advl,  ^ir,  that  th'a  reception  and  payment  of  bank  notes  was  expre.«sly  recopnised 
by  the  act  oi' the  Uih  Ap-il,  183G;  by  the  depoiile  act  of  June  of  that  year,  and  by  the  bill  which 
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passed  both  Houses  in  1837,  but  which  ihe  President  did  neither  approve  nor  rpfurn.     Tn  all 
these  acts,  no  tar  as  I  knuw,  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carulnui  liiiiiself  concurred. 

So  much  tor  auiborily. 

But  now,  sir,  what  is  the  principle  of  construction  upon  which  the  gentleman  relies  to  sustain 
his  doclrins' 1  "  The  genius  ot  our  Consiitulion,"  he  !=ays,  'is  opposed  to  the  ils^ulllpt!on  of 
power."  This  is  umloubtedly  true:  no  one  can  deny  it.  But  he  adds,  "whatever  power  it 
gives,  is  expressly  granted.'' 

Bill  I  think,  sir,  this  by  n^  meaas  follows  from  the  Lirst  proposition,  and  cannot  lie  maintained. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  power  is  to  be  assuiited  ;  but  ibeo  pDwers  may  be  interred,  or  neces- 
s.irily  iinjilieii.  It.  is  not  a  question  of  assumplior»,  it  is  a  question  of  Ikir,  Just,  and  reasonable 
inference.  To  hold  that  no  power  is  granted  mid  no  means  authorized,  but  such  as  are  jiranted 
or  authorized  by  express  words,  would  be  to  establish  a  doitrine  liiat  would  put  an  end  to  the 
Govern  nent.  It  could  not  last  ihroucrh  a  single  sessiDn  of  Congress.  If  such  opinions  bad 
prevailed  in  the  bejjinning,  it  never  could  have  l)eeii  put  in  motion,  ami  would  not  have  drawn 
its  tirst  breath.  My  friend  near  me,  from  Dilaware,  lias  gone  so  fully  and  so  ably  into  this 
p:irt  of  the  subjfct,  that  it  has  become  <juite  unnecessary  lor  me  to  pur.«ue  ii.  Where  the  Con- 
Btitiition  confers  on  Congress  a  general  puwer,  or  imposes  a  general  tluly,  all  other  powers  neces- 
sary for  tlie  exercise  of  that  general  power,  and  tor  fulfilling  thiit  dory,  aie  implied,  so  far  as 
there  is  no  prohibition.  We  act  every  day  upon  this  principle,  and  could  not  carry  on  the  Ijov- 
ernment  wuhout  its  aid.  Under  the  power  to  coin  money,  we  build  e.xpensive  mints — fill  them 
with  officers — punish  such  oihcers  for  embezzlement — buy  bullion — and  exercise  various  other 
acts  of  power. 

The  Consti'ution  says  that  the  judicial  powerof  Ihe  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  certairj 
courts.  Under  this  general  authority  we  not  cmly  establish  such  courts,  but  protect  their 
records  by  penalties  against  forgery,  and  the  purity  of  their  administration  by  punishing  i^r- 
jurics. 

The  Department  of  the  Po.-it  Office  is  another,  and  signal  instance,  of  the  extent  and  necessity 
of  implied  po.ver.^.  The  whole  autliority  of  Congress  over  this  subject  is  expressed  in  veiy  tew 
words;  they  are  merely  "  to  establish  post  oliices  and  j)  <.sl  roads  "  L  nder  this  short  and  genera! 
grant,  law3  of  Congress  have  been  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  very  iui])ortant  eiiaclments,  with- 
out the  specific  grant  of  any  power  whatever,  as  any  one  m  ly  see  w!io  will  look  oxer  the  jiost 
office  laws.  In  these  laws,  amonif  other  provisions,  penalties  are  enacted  ag-insl  a  great  nundier 
*>f  oH'en -es;  thus  deducing  the  highest  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  by  reas»mal>le  and  n<ci  s- 
sary  itiference,  from  the  general  authority.  But  I  forbear  from  traversing  a  field  already  so  fully 
explored. 

There  nie  one  or  two  other  remarks,  sir,  in  the  gentleman's  speech,  which  I  must  not  entirely 
omit  to  notice. 

In  speaking  of  the  beneficial  effects  nf  this  measure,  one,  he  says,  would  be,  that  "  the  weight 
o^'the  banks  would  betaken  from  the  side  of  the  tax  consumers,  where  it  has  been,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Govern. nent,  and  placed  on  the  si  le  ot  the  tax-puyers.  This  great  division  wf 
the  CO  nmiinily  nece.-ss  irily  grows  out  of  the  fi.scil  action  ot  the  Government." 

Sir,  I  uiteriy  deny  that  there  is  the  least  foundation,  in  fact,  for  tliisdislinciion.  It  isanodiou* 
distinctior,  calculated  to  inspire  envy  and  lialretl  ;  and  being,  as  1  think,  wholly  grouiulbss,  its 
suggestion,  and  the  endeavor  to  mainiain  il,  ought  to  be  resisted,  and  repeUed.  We  are  all  tax- 
payers, in  the  United  ISiates,  who  use  aiticbs  on  whicii  imposts  are  laid;  and  who  is  there  that  is 
excused  from  this  tax,  or  does  not  pay  his  proper  part  of  it,  according  to  his  consumption  1  Cor- 
taiiily  no  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  are  the  tax-?onsumers7  Clearly,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  laborers 
on  pulWic  work^,  and  (»ther  persons  in  Govt?rnment  emplovnienl.  But  even  these  are  not  idle  con- 
8U!Tiers  ;  they  are  agents  of^  the  Government  and  of  the  People.  Pen'.ioi\ers  may  be  consitlered 
ai  p-rsons  who  enj  ty  benefit  from  the  public  taxes  of  the '".ountry,  without  rendering  pn^enl 
service  in  return;  but  the  legal  |»rovision  for  them  stands  on  the  ground  of  previous  merits,  which 
Hone  deny.  If  we  h  id  a  vast  national  debt,  tbe  annual  interest  of  which  was  a  charge  Ujion  the 
CHinlry,  the  holders  of  this  debt  might  be  considered  as  tax-consumers.  But  we  have  no  such 
d.*t>t.  If  the  distinction,  therefore,  which  the  gentleman  slates,  exists  miy  where,  most  certainly 
it  does  not  exist  here.  And  I  cannot  but  exceedin>ilv  regret  that  sentiments  and  opinions  should 
he  expressed  here,  having  so  little  f  mntlatnm,  and  yet  so  well  calculated  to  spread  prejudice  and 
tlisliko,  far  and  wide,  poainst  the  Government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  I  have  extended  these  rem?».rks  already  to  a  length  for  which  I  find  no  ju^tifiration  biit 
in  my  [tr.ifouod  conviction  of  the  importance;  of  this  crisis  iv  our  national  aflairs  We  are,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  about  to  rush  madly  from  our  prop<'r  splieres.  We  are  to  relinquish  the  jierform- 
•nnce  of  our  own  incumbent  duliea:  to  abandon  the  exercise  of  essential  fiowers,  confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  our  hands,  fur  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was  my  opinion  in  .SepitMr.ber — it 
is  my  opinion  now.  What  we  propose  t»  do,  and  what  we  omit  to  do,  are,  in  my  judgment,  likely 
to  make  a  fearful,  perhaps  a  fatal,  inroad  upon  the  unity  of  commerce  between  these  States,  as 
well  as  to  embarrass  and  harass  the  em[)loyinents  of  the  People,  and  to  prolong  existing  rvils. 

Sir,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  the  Constitution  had  its  immedinte  origin  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  fir  this  uniformity  or  identity,  in  commer<-ial  legulations. 

The  whole  history  of  the  country,  of  every  year  and  every  mon'h,  fnun  the  close  of  the  war 
•f  the  Revolution  to  17ni),  proves  this.  Over  whatever  other  iniepsts  il  w.is  made  to  exten«l,onil 
whatever  other  blcsssings  it  now  docj»,  or  hereafter  may,  confer  on  the  millions  of  free  citizens  who 
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do  or  shall  live  under  its  protection  ;  even  though,  in  time  to  come,  it  should  raise  a  pyramid  of 
powir  anil  j^randeur,  whose  apex  shmild  look  down  on  the  loftiest  political  structures  of  other 
nations  ami  other  oges,  il  will  yt  t  l>e  true  tliat  it  was  itt-flf  the  child  of  pressinfr  comnurcial  ne- 
cessiiy.  Unity  and  nlentity  of  coinnierce  among  all  the  States  was  its  seminal  principle.  It  had 
Iweii  found  alisoluteiy  impissihle  to  excite  or  fosUr  en««>rj)rise  in  trade,  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
cordant an  I  jarring  S'att;  regulations.  The  country  was  losing  all  ihc  advantages  of  its  })o.sition. 
The  Kevolniion  itstdf  was  heginning  to  he  rogardt  d  as  a  douhlful  hlet^sing.  The  ocean  hi  fore  ua 
was  a  hjrren  waste.  No  American  canvass  whitened  its  hosom — no  keels  of  ours  ploughed  ita 
waters.  The  journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  show  the  most  constant,  unceasing, 
unwearied,  !)ui  always  unsuccess^ful  appeals  to  the  S'.ate:;  and  the  People,  to  renovate  the  sy»teui, 
to  infuse  into  ihit  Con  federal  ion  at  once  a  spirit  of  union  and  a  spirit  of  activity,  by  conhrring 
on  Congress  the  power  over  trade.  By  nothing  hut  the  perception  of  its  indispensable  nec«  siriiy 
—  by  nothin'T  b  it  tlu-ir  consciousness  of  sulVering  trom  its  want,  were  tlie  States  and  the  People 
brought,  and  brought  by  slow  degrees,  to  invest  this  power,  in  a  permanent  and  competent  Gov- 
crrnnent. 

Sir,  hearken  to  the  fervent  language  of  the  old  Congress,  in  July,  1785,  in  a  Utter  addressed  to 
the  Staten,  prepared  by  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  King,  and  other  great  names,  now  transferred  from  the 
lists  of  living  men,  to  the  rec(irds  which  curry  down  the  fame  of  the  disinguished  dead.  The 
proposition  be.iire  them,  the  great  objects  to  which  they  so  solicitously  endeavored  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  States,  was  this,  viz:  that  "the  United  States,  in  Congress  assend)led,  should 
have  tlio  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  States,  as  well  with  foreign  nations 
as  with  each  oilier."  This,  they  say,  is  urgj-d  upon  the  Slates  by  every  consideration  df  local 
as  well  as  of  federal  policy  ;  and  they  beseech  them  to  agree  to  it,  if  they  wish  to  pronmte  the 
strength  of  the  Union,  and  t«  connect  it  by  tlio  strongciit  lies  of  interest  and  affection.  Tliiswaa 
in  JuTy,  1785. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  end,  was  that  most  important  resolution  which  was  adopted 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  on  the  21st  day  of  the  following  January.  Sir,  1  read 
the  resolution  e.itire. 

'^Resolved,  That  Edininid  Randolph,  and  others,  he  appointed  conunis.sioners,  wbn,  or  any  five  of 
wlioiii,  shall  meet  .=;uch  coinmi^pioners  as  may  he  appointed  by  liie  other  States  in  the  Union,  at  a  time 
and  place  to  he  agreed  on,  to  take  info  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States;  to  examine  ll)e  rela- 
tive silnnlions  and  trade  of  the  said  States;  to  consider  bow  far  a  uniform  py.steni  in  their  cointnercial 
rcfful.itions  tmy  he  noce.-sary  to  their  coinr:>on  interest  and  their  permanent  harmony,  and  to  lepori  ta 
the  .<;evpr(d  Sfjites  such  an  act  rehu've  to  this  great  oljoct,  as,  when  unanimously  la  ified  ky  them,  will 
cnahle  the  United  St  ites,  in  Congress  assembled,  cnVclnatly  to  provide  for  the  same  :  that  the  said  cona- 
missioners  shall  iminedialely  transmit  to  the  several  States  copies  of  the  preceding  resolution,  with  a  cir- 
ciiliir  loiter  reipiesting  their  concurrence  therein,  and  proposing  a  lime  and  f  luce  for  the  meeting  aforo> 
said." 

Here,  sir,  let  us  pause.  Let  us  linger  at  the  waters  of  this  original  fountain.  Let  us  contem- 
plate this,  t  le  first  step,  in  that  series  of  proceedings,  so  full  of  greatevenls  to  us  and  to  the  world, 
rs'oivviihstanding  the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the  country,  the  recommendation  of  the  old 
Coiigriss  had  not  been  complied  with.  Every  attempt  to  bring  (he  State  Legislatures  into  any 
harmony  of  action,  or  ariy  pursuit  of  a  common  ol  ject,  had  signally  and  disastrously  failed.  The 
exigency  of  the  case  called  for  a  new  movement;  lor  a  more  direct  and  powerful  attempt  to  bring 
the  good  senae  and  patriotism  of  the  country  into  action  u[H)n  the  crisis.  A  solemn  assembly  waa 
therefire  prop  >sed — a  general  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States.  And  now,  sir,  what 
was  the  exigency  1  What  was  this  crisis  1  Look  at  the  resolution  itself;  there  is  not  an  idea 
in  it  hit  tra<le.  Coaimetce  !  commerce!  is  the  tieginning  and  end  of  it.  The  sui>ject  to  be  con- 
sidered and  examined  was  "the  relative  situation  of  the  trade  of  the  States;"  and  the  object  to 
be  obtained  was  the  "  establishment  ef  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  reiiulalions,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  common  interest  and  iheir  permanent  hartimny."  This  is  all.  And,  sir,  by  the  adop- 
ti<m  of  this*  ever-memorable  resolution,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virninia,  on  the  'ilst  day  of 
January,  178B,  perft)rmed  the  first  act  in  the  train  of  measures  which  resulted  in  that  Constitu- 
li'tn,  under  the  authority  of  which  you  now  sit  in  that  chair,  and  I  have  now  the  bcnor  of  address- 
ing the  mrnibers  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Northern  man.  I  am  attached  to  one  of  the  States  of  the  North,  by  ihe 
ties  of  birth  and  parentage,  education,  and  the  associations  of  early  life;  and  by  sincere  grati- 
tude for  proofs  of  puldic  confidence  early  bestowed.  1  am  bound  to  another  Northern  State  by 
atloption,  Ity  long  resilience,  by  all  the  cords  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  by  an  attachment 
and  regani,  s[)ringing  from  her  tnanifestation  of  approbation  and  favor,  which  grapple  me  to 
her  with  hooks  of  sloel.  And  yet,  sir,  with  the  same  sincerity  ot  respect,  the  same  ileep  crati- 
tude,  the  same  reverence,  and  hearty  goo<l  will,  with  which  I  wi>uld  pay  a  similar  tribute  to  cither 
of  these  States,  do  I  here  aeknowle<lge  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  be  entitled  to  the  hon- 
or of  commencing  the  work  of  establishing  this  Constilulion.  The  honor  is  hers;  let  her  enjoy 
il ;  let  her  forever  wear  it  proudly;  there  is  not  a  brighter  jewtd  in  the  tiara  that  adorns  her 
Hrow.  Let  this  resolution  stand,  illustrating  her  records,  and  blazoning  her  name  through  all 
time  ! 

The  meeting,  sir,  proposed  by  the  resolution  was  holden. .  It  took  place,  as  all  know,  in  An- 
na|tolis,  in  May  of  the  same  year;  but  it  was  thinly  attended,  and  its  members,  very  wisely, 
adopted  measures  to  bring  about  a  fuller  and  more  general  convention.  Their  letter  to  the 
States  on  ihi;>  occasion  is  full  of  instruction.     It  shows  their  sense  of  the  unfortunate  codJh 
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tion  of  the  country.  In  their  meditations  on  the  subject,  they  saw  the  extent  to  which  the  comr 
mercial  power  must  necessarily  extend.  The  sagacity  of  New  Jersey  had  led  hei,  in  agreeing 
to  the  original  proposition  of  Virginia,  to  enlarge  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, so  as  .to  embrace  not  only  commercial  regulations,  but  other  important  matters.  This 
suggestion  the  commissioners  adopted,  because  they  thought,  as  they  inform  us,  "that  the 
power  of  regulating  tiade  is  of  such  comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into  the  general 
system  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to  obviate  questions  and  doubts 
concerning  its  precise  nature  and  limits,  might  require  a  correspondent  adjustment  of  other 
partsof  the  Federal  system.'"'  Here  you  see,  sir,  that  other  powers,  such  as  are  now  in  the 
Constitution,  Were  expected  to  branch  out  of  the  necessary  commercial  power;  and,  therefore,, 
the  letter  of  the  commissioners  concludes  with  recommending  a  general  convention,  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  to  devise  such  further  provisions 
as  should  ai)pear  necessary  to  render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to 
the  exi;jencies  of  the  Union." 

The  result  of  that  convention  was  the  present  Constitution.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
flood  of  light,  retjpecting  its  or;.ginal  objects  and  purposes,  and  with  all  the  adequate  powers 
which  it  confers,  we  abandon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  we  betray  its  interests,  we  turn 
ourselves  away  from  its  most  crying  necessities.  Sir,  it  will  be  a  fact,  stamped  in  deep  and  dark 
lines  upon  our  annals  ;  it  will  be  a  truth,  whloh  in  all  time  can  never  be  denied  or  evaded,  that 
if  this  Constitution  shail  not,  now  and  hereafter,  be  so  administered  as  to  maintain  a  uniform 
system  in  all  matters  of  trade ;  if  it  shall  not  protect  and  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
in  all  its  great  interests,  in  its  fjreign  intercourse,  in  its  domestic  intercourse,  in  its  navigation, 
in  its  currency,  in  every  thing  which  fairly  belongs  to  the  whole  idea  of  commerce,  either  as  an 
end,  an  agent,  or  an  instrument,  then  that  Constitution  will  have  failed,  utterly  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  precise,  distinct,  original  object,  in  which  it  had  its  being. 

In  matters  of  trade,  we  were  no  longer  to  be  Georgians,  Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  or  Mas-  ■ 
sachusetts  men.     We  were  to   '.av.j  but  one  comix>»-rce,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.     There  were  not  to  be  sef)arate  flags,  waving  over  separate  commercial  systems.     There 
was  to  be  one  flag,  the  e  fluribu.s  unum;  and  toward  that  was  to  be  that  rally  of  united  interests 
and  affections,  which  our  fathers  had  so  earnestly  invoked. 

Mr.  President,  this  unity  of  coaimercial  regulation  is,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  union  of  the  States  themselves.  In  peace  it  rs  its  stronsest  tie.  I  care  not,  sir,  on  what 
side,  or  in  which  of  its  branches,  it  may  be  attacked.  Ever}'  successful  attack  upon  it,  made  any- 
where, weakens  the  whole,  and  renders  the  next  Assault  easier  and  more  dangerous.  Any 
denial  of  its  just  y)ow..T  is  an  attack  upon  it.  We  attack  it,  most  fiercely  attack  it,  whenever  we 
say  we  will  not  exercise  the  powers  which  it  enjoins.  If  the  CsKrt  had  yielded  to  the  preten- 
sions of  respectable  States  upon  the  suiiject  of  steam  na\iga4,ion,  and  to  the  retaliatory  proceedings 
of  other  States;  if  retreat  and  excuse,  and  disavowal  of  power  had  been  prevailing  sentiments- 
then,  in  what  condition,  at  this  moment,  let  me  ask,  would  the  steam  navigation  of  the  country 
be  found  1  To  us,  sir,  to  us,  his  countrymen,  to  us,  who  feci  so  much  admiration  for  his  genius, 
and  so  much  gratitude  for  his  services,  Folton  would  have  lived  almost  in  vain.  Stat*  i^irauts  and 
State  exclusions  would  have  covered  over  all  our  waters. 

Sir,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  things,  that  the  first  violation,  or  the  first  departure  from  true  prin- 
ciples, draws  more  important  violations  or  departures  after  it ;  and  the  first  surrender  of  just  author- 
ity will  be  followed  by  others  more  to  be  deplored.  If  commerce  be  a  unit,  to  break  it  in  anyone 
part,  is  to  decree  its  ultimate  dismemberment  in  all.  If  there  be  made  a  first  chasm,  though  it  be 
small,  through  that  the  whole  wild  ocean  will  pour  in,  and  we  may  then  throw  up  embankments 
in  vain. 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  union  is  particularly  liable  to  temptation  and  seduction,  in  moments  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  In  war,  this  spirit  is  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  ancient  efforts  and  ancient  glory  in  a  common  cause.  In  the  calms  of  a  long 
peace,andtheabsenccof  all  apparent  causes  of  alarm,  things  near  gain  an  ascendency  over  things 
remote.  Local  interests  and  feelings  oversliadow  national  sentiments.  Our  attention,  our  re- 
gard, and  our  attachment,  are  e»ery  moment  solicited  to  what  touches  us  closest,  and  we  feel  less 
and  less  the  attraction  of  a  distant  orb.  Such  tendencies,  we  are  bound  by  true  patriotism,  and 
by  our  love  of  union,  to  resist.  This  is  our  duty  ;  and  the  moment,  in  my  judgment,  has  arrived 
when  that  duty  is  summoned  to  action.  Wc  hear,  every  day,  sentiments  and  arguments,  which 
would  become  a  meeting  of  envoys,  employed  by  separate  Governments,  more  than  they  become 
the  common  Legislature  of  a  united  country.  Constant  appeals  arc  made  to  local  interests,  to 
peographical  distinctions,  and  to  the  policy  and  the  pride  of  particular  States.  It  would  soinc- 
times  appear  that  it  was,  or  as  if  it  were,  a  settled  purpose  to  convince  the  People  that  our  Union 
is  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  different  and  discordant  interests,  which  must,  ere  long,  be  all  return- 
ed to  their  original  state  of  separate  existence;  as  if,  therefore,  it  was  of  no  great  value  while  it 
should  hist,  and  was  not  likely  to  last  long.  The  process  of  disintegration  begins,  by  urging  the 
fact  of  different  interests. 

Sir,  is  not  the  end  ob-'ious,  to  which  all  this  leads  us  ?  Who  docs  not  soe  that,  if  convictions 
of  this  kind  take  possession  o:  the  public  mind,  our  Union  can  hereafter  be  nothing,  while  it  re- 
mains, but  a  connexion  without  harmony;  a  bond  without  aflVction  ;  a  theatre  for  the  angry 
contests  of  local  feeling-:,  local  objects,  and  local  jealousies]  Even  while  it  continues  to  exist, 
in  name,  it  may,  by  these  means,  become  notb.ing  but  the  mere  form  of  a  united  Government. 
My  children,  and  the  children  of  those  who  sit  aroand  me,  may  meet,  perhaps,  in  this  Chamber, 
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in  the  next  generation  ;  but  if  tendencies,  now  but  too  obvious,  be  not  checked,  they  will  meet  as 
6tran;/ef:5  itii'l  aliens.  They  will  feel  no  sense  of  common  iHturcol  or  comruun  cnuniry  :  they  will 
cherisri  no  common  object  of  patriotic  love.  If  the  su;iie  Saxon  languaj»e  sliall  fiill  from  their 
li^id,  it  may  be  the  chief  jirojf  that  ihey  belong  to  the  same  nation.  Its  vital  principle  exhausted 
and  gone,  its  power  of  doing  yood  tc'riiiinitcd,  now  productive  only  of  9'.,rife  and  contention,  and 
no  longer  sustained  by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  the  Union  itself  must  ultimately  fall,  dishon- 
ored and  unlamented. 

The  h()iiorable  member  from  Carolina  himself,  habitually  indulges  in  charges  of  usurpation 
and  opi-ri'Saiou  against  the  Government  of  his  ci)untry.  He  d;iily  denounces  its  important 
measuies,  in  the  latiguage  in  which  our  Revitlutiofiary  fathers  spoke  of  the  oppressions  of  the 
motl>cr  country.  'Not  ra,  rely  against  fcixecutivo  usur|)ation,  either  real  or  supposeil,  docs  he  utter 
these  senliinents,  but  against  law.^  of  Congre^3,  laws  passed  by  large  majorities,  laws  sanctioned, 
for  a  course  of  years,  by  the  Peo[)le.  These  laws  he  proclaims,  evt-ry  hour,  to  be  but  a  series  of 
acti  oi  oppression.  lie  speaks  of  them  as  if  it  were  an  admitted  fact,  tnat  euch  is  their  true 
character.  This  is  the  language  which  he  utters,  t.kese  the  sentiments  he  express.;s,  to  the 
rising  generation  around  him.  Arc  they  sentiments  and  language  which  are  likely  to  inspire  our 
children  with  the  love  of  union,  to  enlarge  their  patriotism,  or  to  teach  them,  and  to  make  them 
feel,  that  their  destiny  has  made  them  cooimon  citizens  of  one  great  and  glorious  repalilicl  A 
priocipal  ohject,  in  his  late  political  movements,  the  gentleman  himself  tells  us,  was  to  unite  the 
entire  South  ;  and  against  whom,  or  against  what,  docs  he  wish  to  unite  tiic  entire  South  1  Is 
not  thia  the  very  essence  of  local  feeling  and  local  regard  1  Is  it  not  the  acknowlcdiriner.l  of  a 
wish  and  object,  to  create  political  strength,  by  uniting  political  opinions  geogruphicaliy  1  While 
the  gentleman  thus  wishes  to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to  know,  sir,  if  he  expects  me  to  turn 
toward  thep  )lar-star,  and,  aclingon  the  same  principle,  to  utter  a  cry  of  Rally  I  to  the  whole  North] 
Heaven  forbid  !     To  the  day  of  my  death,  neither  he  nor  others  shall  hoar  such  a  cry  from  me. 

Finally,  the  honoi»ble  member  declares  that  he  shall  now  march  oif,  under  the  banner  of  State 
Rights!  March  wiT  from  whom]  March  olT  from  whal'i  We  have  been  contendinif  for  iireat 
principles.  We  have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore  the  pro?,-  crity  of  the 
coutitiy;  we  have  made  these  struggles  here,  in  the  national  councils,  with  the  old  flag,  the 
true  Americin  flag,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  waring  over  the  Chau'iber  in  which 
we  sit.     He  tiow  tells  us,  however,  that  he  marches  off  under  the  State-rights  bai:ner  1 

Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am,  where  I  ever  have  been,  and  ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  stand- 
ing on  thj  [)latA>rm  of  the  general  Constitution — a  plitlonn,  broad  enough,  and  firm  enough, 
to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country — I  shall  still  be  found.  Intrusted  with  some  part 
in  the  adininistiation  of  that  Constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  framed  it.  Yes,  sir,  I  \vould  act  as  if  our  fathers,  who  formed  it  for  us,  and  who  bequeathed 
it  to  us,  were  looking  on  me — as  if  I  conld  see  their  venerable  forms,  bending  down  to  behold  us, 
from  the  abodes  above.     I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing  on  me. 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  full  gaze  of  our  ancestors,  and  our  posterity,  bavins  received  this 
inheritance  from  the  former,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  latter,  and  feeling,  that  if  I  am  born  for 
any  good,  in  my  day  and  generation,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  no  local  policy,  or 
local  feeling,  no  temporary  impulse,  shall  induce  me  to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  I  move  off,  under  no  banner,  not  known  to  the  whole  American  People,  and  to  their 
Censtitution  and  laws.     N-*,  sir,  these  walls,  these  columns 

"fly 
From  their  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

I  came  into  public  life,  sir,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  On  that  broad  altar,  my  ear- 
liest, and  all  my  public  vows,  have  been  made.  I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  far  as 
de|)cnd«  on  any  agency  of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united  States;  united  in  interest  and  in 
affection;  united  in  everything  in  regard  to  which  the  Constitution  h.\s  decreed  their  uni<in ; 
united  in  war,  for  the  common  det'once,  the  common  renown,  and  the  common  glory  ;  and  united, 
compacted,  knit  firmly  together  in  peace,  for  the  commoa  prosperity  and  happiness  of  ourselves 
and  our  children. 


Mu.  WEBSTER'S  SPEECH 


IN    ANSWER    TO  Mu.    CALHOUN, 


MARCH  22,  1S3S. 


SPEECH. 


On  Thursday,  the  22d  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  at  length  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  March  12. 

When  he  had  conchided,  Mr.  Webster  immediately  rose,  and 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  : 

I  came  rather  late  to  the  Senate  this  morning, 
and  happening  to  meet  a  friend  on  the  avenue,  I  was  admonished  by 
him  to  hasten  my  steps,  as  "  the  war  was  to  be  carried  into  Africa," 
and  I  was  expected  to  be  annihilated.  I  lost  no  time  in  following 
the  advice,  sir,  since  it  would  be  awkward  for  one  to  be  annihilated 
without  knowing  any  thing  about  it. 

Well,  sir,  the  war  has  been  brought  into  Africa.  The  honorable 
member  has  made  an  expedition  into  regions  as  distant  from  the 
subject  of  this  debate  as  the  orb  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  our  earth. 
He  has  spoken  of  the  tariif,  of  slavery,  and  of  the  late  war.  Of  all 
this  I  do  not  complain.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  al- 
lude to  all,  or  any  of  these  topics,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  I  am 
ready  at  all  times  to  hear  lijm. 

Sir,  this  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  which  has  become  so  com- 
mon a  phrase  among  us,  is,  indeed,  imitating  a  great  example;  but  it 
is  an  example  which  is  not  always  followed  by  success.  In  the  first 
place,  sir,  every  man,  though  he  be  a  man  of  talent  and  genius,  is 
not  a  Scipio  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  I  recollect  this  part  of  Roman 
and  Carthaginian  history — the  gentleman  may  be  more  accurate — 
but  as  I  recollect  it,  when  Scipio  resolved  upon  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa,  Hannibal  was  not  at  home.  Now,  sir,  I  am  very  little  like 
Hannibal,  but  I  am  at  home  ;  and  when  Scipio  Africanus  South  Car- 
olinaensis  brings  the  war  into  my  territories,  I  shall  not  leave  their 
defence  to  Asdrubal,  nor  Syphax,  nor  any  body  else.  I  meet  him  on 
the  shore,  at  his  landing,  and  propose  but  one  contest. 

*'  Concurritur; 
**  Aut  cita  mors,  aut  victoria  Iseta." 

Mr.  President,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman should  confine  himself  to  a  reply,  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
would  not  say  another  syllable.  But  he  has  not  done  so.  He  has 
gone  ofl"  into  subjects  quite  remote  from  all  connexion  with  revenue. 


commerce,  finance,  or  sub-treasuries,  and  invites  to  a  discussion 
which,  however  uninteresting  to  the  public  at  the  present  moment,  is 
too  personal  to  be  declined  by  me. 

He  says,  sir,  that  I  had  undertaken  to  compare  my  pohtical  charac- 
ter and  conduct  with  his.    Far  from  it.    I  attempted  no  such  thing.    I 
compared  the  gentleman's  political  opinions  at  different  times,  with 
one  another,  and  expressed  decided  opposition  to  those  which  he  now 
holds.   And  I  did,  certainly,  advert  to  the  general  tone  and  drift  of  the 
gentleman's  sentiments  and  expressions,  for  some  years  past,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  Union,  with  such  remarks  as  I  thought  they  deserved  ; 
but  I  instituted  no  comparison  between  him  and  myself.   He  may  in- 
stitute one,  if  he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases.     Seeking  nothmg  of 
this  kind,  I  avoid  nothing.    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  gentleman 
began  the  debate,  by  attempting  to  exhibit  a  contrast  between  the 
present  opinions  and  conduct  of  my  friends  and  myself,  and  our  re- 
cent opinions  and  conduct.     Here  is  the  first  charge  of  inconsistency ; 
let  the  public  judge,  whether  he  has  made  it  good.     He  says,  sn,  that 
on  several  questions  I  have  taken  different  sides,  at  different  times  : 
let  him  show  it.     If  he  shows  any  change  of  opinion,  I  shall  be 
called  on  to  give  a  reason,  and  to  account  for  it.     I  leave  it  to  the 
country  to  say  whether,  as  yet,  he  has  shown  any  such  thing. 

But,  sir,  before  attempting  that,  he  has  something  else  to  say.    He 
had  prepared,  it  seems,  to  draw  comparisons  himself.    He  had  intend- 
ed to  say  something,  if  time  had  allowed,  upon  our  respective  opinions 
and  conduct  in  regard  to  the  war.    If  time  had  allowed !   Sir, time  does 
allow — time  must  allow.    A  general  remark  of  that  kind  ought  not  to 
be,  caunot  be,  left  to  produce  its  effect,  when  that  effect  is  obviously 
intended  to  be  unfavorable.     Why  did  the  gentleman  allude  to  my 
votes,  or  my  opinions,  respecting  the  war,  at  all,  unless  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  ?     Does  he  wish  to  leave  an  undefined  impression  that 
something  was  done,  or  something  said,  by  me,  not  now  capable  of 
defence  or  justification?  something  not  reconcileable  with  true  patriot- 
ism ?     He  means  that,  or  nothing.     And  now,  sir,  let  him  bring  the 
matter  forth :    let  him  take  the  responsibility   of  the  accusation  : 
let  him  state  his  facts.     I  am  here  to  answer  :  I  am  here,  this  day, 
to  answer.     Now  is  the  time,  and  now  the  hour.     I  think  we  read, 
sir,  that  one  of  the  good  spirits  would  not  bring  against  the  arch 
enemy  of  mankind  a  railing  accusation ;  and  what  is  railing,  but 
general  reproach — an  imputation,  without  fact,  time,  or  circumstance  ? 
Sir,  I  call  for  particulars.     The  gentleman  knows  my  whole  conduct 
well  :  indeed,  the  journals  show  it  all,  from  the  moment  I  came  into 
Congress  till  the  peace.     If  I  have  done,  then,  sir,  any  thing  unpat- 
riotic— any  thing  which,  as  far  as  love  to  country  goes,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  his,  or  any  man's  conduct — let  it  now  be  stated. 
Give  me  the  fact,  the  time,  the  manner.     He  speaks  of  the  war ;  that 
which  we  call  the  late  war,  though  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since 
it  terminated.     He  would  leave  an  impression  that  I  opposed  it. 
How  ?     I  was  not  in  Congress  when  war  was  declared,  nor  m  public 
life,  anywhere.     I  was  pursuing  my  profession,  and  keeping  com- 


pany  with  judges,  sheriffs,  and  jurors,  and  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 
If  I  had  been  in  Congress,  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearing 
the  honorable  gentleman's  speeches,  for  all  I  can  say,  I  might  have 
concurred  with  him.  But  I  was  not  in  public  life.  I  never  had 
been,  for  a  single  hour;  and  was  in  no  situation,  therefore,  to  oppose 
or  to  support  the  declaration  of  war.  I  am  speaking  to  the  fact,  sir; 
and  if  the  gentleman  has  any  fact,  let  us  know  it. 

Well,  sir,  I  came  into  Congress  during  the  war.  I  found  it  waged, 
and  raging.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  it  ?  Look  to  the 
journals.  Let  the  honorable  gentleman  tax  his  memory.  Bring  up 
any  thing,  if  there  be  any  thing  to  bring  up — not  showing  error  of 
opinion,  but  showing  want  of  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  the  country.  I 
did  not  agree  to  all  that  was  proposed,  nor  did  the  honorable  mem- 
ber.    I  did  not  approve  of  every  measure,  nor  did  he. 

The  war  had  been  preceded  by  the  restrictive  system,  and  the  em- 
bargo. As  a  private  individual,  I  certainly  did  not  think  well  of  these 
measures.  It  appeared  to  me  the  embargo  annoyed  us  as  much  as 
our  enemies,  while  it  destroyed  the  business  and  cramped  the  spirits 
of  the  people. 

In  this  opinion  I  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  the  gentleman 
was  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  He  told  us,  the  other  day,  as  a 
proof  of  his  independence  of  party,  on  great  questions,  that  he  differed 
with  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  He  was  decidedly 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  It  furnishes,  in  his  judgment,  there- 
fore, no  imputation  either  on  my  patriotism,  or  the  soundness  of  my 
political  opinions,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  also.  I  mean  opposed  in 
opinion  :  for  I  was  not  in  Congress,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
act  creating  the  embargo.  And  as  to  opposition  to  measures  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  after  I  came  into  Congress,  I  again  say,  let  the 
gentleman  specify— let  him  lay  his  finger  on  any  thing,  calling  for  an 
answer,  and  he  shall  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  President,  you  Avere  yourself  in  the  House  during  a  considerable 
part  of  this  time.  The  honorable  gentleman  may  make  a  witness  of  you. 
He  may  make  a  witnessof  any  body  else.  He  may  be  his  own  witness. 
Give  us  but  some  fact,  some  charge,  something  capable  in  itself  either 
of  being  proved  or  disproved.  Prove  any  thing,  state  any  thing,  not 
consistent  with  honorable  and  patriotic  conduct,  and  I  am  ready 
to  answer  it.  Sir,  I  am  glad  this  subject  has  been  alluded  to,  in 
a  manner  which  justifies  me  in  taking  public  notice  of  it ;  because  I 
am  well  aware  that,  for  ten  years  past,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken 
to  find  something,  in  the  range  of  these  topics,  which  might  create 
prejudice  against  me  in  the  country.  The  journals  have  all  been 
poured  over,  and  the  reports  ransacked,  and  scraps  of  paragraphs, 
and  half  sentences  have  been  collected,  put  together  in  the  falsest 
manner,  and  then  made  to  flare  out,  as  if  there  had  been  some  dis- 
covery. But  all  this  failed.  The  next  resort  was  to  supposed  cor- 
respondence. My  letters  were  sought  for,  to  learn  if  in  the  confidence 
of  private  friendship  I  had  nevef  said  any  thing  which  an  enemy 
■  could  make  use  of.     With  this  view,  the  vicinity  of  my  former  resi- 


dence  has  been  searched,  as  with  a  lighted  candle.  New  Hampshire- 
has  been  explored,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to  the  White- 
Hills.  In  one  instance  a  gentleman  had  left  the  State,  gone  five 
hmidred  miles  off,  and  died.  His  papers  were  examined — a  letter 
was  found,  and  I  have  understood  it  was  brought  to  Washington — 
a  conclave  was  held  to  consider  it,  and  the  result  was,  that  if  there- 
was  nothing  else  against  Mr.  Webster,  the  matter  had  better  be  let 
alone.  Sir,  I  hope  to  make  every  body  of  that  opinion  who  brings 
against  me  a  charge  of  want  of  patriotism.  Errors  of  opinion  can 
be  found,  doubtless,  on  many  subjects ;  but  as  conduct  flows  from  the 
feelings  which  animate  the  heart,  I  know  that  no  act  of  my  life  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  ardent  love  of  country. 

Sir,  when  I  came  to  Congress,  I  found  the  honorable  gentleman  a 
leading  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Well,  sir,  in  what 
did  we  diff"er  ?  One  of  the  first  measures  of  magnitude,  after  I  came 
here,  was  Mr.  Dallas's  proposition  for  a  bank.  It  was  a  war  meas- 
ure. It  was  urged  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  on  the  war.  Government  wanted  revenue — such 
a  bank  it  was  hoped  would  furnish  it ;  and  on  that  account  it  was 
most  warmly  pressed  and  urged  on  Congress.  You  remember  all 
this,  Mr.  President.  You  remember  how  much  some  persons  sup- 
posed the  success  of  the  war  and  the  salvation  of  the  country  de- 
pended on  carrying  that  measure.  Yet,  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina  opposed  this  bill.  He  now  takes  to  himself  a  good 
deal  of  merit — none  too  much,  but  still  a  good  deal  of  merit,  for  hav- 
ing defeated  it.  Well,  sir,  I  agreed  with  him.  It  was  a  mere  paper 
bank — a  mere  machine  for  fabricating  irredeemable  paper.  It  was 
a  new  form  for  paper  money ;  and  instead  of  benefiting  the  country, 
I  thought  it  would  plunge  it  deeper  and  deeper  in  difficulty.  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  subject  :  It  has  often  been  quoted.  There  it  is ;  let 
whoever  pleases,  read  and  examine  it.  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  for  any 
ability  it  exhibits ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  for 
the  spirit  which  it  manifests.  But,  sir,  I  say  again,  that  the  gentle- 
man himself  took  the  lead,  against  tliis  measure — this  darling  meas- 
ure of  the  Administration.  I  followed  him ;  if  I  was  seduced  into 
error,  or  into  unjustifiable  opposition,  there  sits  my  seducer. 

What,  sir,  were  other  leading  sentiments,  or  leading  measures  of 
that  day  ?  On  what  other  subjects  did  men  diff'er  ?  The  gentleman 
has  adverted  to  one,  and  that  a  most  important  one :  I  mean  the 
navy.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  navy  was  unpopular.  It  was  impopular  with  his  friends, 
who  then  controlled  the  politics  of  the  country.  But  he  says  he  dif- 
fered with  his  friends ;  in  this  respect,  he  resisted  party  influence,  and 
party  connexion,  and  was  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  navy.  Sir,  I 
commend  him  for  it.  He  showed  his  wisdom.  That  gallant  little 
navy  soon  fought  itself  into  favor,  and  showed  that  no  man,  who  had 
placed  reliance  on  it,  had  been  disappointed. 

Well,  sir,  in  all  this,  I  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the- 
honorable  gentleman. 


Sir,  I  do  not  know  when  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  a  naval 
force  to  the  United  States  had  its  origin.  I  can  give  no  date  to  my~ 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  because  I  never  entertained  different  sen- 
timents. I  remember,  sir,  that  immediately  after  coming  into  my 
profession,  at  a  period  when  the  navy  was  most  unpopular,  when  it. 
was  called  by  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  and  designated  by  many  coarse 
epithets,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  on  which  young  men  address  their 
neighbors,  I  ventured  to  put  forth  a  boy's  hand  in  defence  of  the  navy. 
I  insisted  on  its  importance,  its  adaptation  to  our  circumstances,  and 
to  our  national  character ;  and  its  indispensable  necessity,  if  we  in- 
tended to  maintain  and  extend  our  commerce.  These  opinions  and 
sentiments  I  brought  into  Congress ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it  was 
the  first,  or  among  the  first  times,  in  Avhich  I  presumed  to  speak  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  that  I  attempted  to  urge  on  the  House  a  greater 
attention  to  the  naval  service.  There  were  divers  modes  of  prose- 
cuting the  war.  On  these  modes,  or  on  the  degree  of  attention  and 
expense  which  should  be  bestowed  on  each,  different  men  held  differ- 
ent opinions.  I  confess  I  looked  with  most  hope  to  the  results  of 
naval  warfare,  and  therefore  I  invoked  Government  to  invigorate 
and  strengthen  that  arm  of  the  national  defence.  I  invoked  it  to  seek 
its  enemy  upon  the  seas — to  go  where  every  auspicious  indication 
pointed,  and  where  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the  country  would 
go  with  it. 

Sir,  we  were  at  war  with  the  greatest  m5.ritime  Power  on  earth.. 
England  had  gained  an  ascendency  on  the  seas  over  the  whole  com- 
bined Powers  of  Europe.  She  had  been  at  war  twenty  years.  She 
had  tried  her  fortunes  on  the  continent,  but  generally  with  no  suc- 
cess. At  one  time  the  whole  continent  had  been  closed  against  her.  A 
long  line  of  armed  exterior,  an  unbroken  hostile  array,  frowned 
upon  her  from  the  gulf  of  Archangel,  round  the  promontory  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  the  foot  of  the  boot  of  Italy.  There  was  not  a 
port,  which  an  English  ship  could  enter.  Every  where  on  the  land 
the  genius  of  her  great  enemy  had  triumphed.  He  had  defeated 
armies,  crushed  coalitions,  and  overturned  thrones;  but,  like  the- 
fabled  giant,  he  was  unconquerable  only  while  he  touched  the  land. 
On  the  ocean,  he  was  powerless.  That  field  of  fame  Avas  his  ad- 
versary's, and  her  meteor  flag  was  streaming  in  triumph  all  over  it. 

To  her  maritime  ascendency,  England  owed  every  thing,  and  we 
were  now  at  war  with  her.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  her  poets 
had  said  of  her,  that 

'*  Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
•'  Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Now,  sir,  since  we  were  at  war  with  her,  I  was  for  intercepting 
this  march  ;  I  was  for  calling  upon  her,  and  paying  our  respects 
to  her  at  home ;  I  was  for  giving  her  to  know  that  we,  too,  had 
a  right  of  way  over  the  seas,  and  that  our  marine  olficers  and 
our  sailors  were   not  entire  strangers  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  I 
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was  for  doing  something  more  with  our  navy,  than  to  keep  it  on 

Y  our  shores,  for  the  protection  of  our  own  coasts  and  own  harbors;  I 

^.,  was  for  giving  play  to  its  gallant  and  burning  spirit ;  for  allowing  it 

yto  go  forth  upon  the  seas,  and  to  encounter,  on  an  open  and  an 

'  equal  field,  whatever  the  proudest  or  the  bravest  of  the  enemy  could 

bring  against  it.     I  knew  the  character  of  its  officers,  and  the  spirit  of 

its  seamen  ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  though  the  flag  of  the 

country  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  while  they  went  with  it,  yet 

that  it  could  never  be  dishonored  or  disgraced. 

Since  she  was  our  enemy — and  a  most  powerful  enemy — I  was  for 
touching  her,  if  we  could,  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye  ;  for  reaching 
the  highest  feather  in  her  cap  ;  for  clutching  at  the  very  brightest  jewel 
in  her  crown.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  all 
this,  as  the  war  Avas  undertaken  for  the  redress  of  maritime  in- 
juries alone.  It  was  a  war  declared  for  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights. 
The  ocean,  therefore,  was  the  proper  theatre  for  deciding  this  contro- 
versy with  our  enemy,  and  on  that  theatre  my  ardent  wish  was,  that 
our  own  power  should  be  concentrated  to  the  utmost. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  war,  and  for  my  conduct  and  opinions  as  con- 
nected with  it.  And,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  this  subject  often, 
;nor  ever,  unless  indispensably  necessary,  I  repeat  the  demand  for  any 
charge,  any  accusation,  any  allegation  whatever,  that  throws  me  be- 
hind the  honorable  gentleman,  or  behind  any  other  man,  in  honor,  in 
^delity,  in  devoted  love  to  that  country  in  which  I  was  born,  which 
has  honored  me,  and  which  I  serve.  I,  who  seldom  deal  in  defiance, 
now,  here,  in  my  place,  boldly  defy  the  honorable  member  to  put  his 
insinuation  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  and  to  support  that  charge  by 
any  proof  whatever. 

The  gentleman  has  adverted  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  this 
subject,  he  says  I  have  not  proved  myself  a  friend  to  the  South. 
Why,  sir,  the  only  proof  is,  that  I  did  not  vote  for  his  resolutions. 

Sir,  this  is  a  very  grave  matter,  it  is  a  subject,  very  exciting  and 
inflammable.  I  take,  of  course,  all  the  responsibility  belonging  to  my 
opinions  ;  but  I  desire  these  opinions  to  be  understood,  and  fairly 
stated.  If  I  am  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  South,  because  I 
could  not  support  the  gentleman's  resolutions,  be  it  so.  I  cannot 
purchase  favor,  from  any  quarter,  by  the  sacrifice  of  clear  and  con- 
scientious convictions.  The  principal  resolution  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  plighted  its  faith,  not  to  interfere,  either  with  slavery  or  the 
slave  trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  quite  a  new  idea.  I  never  heard  it  advanced 
until  this  session.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  contend,  that  no  such 
power  was  in  the  constitution ;  but  the  notion,  that  though  the  con- 
stitution contained  no  prohibition,  yet  that  Congress  had  plight- 
ed its  faith,  not  to  exercise  such  a  power,  is  an  entire  novelty,  so  far 
as  I  knoAv.  I  must  say,  sir,  it  appeared  to  me  little  else  than  an 
attempt  to  put  a  prohibition  into  the  constitution,  because  there  was 
none  there  already.  For  this  supposed  plighting  of  the  public  faith, 
or  the  faith  of  Congress,  I  saw  no  ground,  either  in  the  history  of  the 


Government,  or  in  any  one  fact,  or  in  any  argument.     I   therefore 
could  not  vote  for  the  proposition. 

Sir,  it  is  now  several  years,  since  1  took  care  to  make  my  opinion 
known,  that  this  Government  has,  constitutionally,  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States.  That  opinion  is  entirely 
unchanged.  I  stand  steadily  hy  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted,  after  much  consideration,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Government — which  was,  tliat  Congress  have  no  authority  to 
interfere  in  the  emancipation  .of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatm»int  of  them, 
within  any  of  the  States  ;  it  remaining  with  the  several  States  alone 
to  provide  any  regulations  therein,  which  humanity  and  true  policy 
may  require.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  constitution,  and  the  law. 
I  feel  bound  by  it.  I  have  quoted  the  resolution  often.  It  expresses 
the  judgment  of  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  deliberately  formed, 
in  a  cool  time  ;  and  it  expresses  my  judgment,  and  I  shall  adhere  to 
it.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  constitutional  question  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mere  constitutional  question,  Avhether  Congress  has 
the  power  to  regulate  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  such  a  question,  sir,  when  I  am  asked  what  the  consti- 
tution is,  or  whether  any  power  granted  by  it,  has  been  compromised 
away  ;  or,  indeed,  could  be  compromised  away — I  must  express  my 
honest  opinion,  aiid  always  shall  express  it,  if  I  say  any  thing,  not- 
withstanding it  may  not  meet  concurrence  either  in  the  South,  or  the 
North,  or  the  East,  or  the  West.  I  cannot  express,  by  my  vote,  what 
I  do  not  believe. 

He  has  chosen  to  bring  that  subject  into  this  debate,  with  which 
it  has  no  concern,  but  he  may  make  the  most  of  it,  if  he  thinks  he 
can  produce  unfavorable  impressions  on  the  South, from  my  negative 
to  his  fifth  resolution.  As  to  the  rest  of  them,  they  were  common- 
places, generally,  or  abstractions;  in  regard  to  which,  one  may  well 
not  feel  himself  called  on  to  vote  at  all. 

And  now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  That  is  a  long  chapter,  but 
I  am  quite  ready  to  go  over  it  with  the  honorable  member. 

He  ch  crges  me  with  inconsistency.  That  may  depend  on  deciding 
what  inconsistency  is,  in  respect  to  such  subjects,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
proved.  I  will  state  the  facts,  for  I  have  them  in  my  mind  somewhat 
more  fully  than  the  honorable  member  has  himself  presented  them. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  1S16,  I  voted  against  the  tariff 
law,  which  then  passed.  In  1S24,  I  again  voted  against  the  tariff' 
law,  which  was  then  proposed, and  Avhich  passed.  A  majority  of  New 
England  votes,  in  1824,  was  against  the  tariff  system.  The  bill  re- 
ceived but  one  vote  from  Massachusetts  ;  but  it  passed.  The  policy 
was  established ;  New  England  acquiesced  in  it,  conformed  her 
business  and  pursuits  to  it  ;  embarked  her  capital,  and  employed  her 
labor,  in  manufactures;  and  I  certainly  admit  that,  from  that  time,  I 
have  felt  bound  to  support  interests  thus  called  into  being,  and  into 
importance,  by  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government.     I  have  stated 
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this  often  here,  and  often  elsewhere.     The  ground  is  defensible,  and 
I  maintain  it. 

As  to  the  resolutions  adopted  in  Boston,  in  1S20,  and  which  reso- 
lutions he  has  caused  to  be  read,  and  which  he  says  he  presumes  I 
prepared,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  drawn  the  resolutions, 
and  do  not  believe  I  did.  But  I  was  at  the  meeting,  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  Avhat  I  said  on  that  occasion  has  been  produced 
here,  and  read  in  the  Senate  years  ago. 

The  resolutions,  sir,  were  opposed  to  the  commencing  of  a  high  tariff 
policy.  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  spoke  against  it — the  city  of  Bos- 
ton was  opposed  to  it — the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
opposed  to  it.  Remember,  sir,  that  this  was  in  1820.  This  oppo- 
sition continued  till  1S24.  Tlie  votes  all  show  this.  But  in  1824^ 
the  question  was  decided  ;  the  Government  entered  upon  the  policy ;, 
it  invited  men  to  embark  their  property  and  their  means  of  living  in 
it.  Individuals  have  done  this  to  a  great  extent ;  and,  therefore,  I 
say,  so  long  as  the  manufactures  shall  need  reasonable  and  just  pro- 
tection from  Government,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  give  it  to  them. 
What  is  there,  sir,  in  all  this,  for  the  gentleman  to  complahi  of  ? 
Would  he  have  us  always  oppose  the  policy,  adopted  by  the  coun- 
try, on  a  great  question  ?  Would  he  have  minorities  never  submit 
to  the  will  of  majorities? 

I  remember  to  have  said,  sir,  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  hall,  that 
protection  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  revenue,  and  that 
the  incident  could  not  be  carried  fairly  above  the  principal :  in  other 
words,  that  duties  ought  not  to  be  laid  for  the  mere  object  of  protec- 
tion. 1  believe  that  was  substantially  correct.  I  believe  that  if  the 
power  of  protection  be  inferred  only  from  the  revenue  power,  the 
protection  could  only  be  incidental. 

But,  I  have  said  ill  this  place  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  Mr. 
Madison's  publication,  after  that  period,  and  his  declaration  that  the 
convention  did  intend  to  grant  the  power  of  protection,  under  the  com- 
mercial clause,  placed  the  subject  in  a  new  and  a  clear  liglit.  I  will 
add,  sir,  that  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  read  by  him  ta 
a  circle  of  friends  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of 
the  convention,  respecting  the  powers  which  the  proposed  new  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  possess,  shows,  perfectly  plainly,  that,  in  regulating 
commerce,  it  was  expected  Congress  would  adopt  a  course,  which 
should,  to  some  degree,  protect  the  manufactures  of  the  North.  He 
certainly  went  into  the  convention  himself  under  that  conviction. 

Well,  sir,  and  now  what  does  the  gentleman  make  out  against  me 
in  relation  to  the  tariff?  What  laurels  does  he  gather  in  this  part  of 
Africa  ?  I  opposed  the  policy  of  the  tariff,  until  it  had  become  the 
settled  and  established  policy  of  the  country.  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  grant  protection,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  remark  goes,  made  in  Faneuil  hall,  which  remark 
respects  only  the  length  to  which  protection  might  properly  be  car- 
ried, so  far  as  the  power  is  derived  from  the  authority  to  lay  duties 
on  imports.     But    the  policy  being  established,  and  a  great  part  of 
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the  country  having  placed  vast  interests  at  stake  in  it,  I  have  not 
disturbed  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  insisted  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  If  there  be  inconsistency  in  all  this  the  gentleman 
is  at  liberty  to  blazen  it  forth ;  let  him  see  what  lie  can  make  of  it. 

Here,  sir,  I  cease  to  speak  of  myself;  and  respectfully  ask  pardon 
of  the  Senate  for  having  so  long  detained  it,  upon  any  thing  so  un- 
important as  what  relates  merely  to  my  own  public  conduct  and 
opinions. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  is  pleased  to  suppose  that  our  spleen  is 
excited,  because  he  has  interfered  to  snatch  from  us  a  victory  over 
the  Administration.  If  he  means  by  this  any  personal  disappoint- 
ment, I  shall  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  remark  upon  it.  If 
he  means  a  disappointment  at  his  quitting  us  while  we  were  endeav- 
oring to  arrest  the  present  policy  of  the  Administration,  why,  then, 
I  admit,  sir,  that  I,  for  one,  felt  that  disappointment  deeply.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  its  principles,  and  its  measures, 
which  I  oppose.  It  is  not  persons,  but  things ;  not  men,  but  meas- 
ures. I  do  wish  most  fervently  to  put  an  end  to  this  anti-commercial 
policy ;  and  if  the  overthrow  of  the  policy  shall  be  followed  by  the 
political  defeat  of  its  authors.  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  result  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  meet  with  equanimity. 

Sir,  as  to  the  honorable  member's  rescuing  the  victory  from  us,  or 
as  to  his  ability  to  sustain  the  Administration  in  this  policy,  there 
may  be  a  drachm  of  a  scruple  about  that.  I  trust  the  citadel  will 
yet  be  stormed,  and  carried,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  that 
no  Hector  will  be  able  to  defend  its  walls. 

But  now,  sir,  I  must  advert  to  a  declaration  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, which,  I  confess  did  surprise  me.  The  honorable  member  says, 
that,  personally,  he  and  myself  have  been  on  friendly  terms,  but  that 
we  always  differed  on  great  constitutional  questions !  Sir,  this  is 
astounding.  And  yet  I  was  partly  prepared  for  it ;  for  I  sat  here  the 
other  day,  and  held  my  breath,  while  the  honorable  gentleman  de- 
clared and  repeated,  that  he  always  belonged  to  the  State  rights- 
party  !  And  he  means,  by  what  he  has  declared  to-day,  that  he  has 
always  given  to  the  Constitution  a  construction  more  limited,  better 
guarded,  less  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, than  that  which  I  have  given  to  it.  He  has  always  inter- 
preted it  according  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  the  school  of  State  rights  I 
Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  ever  belonged,  until  very  lately,  to  the 
State-rights  party,  the  connexion  was  very  much  like  a  secret  mar- 
riage. And  never  was  secret  better  kept.  Not  only  were  the  espous- 
als not  acknowledged,  but  all  suspicion  was  avoided.  There  was 
no  known  familiarity,  or  even  kindness  between  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  acted  like  parties  who  were  not  at  ah  fond  of  each  other's 
company. 

Sir,  is  there  a  man,  in  my  hearing,  among  all  the  gentlemen  now 
surrounding  us,  many  of  whom  of  both  Houses,  have  been  here  many 
years,  and  laiow  the  gentleman  and  myself,  perfectly;  is  there  one, 
who  ever  heard,  supposed,  or  dreamed,  that  the  honorable  member 
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belonged  to  the  State-rights  party  before  the  year  1825?  Can  any 
such  connexion  be  proved  upon  him — can  he  prove  it  upon  himself, 
before  that  time? 

Sir,  I  will  show  you,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  gentleman  took  his  seat,  in  the  chair  which  you  now  occupy, 
that  any  public  manifestation,  or  intimation,  was  ever  given  by  him, 
of  his  having  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  State-rights 
party. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  had  acted  a  very  impor- 
tant and  useful  part  during  the  war.  But  the  war  terminated.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  session  of  1S14-'15,  we  received  the  news  of 
peace.  This  closed  the  13th  Congress.  In  the  fall  of  1815,  the  14th 
Congress  assembled.  It  was  full  of  ability,  and  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman stood  high  among  its  distinguished  members.  He  remained 
in  the  House,  sir,  through  the  whole  of  that  Congress;  and  now,  sir, 
it  is  easy  to  be  shown,  that  durmg  those  two  years,  the  honorable 
gentleman  took  a  decided  lead,  in  all  those  great  measures,  which  he 
has  since  so  often  denounced,  as  unconstitutional  and  oppressive — the 
bank,  the  tariff,  and  internal  improvements.  The  war  being  ter- 
minated, the  gentleman's  mind  turned  itself  toward  internal  adminis- 
tration and  improvement.  He  surveyed  the  whole  country,  contem- 
plated all  its  resources,  saw  what  it  was  capable  of  becoming,  and 
held  a  political  faith,  not  so  narrow  and  contracted  as  to  restrain  him 
from  useful  and  efficient  action.  He  was,  therefore,  at  once,  a  full 
length  ahead  of  all  others,  in  measures,  which  were  national,  and 
which  required  a  broad  and  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution. 
This  is  historic  truth.  Of  his  agency  in  the  bank,  and  other  measures 
connected  with  the  currency,  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand him  to  deny  any  thing  I  have  said,  in  that  particular.  In- 
deed, I  have  said  nothing  capable  of  denial. 

Now  allow  me  a  few  words  upon  the  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1816 
v/as  distinctly  a  South  Carolina  measure.  Look  at  the  votes,  and  you 
will  see  it.  It  was  a  tariff,  for  the  benefit  of  South  Carolina  interests, 
and  carried  through  Congress  by  South  Carolina  votes,  and  South 
Carolina  influence.  Even  the  minimuyn.  sir,  the  so-much-reproach- 
ed, the  abominable  minimum,  that  subject  of  so  much  angry  indig- 
nation and  wrathful  rhetoric,  is  of  Southern  origin,  and  has  a  South 
Carolina  parentage. 

Sir,  the  contest  on  that  occasion  was,  chiefly,  between  the  cotton- 
growers  at  home,  and  the  importers  of  cotton  fabrics  from  India. 
These  India  fabrics  were  made  from  the  cotton  of  that  country.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  using  cotton  fabrics,  not  made  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  and,  so  far,  they  were  diminishing  the  demand  for  such 
cotton.  The  importation  of  India  cottons  was  then  very  large,  and 
this  bill  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
minimum,,  it  did  put  an  end  to  it.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
North  were  then  in  their  infancy.  They  had  some  friends  in  Con- 
gress, but  if  I  recollect,  the  majority  of  Massachusetts  members,  and 
of  New  England  members  were  against  this  cotton  tariff  of  1816.     I 
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remember  well,  that  the  main  debate  was,  between  the  importers  of 
India  cottons,  in  the  North,  and  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South.  The 
gentleman  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this  or  any  part  of  it.  Boston 
opposed  this  taritf,  and  Salem  opposed  it,  warmly  and  vigorously. 
But  the  honorable  member  supported  it,  and  the  law  passed.  And 
now  be  it  always  remembered,  sir,  that  that  act  passed  on  the  pro- 
fessed ground  of  protection;  that  it  had  in  it  the  viinivium  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  honorable  member  and  other  leading  gentlemen 
from  his  own  State,  supported  it,  voted  for  it,  and  carried  it  through 
Congress. 

And  now,  sir,  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  improve- 
ment— that  other  usurpation,  that  other  oppression,  which  has  come 
so  near  to  justifying  violent  abruption  of  the  Government,  and  scat- 
tering the  fragments  of  the  Union  to  the  four  winds.  Have  the 
gentleman's  State-rights  opinions  always  kept  him  aloof  from  such 
unhallov/cd  infringements  of  the  constitution  ?  He  says  he  always 
differed  with  mc  on  constitutional  questions.  How  was  it  in  this, 
most  important,  particular  ?  Has  he  here  stood  on  the  ramparts, 
brandislnng  his  glittering  sword  against  assailants,  and  holding  out  a 
banner  of  defiance  ?  Sir — sir — sir — it  is  an  indisputable  truth,  that  he 
is  himself  the  man — the  ipse  that  first  brought  forward,  in  Con- 
gress, a  scheme  of  general  internal  iniprovemenl,at  the  expense,  and 
under  the  authority  of  this  Government.  He,  sir,  is  the  very  man, 
the  ipsiimmus  ipse^  who,  considerately,  and  on  a  settled  system,  be- 
gan these  unconstitutional  measures,  if  they  be  unconstitutional.  And 
now  for  the  proof. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  passed  in 
April,  1816.  For  the  privileges  of  the  charter,  the  proprietors  of  the 
bank  were  to  pay  to  Government  a  bonus,  as  it  was  called,  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  certain  instalments.  Gov- 
ernment also  took  seven  millions  in  the  stock  of  the  bank.  Early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress — that  is,  in  December,  1816 — the  honor- 
able member  moved,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  setting  apart  this  bonus, 
and  also  the  dividends  on  the  stock  belonging  to  the  United  States,  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  internal  improvement.  The  committee  was 
appointed,  and  the  honorable  member  was  made  its  chairman.  He 
thus  originated  the  plan,  and  took  the  lead  in  its  execution.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  reported  a  bill  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the 
committee  had  been  appointed.  This  bill  provided  that  the  dividends 
on  the  seven  millions  of  bank  stock  belonging  to  Government,  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  bonus,  should  be  permanently  pledged,  as  a  fund 
for  constructing  roads  and  canals ;  and  that  this  fund  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  specific  appropriations  as  Congress  might  thereafter 
make. 

This  was  the  bill;  and  this  was  the  first  project  ever  brought  for- 
ward, in  Congress,  for  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  The 
bill  goes  the  whole  doctrine,  at  a  single  jnmp.  The  Cumberland  road, 
it  is  true,  was  already  in  progress;  and  for  that  the  gentleman  liad 
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also  voted.  But  there  were,  and  are  now,  peculiarities  about  that  par- 
ticular expenditure,  which  sometimes  satisfy  scrupulous  consciences ; 
but  this  bill  of  the  gentleman's,  without  equivocation  or  saving 
clause — without  if,  or  and,  or  but — occupied  the  whole  ground  at 
once,  and  announced  internal  improvement  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  Government,  on  a  grand  and  S3''stematic  plan.  The  till,  sir, 
seemed,  indeed,  too  strong.  It  was  thought,  by  persons  not  esteemed 
extremely  jealous  of  State  rights,  to  evince,  nevertheless,  too  little 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  States.  Several  gentlemen  opposed  the 
measure,  in  that  shape,  on  that  account;  and  among  them  Colonel 
Pickering,  then  one  of  the  representatives  from  Massachusetts.  Even 
Timothy  Pickering  could  not  quite  sanction,  nor  concur  in,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  doctrines,  to  their  full  extent,  although  he  favored 
the  measure  in  its  general  character.  He,  therefore,  prepared  an 
amendment,  as  a  substitute ;  and  his  substitute  provided  for  two  very 
important  things,  not  embraced  in  the  original  bill: 

First,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fand  to  be  expended  in  each  State, 
respectively,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

Second,  that  the  money  should  be  applied  in  constructing  such 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  in  the  several  States,  as  Congress  might  direct, 
with  the  assent  of  the  State. 

This,  sir,  was  Timothy  Pickering's  amendment  of  the  honorable 
gentleman's  bill.  And  now,  sir,  how  did  the  honorable  gentleman, 
who  has  always  belonged  to  the  State-rights  party,  how  did  he  treat 
this  amendment,  or  this  substitute  ?  Which  way,  do  you  think,  his 
State-rights  doctrine  led  him  ?  Why,  sir,  I  will  tell  you.  He  imme- 
diately rose,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  ^'with  the  assent  of 
the  State  !  Here  is  the  journal  under  my  hand,  sir  ;  and  here  is  the 
gentleman's  motion.  And  certainly,  sir,  it  Avill  be  admitted,  that 
this  motion  was  not  of  a  nature  to  intimate  that  he  had  become  wed- 
ded to  State  rights.  But  the  words  were  not  stricken  out.  The 
motion  did  not  prevail.  Mr.  Pickering's  substitute  was  adopted,  and 
the  bill  passed  the  House  in  that  form. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this  bill,  sir,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber made  a  very  abls  speech,  both  on  the  policy  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject.  These  points 
were  fully  argued  by  him.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  vast  good  it  would  produce,  and  its  favorable  effect  on  the 
union  of  the  States.  "  Let  us,  then,"  said  he,  "  bind  the  republic 
together,  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals.  Let  us  conquer 
space.  It  is  thus  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  republic  will  be 
brought  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the  centre  ;  it  is  thus  that  a 
citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the  news  of  Boston  still  moist  from  the 
press." 

But  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  internal  improvements  ; 
ay,  sir,  on  the  power  of  Congress,  hear  him  !  What  were  then  his 
rules  of  construction  and  interpretation  ?  How  did  he  at  that  time 
read  and  understand  the  constitution  ?     Why,  sir,  he  said  that  "  he 
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was  no'  advocate  for  refined  arguments  on  the  constitution.  The 
instrument  ^yas  not  intended  as  a  thesis  for  the  logician  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  construed  with  plain  good  sense." 
This  is  all  very  just,  I  think,  sir  ;  and  he  said  much  more.  He 
quoted  many  instances  of  laws,  passed,  as  he  contended,  on  similar 
principles,  and  then  added,  that  "  he  introduced  these  instances  to 
prove  the  uniform  sense  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country,  (for  they 
had  not  been  objected  to,)  as  to  our  powers  ;  and  surely,"  said  he, 
"they  furnish  better  evidence  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution, than  the  most  refined  and  subtile  arguments." 

Here  you  see,  Mr.  President,  how  little  original  I  am.  You  have 
heard  me,  again  and  again,  contending  in  my  place  here  for  the 
stability  of  that  which  has  been  long  settled;  you  have  heard  me,  till  I 
dare  say  you  have  been  tired,  insisting  that  the  sense  of  Congress,  so 
often  expressed,  and  the  sense  of  the  country,  so  fully  known,  and  so 
firmly  established,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  decided,  finally,  cer- 
tain constitutional  questions.  You  see  now,  sir,  what  authority  I  have 
for  this  mode  of  argument.  But  while  the  scholar  is  learning,  the 
teacher  renounces.  Will  he  apply  his  old  doctrine,  now — I  sincerely 
wisli  he  would — to  the  question  of  the  bank,  to  the  question  of  the 
receiving  of  bank  notes  by  Government,  to  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  paper  currency  ?  Will  he,  sir,  will  he  admit  that  these  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  decided,  by  the  settled  sense  of  Congress  and  of  the 
country?  Oh!  no.  Far  otherwise.  From  these  rules  of  judgment, 
and  from  the  influence  of  all  considerations  of  this  practical  nature, 
the  honorable  member  now  takes  these  questions  with  him  into  the 
upper  heights  of  metaphysics,  into  the  regions  of  those  refinements, 
and  subtile  arguments,  which  he  rejected,  with  so  much  decision  in 
lvS17,  as  appears  by  this  speech.  He  quits  liis  old  ground  of  com- 
mon sense,  experience,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  country, 
for  a  flight  anions:  theories  and  abstractions. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  when  did  the  honorable  member  relin- 
quish these  early  opinions  and  principles  of  his  ?  When  did  he  make 
known  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  State-rights  party  ?  We 
have  been  speaking  of  transactions  in  1816  and  1S17.  What  the 
gentleman's  opinions  then  were,  we  have  seen.  But  when  did  he 
announce  himself  a  State-rights  man  ?  I  have  already  said,  sir,  that 
nobody  knew  of  his  claiming  tliat  character  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  1S25  ;  and  I  have  said  so,  because  I  have  before  me 
an  address  of  his  to  his  neighbors  at  Abbeville,  in  May  of  that  year, 
in  which  he  recounts,  very  properly,  the  principal  incidents  in  his 
career,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  as  head  of  a  Department ; 
and  in  which  he  says  that,  as  a  member  of- Congress,  he  had  given 
his  zealous  eflbrts  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  specie  currency ;  of  a 
due  protection  of  those  manufactures  which  had  taken  root  during 
the  war,  and,  finally,  of  a  system  for  connecting  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  by  a  judicious  system  of  internal  improvement. 

And  he  adds,  that  it  afterwards  became  his  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  Administration,  to  aid  in  sustaining,  against  the  boldest  assaults, 
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those  very  measures,  which,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  had. con- 
tributed to  establish. 

And  now,  sir,  since  the  honorable  gentleman  says  he  differed  from 
me  on  constitutional  questions,  will  he  be  pleased  to  say  what  con- 
stitutional opinion  I  have  ever  expressed,  for  which  I  have  not  his 
express  authority  ?  Is  it  on  the  bank  power?  the  tariff  power  ?  the 
power  of  internal  improvement?  1  have  shown  his  votes,  his 
speeches,  and  his  conduct,  on  all  these  subjects,  up  to  the  time  when 
General  Jackson  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  From  that 
time,  sir,  I  know  we  have  differed  ;  but  if  there  was  any  difference 
before  that  time,  I  call  upon  him  to  point  it  out — what  was  the  oc- 
casion, what  the  question,  and  what  the  difference  ?  And  if,  before 
that  period,  sir,  by  any  speech,  any  vote,  any  public  proceeding,  or 
by  any  other  mode  of  announcement  whatever,  he  gave  the  world 
to  know. that  he  belonged  to  the  States-right  party,  I  hope  he  will 
now  be  kind,  enough  to  produce  it,  or  to  refer  to  it,  or  to  tell  us  where 
we  may  look  for  it. 

Sir,  1  will  pursue  this  topic  no  farther.  I  would  not  have  pursued 
it  so  far — I  would  not  have  entered  upon  it  at  all — had  it  not  been 
for  the  astonishment  I  felt,  mingled,  I  confess,  with  something  of 
Vv^arnier  feeling,  when  the  honorable  gentleman  declared  that  he  had 
always  differed  from  me  on  constitutional  questions. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  read  a  quotation  or  two  from  a  speech 
of  mine  in  1816,  on  the  currency  or  bank  question.  With  what  in- 
tent, or  to  what  end  ?  What  inconsistency  does  he  show?  Speak- 
ing of  the  legal  currency  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  coin,  I  then  said 
it  was  in  a  good  state.  Was  not  that  true  ?  I  was  speaking  of  the 
legal  currency;  of  that  which  the  law  made  a  tender.  And  how  is 
that  inconsistent  with  any  thing  said  by^me  now,  or  ever  said  by  me? 

I  declared  then,  he  says,  that  the  framers  of  this  Government  were 
hard-money  men.  Certainly  they  were.  But,  are  not  the  friends  of 
a  convertible  paper  hard-money  men,  \n  Gvexy  practical  and  sen- 
sible meaning  of  the  term?  Did  I,  in  that  speech,  or  any  other,  insist 
on  excluding  all  convertible  paper  from  the  uses  of  society?  Most 
assuredly  I  did  not.  I  never  quite  so  far  lost  my  wits,  I  think.  There 
is  but  a  single  sentence  in  that  speech  which  I  should  qualify  if  I  were 
to  deliver  it  again — and  that  the  honorable  member  has  not  noticed.  It 
is  a  paragraph  respecting  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  circulation 
of  State  banks,  which  might  perhaps  need  explanation  or  correction. 
Understanding  it  as  applicable  to  the  case  then  before  Congress,  all 
the  rest  is  perfectly  accordant  with  my  present  opinions.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  never  doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank; 
that  I  was  always  in  favor  of  a  bank,  constituted  on  proper  princi- 
ples; that  I  voted  for  the  bank  bill  of  1S15,  and  opposed  that  of 
1S16  only  on  account  of  one  or  two  of  its  provisions,  which  I  and 
others  hoped  to  be  able  to  strike  out.  I  am  a  hard-money  man,  and 
always  have  been,  and  always  shall  be.  But  I  know  the  great  use 
of  such  bank  paper  as  is  convertible  into  hard  money,  on  demand ; 
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which  may  be  called  specie  paper,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  specie 
in  value,  and  much  more  convenient  and  useful. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  abhor  all  irredeemable  paper ;  all  old-fash- 
ioned paper  money;  all  deceptive  promises;  every  thing,  indeed,  in 
the  shape  of  paper  issued  for  circulation,  whether  by  Government 
or  individuals,  which  may  not  be  turned  into  specie  at  the  will  of 
the  holder. 

But,  sir,  1  have  insisted  that  Government  is  bound  to  protect  and 
regulate  the  means  of  commerce,  to  see  that  there  is  a  sound  currency, 
for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  honorable  gentleman  asks,  what  then  is  the  limit?  Must  Con- 
gress also  furnish  all  means  of  commerce  ?  Must  it  furnish  weights 
and  scales,  and  steelyards  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  sir,  it  must  regulate 
weights  and  measures,  and  it  does  so.  But  the  answer  to  the  general 
question  is  very  obvious.  Government  must  furnish  all  thatwhichnone 
but  Government  can  furnish.  Government  must  do  that  for  individuals 
which  individuals  cannot  do  for  themselves.  That  is  the  very  end  of 
Government.  Why,  else,  have  we  a  Government?  And  can  indi- 
viduals make  a  currency  ?  Can  individuals  regulate  money?  The 
distinction  is  as  broad  and  plain  as  the  Pennsylvania  avenue.  No 
man  can  mistake  it,  or  well  blunder  out  of  it.  The  gentleman  asks 
if  Government  must  furnish  for  the  people  ships,  and  boats,  and 
wagons.  Certamly  not.  The  gentleman  here  only  recites  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  September.  These  things,  and  all  such  things,  the 
people  can  furnish  for  themselves;  but  they  cannot  make  a  currency; 
they  cannot,  individually,  decide  what  shall  be  the  money  of  the 
country.  That,  every  body  knows,  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  and 
one  of  the  duties  of  Government;  and  a  duty  which  I  think  we  are 
most  unwisely  neglecting.  We  may  as  well  leave  the  people  to  make 
war  and  to  make  peace,  each  man  for  himself,  as  to  leave  to  individ- 
uals the  regulation  of  commerce  and  currency. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  remarks  of  the  gentleman  of  which 
I  might  take  notice.  But,  should  I  do  so,  I  could  only  repeat  vv^hat  I 
have  already  said,  either  now  or  heretofore.  1  shall,  therefore,  not 
now  allude  to  them. 

My  principal  purpose,  in  what  I  have  said,  has  been  :  first,  to  de- 
fend myself — that  was  my  first  object ;  and  next,  as  the  honorable 
member  has  attempted  to  take  to  himself  the  character  of  a  strict  con- 
structionist, and  a  State-rights  man,  and  on  that  basis  to  show  a  dif- 
ference, not  favorable  to  me,  between  his  constitutional  opinions  and 
my  own,  heretofore,  it  has  been  my  intention  to  show  that  the  power 
to  create  a  bank,  the  power  to  regulate  the  currency  by  other  and  di- 
rect means,  the  power  to  lay  a  protecting  tariff,  and  the  power  of 
internal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense,  are  all  powers  wiiich  the 
honorable  gentleman  himself  has  supported,  has  acted  on,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  which,  indeed,  he  has  taken  a  distinguished  lead  in 
the  councils  of  Congress. 

If  this  has  been  done,  my  purpose  is  answered.     I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  nor  to  spin  it  out  into  a  colloquy.     If  the  hon- 
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orable  member  has  any  thing  new  to  bring  forward ;  if  he  has  any 
charge  to  make — any  proof,  or  any  specification ;  if  he  has  any  thing  to 
advance  against  my  opinions  or  my  conduct,  my  honor  or  patriotism, 
I  am  still  at  home.  I  am  here.  If  not,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, this  discussion  will  here  terminate. 

I  will  say  a  few  words,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  on  the  motion 
now  pending.  That  motion  is,  to  strike  out  the  specie-paying  part 
of  the  bill  I  have  a  suspicion,  sir,  that  the  motion  will  prevail.  If 
It  should,  it  will  leave  a  great  vacuum;  and  how  shall  that  vacuum 
be  filled  ? 

The  part  proposed  to  be  struck  out,  is  that  which  requires  all  debts 
to  Government  to  be  paid  in  specie.  It  makes  a  good  provision  for 
Government,  and  for  public  men,  through  all  classes.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter,  at  the  last  session,  was  still  more  watch- 
ful of  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  office.  He  assured  us,  bad  as  the 
times  were,  and  notwithstanding  the  floods  of  bad  paper  which  delu- 
ged the  country,  members  of  Congress  should  get  specie. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  this  is  beginning  the  use  of  good  money,  in 
payments,  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  list.  If  there  be  bad  money  in 
the  country,  I  think  that  Secretaries  and  other  executive  officers,  and 
especially  members  of  Congress,  should  be  the  last  to  receive  any  good 
money ;  because  they  have  the  power,  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  and 
exercise  the  power,  of  making  the  money  of  the  country  good  for  all. 
I  think,  sir,  it  was  a  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Burke's  famous  bill  for 
economical  reform,  that  he  provided,  first  of  all,  for  those  who  are 
least  able  to  secure  themselves.  Every  body  else  was  to  })e  well 
paid  all  they  were  entitled  to,  before  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
other  political  characters,  should  have  any  thing.  This  seems  to  me 
very  right.  But  we  have  a  precedent,  sir,  in  our  own  country,  more 
directly  to  the  purpose;  and  as  that  which  we  now  hope  to  strike 
oat  is  the  part  of  the  bill  furnished,  or  proposed  originally  by  the 
honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  it  will  naturally  devolve 
on  him  to  supply  its  place.  I  wish  therefore  to  draw  his  particular 
attention  to  this  precedent,  which  I  am  now  about  to  produce. 

Most  members  of  the  Senate  will  remember,  that,  before  the  estab- 
lishment  of  this  Government,  and  before,  or  about  the  time,  that  the 
territory  Avhich  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  ceded  to 
Congress,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  territory  establish- 
ed a  government  for  themselves,  and  called  it  the  State  of  Franklin. 
They  adopted  a  very  good  constitution,  divided  into  the  usual 
branches  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power.  They  laid  and 
collected  taxes,  and  performed  other  usual  acts  of  legislation.  They 
had,  for  the  present,  it  is  true,  no  maritime  possessions,  yet  they  fol- 
lowed the  common  forms  in  constituting  high  officers;  and  their 
governor  was  not  only  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief,  but 
admiral  also,  so  that  the  navy  might  have  a  commander  when  there 
should  be  a  navy. 

Well,  sir,  the  currency  in  this  State  of  Franklin  became  very  much 
deranged.     Specie  was  scarce,  and  equally  scarce  were  the  notes  of 
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specie-paying  banks.  But  the  legislature  did  not  propose  any  divorce 
of  government  and  people ;  they  did  not  seek  to  establish  two  cur- 
rencies, one  for  men  in  office,  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 
They  were  content  with  neighbor's  fare.  It  became  necessary  to  pass 
what  we  should  call,  now-a-days,  the  civil-list  appropriation-bill. 
They  passed  such  a  bill ;  and  when  we  shall  have  made  a  void  in 
the  bill  now  before  us,  by  striking  out  specie  payments,  for  Govern- 
ment, I  recommend  to  its  friends  to  fill  the  gap,  by  inserting,  if  not  the 
same  provisions  as  were  in  the  law  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  at  least 
something  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  preamble  of  that  law,  sir,  begins  by  reciting,  that  the  collection 
of  taxes,  in  specie,  had  become  very  oppressive  to  the  good  people 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium.  A 
parallel  case  to  ours,  sir,  exactly.  It  recites  further,  sir,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  hear,  at  all  times,  the  prayer  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  apply  as  speedy  a  remedy  as  lies  in  their  power.  These 
sentiments  are  very  just,  sir,  and  I  sincerely  wish  there  was  a  thorough 
disposition  here,  to  adopt  the  like. 

Acting  under  the  influence  of  these  sound  opinions,  sir,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Franklin  passed  a  law,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list,  which, 
as  it  is  short,  I  will  beg  permission  to  read : 

^^  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Ass  tnihly  of  the  State  of  Franklijiy 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  satne.  That,  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1789,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  officers  of 
this  commonwealth  be  as  follow,  to  wit : 

"  His  excellency  the  %qn ^xnox, per  annum,  owq  thousand  deer  skins; 
his  honor,  the  chief  justice,  five  hundred  do.  do  ;  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, five  hmidred  do.  do. ;  secretary  to  his  excellency  the  governor, 
five  hundred  racoon  do. ;  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  otter  do. ;  each  county  clerk,  three  hundred  beaver  do.  ; 
clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  two  hundred  racoon  do.  ;  members 
of  assembly,  jycr  c^/em,  three  do.  do. ;  justice's  fee  for  signing  a  war- 
rant, one  muskrat  do.  ;  to  the  constable,  for  serving  a  warrant,  one 
mink  do. 

"  Enacted  into  a  law  this  ISth  day  of  October,  1788,  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State. 

"  Witness  his  excellency,  &c. 

*'  Governor,  captain-general,  comma nder-iii-chief 
^^and  admiral  in  and  over  said  State.^^ 

This,  sir,  is  the  law,  the  spirit  of  which  I  commend  to  gentlemen. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  several  allowances 
for  the  civil  list.  But  the  example  is  good,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  until  Congress  shall  perform  its  duty,  by  seeing  that  the  country 
enjoys  a  good  currency,  the  same  medium  which  the  people  are 
obliged  to  use,  whether  it  be  skins  or  rags,  is  good  enough  for  its 
own  members. 
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